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with  the  editing  done  on  his  own  speeohj  "but  it  is  hoped  that  each  will 
approve  the  triimning  done  to  the  othersi    Such  limited  approval  would 
be  all  that  could  he  expected. 

In  any  case  the  editor  hopes  to  he  given  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions; if  the  blue  pencil  had  not  been  used,  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
procoedia^gs  would  ever  have  been  published  at  all,    A  few  papers  were 
never  turned  in  and  one  or  two  were  lost  and  could  not  be  replaced,  so 
these  could  not  be  included.    That  is  unfortunate,  but  it  can  not  be 
helped. 

After  all,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  repetitious  in  a  verbal 
discussion  than  in  a  written  paper  that  can  be  re«»read,  so  it  is  no 
reflection  on  these  papers  that  they  had  to  be  reduced  in  length  after 
their  verbal  presentation.    Except  for  deletions,  practically  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  original  wording,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  retain  all  the  main  thoughts  and  ideas. 
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TEE  AGI^ICULTUHAL  STATIST! CIM 

Joseph  A»  Becker, 
Principal  Statistician,  Washington,  D» 
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I  see  hy  the  papers  that  the  Statist icisui  for  the  State-Pederal 
Crop  Reporting  Service  shows  a  "big  crop  of  wheat  for  the  State,  "but  a 
rather  snail  crop  for  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole.    The  other  day  he 
passed  on  a  story  from  the  Washington  office  a'bout  the  v/orld  supply 
"being  a  little  "below  average.    This  looks  like  a  good  year  for  the 
v/heat  farmers  here  in  the  State.    I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  chap  he  is 
and  how  he  gets  all  the  information  that  cooes  from  his-  office. 

Per  one  thing,  I  know  he  must  have  an  agricultiu'al  "background 
of  some  sort.    I  don't  mean  tliat  he  must  have  "been  torzi  and  raised  on  a 
farm  and  "be  a  graduate  of  an  agric\iltura.l  college.    But  he  must  at  some 
time  have  ru'b'bed  elbows  very  closely  with  those  on  the  farm.    He  must 
know  on  which  side  of  the  cow  to  sit  while- milking,  and  what  difference 
there  is  in  the  functions  of  a  plow  and  a  harrow.    Woe  to  his  prestige 
if  he  should  "betray  a  lack  of  that  intimate  practical  farm  touch. 

Ke  must  have  that  naturally  acquired  knowledge  of  the  growing 
season  which  tells  him  which  crops  should  "be  coming  through  the  ground, 
which  crop  should  "be  in  flower,  which  crop  ready  for  harvest,  and. which 
crop  already  taken  from  the  field.      Against  this  natural  "background  he 
has  opportunity  to  "bring  into  play  his  a"bility  as  a  keen  o'bserver.  .  He 
must  sense  instinctively  the  lack  of  the  usual  plowed  fields,  grain 
drill  marks,  the  healthy  green  of  healthy  grov/th,  the  golden  color  of 
natural  ripeness,  the  full  size  and  numher  of  straw  stacks. 

Second  in  importance  as  natural  equipment  is  his  flair  for  just 
plain  ordinary  arithmetic.  .  In  other  words,  he  must  have  "figure-sense.^ 
If  he  starts  v/ith  1,000  horses,  has  a  "birth  rate  of  ^.3  per  cent,  in^ 
shipments  of  Uo  horses,  a  dea,th  rate  of  10  per  cent,  and  out  shipments 
of  50  horses,  he  must  know  that  his  "figgering"  will  show  at  year  3nd 
less  than  1,000  horses.    ^Taen  he  compares  the  computed  average  of  a 
series  or- array  of  figures  with  the  figures  "on  masse,"  he  must  sense 
instinctively  that  the  computed  average  is  a  reasonable  one.    He  must 
have  that  "figger- sense"  of  proportion  that  leads  his  eye  to  the  spot 
on  the  sheet  of  figures  where  something  is  wrong. 

ITo  weakling  is  he,  for  he  must  on  occasion  put  in  long  hoiirs  in 
office  or  field.    Drought  finds  hin  driving  in  an  oven-hot  car  where 
dust  chokes  him  and  heat  waves  flicker  "before  hi.s  tired  eyes;  frosts 
and  freezes  find  him  inspecting  orchards,  truck  farms,  and  winter 
grain  fields;  floods  find  him  on  river  hanks  appraising  the  extent  of 
actual  and  potential  daxiage  from  the  tijr"bulent  waters;*  and  many  a 
crop  report  date  finds  hin  afield  from  dav/n  to  dusk,  evaluating 
last-day  changes  not  reflected  in  his  correspondents*  reports. 
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A  versatile  trained  agriculturist  is  this  qrop  and  livestock 
estimator.     It  is  not  enough  that  he  Imow  wheat  from  rye  in  the  "bin. 
He  must  be  sufficiently  versed  in  agronomy  to  know  varieties  of  all 
important  crops,  —  even  to  distinguish  them  in  the  field  .when  pass- 
ing at  30  miles  an  hour*    Plant  color  and  appearance,  thickness  of 
stand,  stooling,  root  formation,  and  fruit  development  all  have  their 
significance  to  him  v/ith  respect  to  prohalDle  yield* 

He  must  "be  a  horticulturist,  too;  know  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.    Rural  New  Yorker  potato,  Globe  tomato,  Roci<y  Ford  canta- 
loupe, Carmen  peach^and  Stayman  Winesap  apple  must  be  recognized  on 
sight.    He  must  knov;  enough  of  grades  of  dozens  of  these  products  to 
appraise  potential  marketings  as  well  as  production. 

A  plant  pathologist  of  sorts  must  he  be,  —  to  recognize  v/heat 
rust,  smuts,  .wilt,  blight,  and  their  relative  severity  and  potential 
damage.    Apple  scab,  brown  rot,  peach  yellows,  and  mildew  are  well 
known  to  him. 

He  is  also  an  entomologist  .    Scale,  aphids,  chinch  bugs,  and 
army  woraiS.are  all  important  in  his  monthly  task.    He  must  appraise 
the  probable  devastation  from  grasshoppers  on  the  march,  and  track 
the  .wily  boll  v/eevil  to  his  hiding  place  in  the  cotton  square. 
Potential  damage  from  insect  and  disease  alike  must  bo  considered  in 
the  light  of  present  plant  development  and  subsequent  weather  condi- 
tions . 

. ..  Should  he  be  a  meteorologist  and  weather  prophet?    No,  but  he 
must  learn  to  appraise  the  statistics  of  x^eather — precipitation,  mini- 
mum, maximui'n,  and  mean  tenrperatures ,  humidity  and  sunshine.    He  must 
evaluate,  current  weather  phenomenon  in  relation  to  the  season  and  in 
relation  to  the  progress  of  crop  ^p^owth.    As  background  for  this  evalu- 
ation, he  must  have  conrpiled  the  da.ta  for  past  years  and  surveyed  their 
sequences  and  inter-relationships. 

The  agricultural  statistician  must  also  know  his  animal  husbandry* 
Aberdeen  Angus  and  Holstein-Priesian  cattle,  Poland  China  and  Yorkshire 
hogs ,. Shropshire  and.Rambouillet  sheep,  are  well  known  to  him.    He  must 
know  a  car  of  feeders  from  a  car  of  fat  steers  and  a  flock  of  Leghorns 
from  a  flock  of  White  Rocks.    He  appreciates  the  significance  of  cold, 
wet  weather  at  lambing  time,  the  seriousness  of  an. outbreak  of, hog 
cholera,  and  the  effect  of  short  pastures  upon  milk  production. 

He  must  understand  the  marketing  processes  whereby  the  products 
of  farm  and  feed  lot  find  their  way  into' the  busy  flow  of  American  life. 
Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  measure  the  relative 
adequacy  of  the  reports  which  he  prepares.     Only  in  this  way  v/ill  he  be 
able  intelligently  to  arrive  at  a  sound  basis  for  the  determination  of 
average  price,  and  the  value  of  agricultural  production. 

As  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  agricultiiral  statistician  must  also  be  an  economist.  He 
must  be  well  grounded  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  of  diminishing 
returns,  of  opportunity  costs,  and  kindred  fundamental  concepts.  He 
must  not  fall  into  the  traps  of  those  who  advance  various  and  sundry 


panacea-s  for  c'arihg  the  ills  of  agriculture  and  society,  or  advocate  this 
or  that  specif ic  for  e  c'jrrent  situation.    He  must  keep  informed  of  the 
attitudes  and  policies  of  the  Bureau  and  Department  on  current  economic 
problems  and,  on  occasion.,,   explain  and  expcind  thcfse  policies. 

He  must  have  a  knov/l'edge  of  the  proper  role  of  the  crop  ?.nd  live- 
stock estimating  v/ork  and  its  r elo.tionship  to  the  "broader  field  of  agri- 
cultui'al  ecor/^Tnics,    He  sho''ald  neither  over-emphasize  nor  under-em-phasize 
its  iriportaiic-To 

That  he  must  "be  a  trained  statisticirji  should  go  vdthout  saying. 
Since  fc\r  schools  are  at  present  equipped  to  give  hin  a  complete  training 
for  tills  vrork,  his  first  years  v;ith  the  Division  must  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  his  training.     The  f-jndamentcls  of  statistical  technique 
are  the  f o;jm.dation  upon  which  he  must  b-'uild.     He  m-ust  explore  those  further 
and  newer  developments  which  come  to  his  attention,--  not  because  he  must 
use  all  these  in  his  daily  work,  but  that  he  may  appraise  their  possibili- 
ties for  his  work.     LacldLng  that  intimate  firsthand  touch  v/ith  those  in 
V/ashington  or  in  the  universities  who  are  developing  new  "as es  and' new  de- 
vices for  statistical  analysis,  he  must  be  doubly  alert  lest  he  fall  be- 
hind in  his .  knov.de dge  of  his.  chosen  field.    Ho  should  make  a  date  with  him- 
self once  a  v;eek  to  spend, several  hours  of  office  time' on  statistical  ex- 
plorations engendered  by  current  published  material. 

Concerning  his  knowledge  of  all  of  these  fields  of  work  that  m.culd 
him  for  his  job,  he  must  be  humble  and  w-illing  to  ask  questions, '  to  learn 
and  to  acquire  newer  and" more  specific  facts  and  theories. 

The  agricultural  statistician  must  be  a  journalist  and  publicist. 
It  is  not  s^JLfficient  that  he  determine  the  facts  with  ros-oect  to  produc- 
tion.   He  must.be  able  to  write  the  story  in  an  attractive  and  interest- 
ing form  so  that  it.  will  be  read.     He  must  avoid  that  trite,  mechanical 
form,  vjhich  overv/helms  .  the' reader  in  a  maze  of  figures^,  and  strive  con- 
stantly, for  a  nev/er  and  m-ore  interesting  style.    He  .must  maintain  his 
newspaper  .contacts  bj'  supplying  information  of  interest  from  the  Division 
and  Bureau,,  not  only  at  crop,  report  time  biit  throughout  the  month. 

He  must  have  the  instinct  of  lep.dership.    He  has  a  corps  of  thou- 
s?x.ds  of  farmers  to  whom  he  is  a  definite  personage  of  importance.  He 
must  stimulate  their  cooperation  by  functioning  effectively  as  their  ad- 
visor, friendjand  leader.    He  makes  them  think  with  his  interminable 
questionnaires,  he  impresses  them  with  the  seriousness  of  his  work,  yet 
he  makes  them  sm-ile  v/ith  occasional  .droll,  hor^espun  remarks  in  his  news- 
letters to  them.    He  ri-^Jist  win  the  loyalty  and  corifidence  of  his  assist- 
ants^ ajad.  office  sta.ff,  so  that  the  difficult  a;id  'sometir.es  m^onotonous 
detail  of  office  work  will  be  done  cheerfully  and  effectively.    He  must 
set  an' example  of  indus.try  and  efficiency  r^nd  of  patience  in  training 
his  staff  to  the  multitude  of  tasks  elow  reojoired  in  a  field  office. 

,  CTer^ain  iriz ofma't Ion- upon  v/hich  the  statistician  and  the  Crop 
Heporoing  Board  depend  must  be  gathered  by  the  field  man  by 'phone,  vdre,  ' 
or  personal  visit.     The  field  man  must  maintain  the  necessary  contacts 
V7ith  the  right  people  so  that  the  needed  information  is  readily 'avail- 
able.   He  must  meet  and  impress  the  ri^nt  people  and  maintain  a  friendly, 
but  businesslike,  relationship  so  that  these  sources  of  information  v.dll 
remain  open  to  him.    He  should  know  and  be  knov/n  by  all  important  persons 
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in the  field  of  agri culture  and  related  industries  in  his  State,  the 
college  folks,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  people,  the  agricultural 
editors,  the  leaders  in  the  cooperative  organizations,  ond  important 
dealers  in  farm  products. 

Must  he  he  a  politicinji?    Rather,  let  us  say,  that  he  must  he 
a  diplomat^.    It  is  not  his  f-'jinction  to  lobhy  for  funds  for  his  or 
allied  lines  of  work,  or  for  an  extension  of  his  field  of  v/ork.  Yet 
he  must  at  all  times  he  prepared  to  present  the  case  for  agriC'XLt^iral 
stp.tistics  and  their  importance  in  a  dignified  and  impressive  manner 
hefore  the  proper  persons.    He  should  not  he  a  sm.art  "insider",  hut 
neither  should  he  he  so  naive  a.s  not  to  know  what  is  happening  in 
agriculturo.1  circles  in  his  State, 

The  croi3  and  livestock  statistician  must  he  a  psychologist  of 
native  and  acquired  keenness.     Ho  must  know  or  come  to  know  instinct- 
ively how  much  credence  he  shall  give  to  the  things  he  hoars.    He  must 
he  an  interrogator  of  no  mean  skill  and  a  winnower  and  sifter  of  in- 
f orm.c'xtion,  oral  or  written,  in  order  that .  inherent  hias  may  he  properly 
evaluated  in  reaching  his  final  conclusions. 

As  in  any  line  of  work,  private  or  puhlic,  the  statistician  must 
he  a  heliever  in  his  work.    He  must  keenly  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
work  to  the  agricultural  industry.    He  m.ust  have  faith  that  the  output 
of  his  office  is  overwhelmingly  heneficial  to  agriculture  and  to  society 
as  a  whole.    He  must  feel  that,  with  incres^sing  ^.ccuracy  and  comprehen- 
siveness, his  work  will  hecome  increasingly  useful.    He  must  he  alert  to 
discover  new  uses  of  statistics  and  nevr  means  of  service. 

The  field  man  is  loyal  to  his  organization,  to  his  Dix^ision,  to 
his  Bureau,  his  Department,  and  his  fellow  workers.    IVhen  he  has  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  the  Crori  Reporting  Board  in  the  ma.tter  of  in- 
terpretation of  dcata,  he  discusses  these  differences  with  the  mem.hers 
of  the  Board  and  not  with  outaidors.    The  Board  has  heen  known  to 
reverse  itself  in  the  face  of  a  logical  presentation  of  facts  and  a,rgu- 
monts.    His  loyelty  is  evidenced  hy  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  and  his 
work  are  held  in  his  State.  ^  He  is  a  good  soldier.    With  a  shrug  and  a 
grin  he  reads  belated  instructions  from  Washington  v/hich  will  require  a, 
retahulation.    He  supposes  there  must  he  a  reason  for  this  or  that 
arbitrary  requirement,  though  it  is  confusing,  incomprehensible  and 
mysterious  to  him,. 

He  "sees  all,  hears  all,  laiows  all,"    He  is  a  i^/alking  information 
bureau.    He  is  busier  -than  a  juggler  with  eight  assorted  balls  in  the 
air,  .  Year  in  and  year  out,  he  turns  from  one  report  to  the  next  v;ith 
scarcely  a  chance  bctv/ecn  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  over  that  job  well 
done  before  beginning  the  new.     He  is  a  good  citizen,  though  he  hasn't 
seen  a  Fourth  of  July  parade  in  years.     In  the  middle  of  a  tabtilation, 
he  must  leave  on  a  field  trip,  or  go  to  Washington.    All  of  these  things 
distract  him  and  prevent  continued,  concentrated,  application  to  his  tech 
nic'al  problems.     Yet  he  is  forever  surprising  the  Washington  staff  by  de 
veloping  new  and  better  approaches  to  the  problems  of  crop  and  livestock 
estimating. 
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Farmer,  mathematician,  agronomist,  horticulturist,,  pathologist, 
entomologist,  hus"bandjnan,  meteorologist,  economist,  statistician,  and 
journalist,  he  is  above  all  a  most  rvigged- performer  v/hen  the  road  is 
roughest.    His  greatest  satisfpction  is  from  work  accomplished.  His 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the  United  States  crop  reporting 
work  have  been  many  and  vital.     The  ¥ashington  staff  of  the  Division 
and  of  the  Bureau,  engrossed  in  their  problems,  doubtless  seem  to  take 
his  efforts  too  m\ich  for  granted,  '.  Deep  in  their  hearts,  however,  they 
are  constantly  aware  of  their  dependence  and  reliance  upon  him.  They 
acknowledge  his  unfailing  helpfulness  .and  appreciate  his  contributions 
to  the  worke"  .  -  , 

(Editor's  note:    Mr.,-  Becker  _c-ould  not  attend  the  meeting  because  of 
illness,  but'  sent  this  papar  to  be  read,  -  It  was  read  at  the  closing, 
session,  but ' it ' sdems  most  fitting  here  to  present  it  first,) 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCHEDULE  1940  FEDERAL  CENSUS 
MP  IHE  PRIITCIPLES  WHICH  WILL  GOVERN  IT 

Z.  R.  Pettet , 
Census  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Commerce 

t|(    9)(    i|(    ]((  t)c 

We  are  met  this  morning  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  entimeration 
made  with  the  Trial  Agricultural  Censtis  Schedule.    This  innovation  has  "been 
adopted  in  order  that  the  coming  Census  may  "be  as,  nearly  complete  and  accu- 
rate as  is  hiLmanly  possible,  and  also  in  order  that  some  of  the  advantkges 
of  an  annual  limited  census  may  be  illustrated.    This  schedule,  following  a 
long  established  precedent,  wa-s  decided  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
three  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  three  from  the 
Census  and  one  from  the  Central  Sta,tistical  Board.    This  Committee  consid- 
ered many  hun.dreds  of  questions  including  all  those  offered  by  various 
Divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  individual  suggestions 
made  directly  to  the  Census. 

Among  the  principles  which  determine  the  inclusion  of  questions  ,and 
which  we  will  discuss  more  in  detail  as  we  progress  were: 

1.  Compliance  with  the  law  providing  for  a  Census, 

2.  Carrying  on  an  established  series  of  statistics  which  have 
been  found  satisfactory, 

3.  Obtaining  new  information,  or  making  changes  where  required. 

4.  Eormation  of  a  bridge  to  the  old  series. 

5.  The  importance  of  the  questions  both  in  themselves  and  for 
carrying  out  the  present  governmental  policies  and  programs, 

6.  The  furnishing  of  a  complete  picture  of  crop  and  livestock 
production  a.nd  vrJue. 

7.  Clarity. 

8.  Idiomatic  wording. 

9.  Convenience. 

10,  Avoiding  controversj?-  and  unfavorable  reaction, 

11,  Length. 

12,  Freedom  from  bias, 

13,  Interrelationship  of  various  questions. 

14,  Records  in  loca,l  units  of  measure, 

15,  Mechanical  adaptation, 

16,  Getting  data  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

17,  Conformity  to  past  experience  in  regard  to  everything 
affecting  the  enumeration. 

Most  statisticians  have  found  in  their  -jork  that  schedule  questions 
have  curious  kinks  and  difficulties.    The  agricultural  census  schedule  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.    I^^deed,  it  probably  furnishes  an  outstanding 
example  of  difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
record  the  vastly  divergent  agricultural  operations  of  a  country  the  size 
of  ours. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  individual  difficulties 
which  arise  and  the  principles  which  govern  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory 
inquiry,  it  might  be  well  to  survey  the  limitations  of  the  Census  schedule. 
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These  are  very. niiinerous.    First  are  legal  limitations  'jhich  roughly  descrilDe 
the  items  that  this  Agricultural  Di vi s i on  r-rust  cover.     In  1935  these  ^;7ere  in 
general,  acreage,  production  and  value  of  principal  crops,  nunhers  of  prin- 
cipal classes  of  livestock,  and  quantity  and  vflue  of  livestock  products. 
It  will  lie  seen  that  a  narrow  interpretation  might  result  in  as  few  as  30 
questions  upon  the  schedule.,  and  the  entire  e?.intnation  of  a  grea.t  portion 
of  information  previously;  secured  and  demanded  "by  nn.ny  agencies. 

.Fext  are  physical  ...restrictions  under  which  night  he  listed  size  and 
arrangement;  then  there  are  mechanical  restrictions  which  perhaps  are  as 
important  as  the  arrangement.    Our  present' punch  card  and  tabulating  equip- 
ment prevent  us-  from  adopting  the  principal  rearra,ngemr3nt  of  the  schedule 
suggested  "by  you.    Tor  example,  it  is  necessary  that  items  of  farm  value, 
taxes,  population,  e-tc.:,   do  in  Juxtaposition  bo  the  acreage  questions,  as 
it  is  impossi-hlie  to  have  the  questions  reentered  or  transferred  to  the 
reverse  side  of  the-  schedule  "because  of  errors,  time.,  and  cost.  Similar 
limitations  will  he  found  in  the  transfer  of  certain  items  which  logically 
helong  together,  such  as  value  of  autom-ohiles ,  r.achinery  expenditures  and 
other  items  relating  to  .automohiles. 

Another  limitation  of  :the  schedule  is  the  fact  that  the  information 
required  must  produce  a  fsArly  satisfactory  total  valuation  figure,  "both 
of  inventory  items  .and  production,         m.ust  secure  this,  as  -nearly  one-, 
third  of  our  requests  from  .commercial  interests  demand  a  dollar  valuation 
"be  placed  upon  these  i'tem.s,.;not  only  "by  commodities-s;  "but  "by  geographic 
uziitSe    This^  is  also  the,  primary  foundation  upon  which  some  income  studies 
are  "based.    Uext  are  the  limi.tati.ons  of  time  a-nd-cos-t,  T^hich  are  imposed 
both  "by  1j?.w  and  "by  convent  ion..    The  Census  period  varies  from  two- to 
three  years depending  uppn..  wkether  it  is  a  five—year -or  ten-year  Census, 
and  the  amount  of  money  .which- is  availa"ble  varies- in  like  manner.    All  of 
this  "brings  us  to  our  schedule  keystone  which  is  the  number  a,nd  difficulty 
of  the  questions  possible .within  the  limitations. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Census  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  limi- 
tations before  the  principles  that  govern  the  schedule  may  be  given 
adequate  consideration.    Reverting  to  our  key  point,  the  number  emd  diffi-' 
culty  of  the  questions, . most  of  you  have  found  that  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  questions  the  percentage  of  replies  and  even  the  accuracy  suffer 
materially.    Based  upon  experience  of  this  kind,  in  1935  we  cut  the  num.ber 
of  major  questions  to  100,  ^hich  a.ppeared  upon  one  side  of  the  schedule. 
This  compares  with  about  250  for  1930,  not- to  mention  the  supplemental- 
schedules,  fruits^  irrigation  and  drainage,  incidental  agriculture,  etc. 

In  our  proposed  schedule  it  has  not -been  possible  to  hold  the 
questions  to  that  number,  extremely  anxious  as  most  of  us  have  been  .to  do 
so.    Your  comments  indicate  that  you  are  heartily  in  accord  with  our 
attempt  to  shorten  the  schedule  and  tha.t  your  recorded  experience  has  been 
identical  .with  ours,  .  As  many  of  you  have  mentioned  the'  si.gn  of  weiariness 
which  the  farmer  emi.ts  with,  the  turning  of  the  "schedule,  the  fatigue  of 
the  enumerator  and  of-. the  farmer  is  perhaps  the  next  most  important  con- 
sidera.tion  in  determining  upon  a  satisfactory,  schedule,  '  It  is  just  another 
phase  of  the  number. of  questions,  although  fatigue  is  also  induced  by 
difficult  questions  which:  require  a  large  amount  of  probing  and  leading 
questions.    Another  consideration  which  must  ]De  borne  iti  mind  is  the 
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waning  interest  of  a  farm  ope:^.tor  wHicln  results- -f rom  a  .long  series  of  ques- . 
tions.    Usually  the  replies '■'will  "be  Y^itliheld,  'or  they  will.."be  Inaccurate-.,  or 
they  my  "be  actually  maliciously  incorrect  and  the  enumerator  oay  fail  to  • 
detect  it.  ^  ■ 

Inventory  items,  'those  that  may  "be  actually  couJited  and  the 

record  of  acreage  which  also  furnishes  a  visihle  eyidenco,  are  the  items, 
most  easily  obtaina'ole.     The  replies  to  questions  of  this  kind  are  free  from 
many  of  the  diff iculties  f oiind  in  other  inquiries,  particularly  that  type  of 
question  which  involves  long  calculations  or  a  "bookkeeping  record,    This  is  - 
rea,dily  apparent  from  the  replies  from  the  statisticians  xrho  indice.te  that 
only  four  or  five  per  cent  reached  in  this  enumeration,  ha,d  hook  records, 

■  1 1^  appears  almost  axiomatic  that  the  questions  ,  should  "be  non- 
controversial  in  nature  "because  the  enumerator  is  dependent  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  listener  to  furnish  satisfactory  answers.  .  In-  the  sajne  general 
category  v/ith  antagonistic  attitude  aroused  "by  some  questions  is  tha,t  of 
personal  insult  which  some  people  attach  to  certain  types  of  questions, 
such  as  some  of  those  found  under  farm  facilities  (l^ath  questions,  for 
example).    These  run  all  the  way  from  questions  which  farmers  think  out  of 
good  taste  to  those  which  he  considers  are  no"body*s  husiness.  .. 

Another'- consideration  connected  with  the  persbaa.1  attitude  of  ■  the 
fanners  is  the  memory  limitation.    Regarding  item.s  covering  past  years, 
farm  operations,  or  expenditures,  a  great  many  pbople  do  not  like  to,- "be 
harassed  with,  pro "bing  questions  such  as  how  many  dollars  were  spent  for  this 
and  for  that,  and' whether  their  personal  ta;xes  were"  included  in  such  and    '  ' 
such  a  paid  01*  unpaid  "bill.  'They  do  not  remom"ber-,  aiid  if  they' did,  they  do., 
not  ca.re  to;  di'sciJLSs  the  matter' in  detail,  particuiarlyv/ith -some  nosey   ^    -.  - 
neigh'bor,    ■"The-  next  consideration  is  the  misunderstanding  of.  the  question. 
This  may  he  due -to' faulty  wo  irding  of  the  questions, 'failure  .to  use  local-, 
idioms  (corn~maize) ,  or  deafness  or  stupidity  of;  the  persons  "being  questioned 
and  sometimes  that  of  the  enumerator. 

In  all  items  which  have' "to  do  with  questions  .lof  pe'rBonal  or  monetary 
nature,  it  Is  highly  desira"ble'  that  the  confidential  .'nature  of  the/ schedule 
"be  emphasized  ho th  upon  the  -schedule  itself  and  in  the  conversation  and 
instructions  of  the  enume-rator,  . 

The  discussion  so  far  has  covered  primarily  the  su'bject  matter  of: 
the  questions.     There  is  another  almost  equalljr  important  and,  to  my  m.ind, 
a  very  •importa.nt  aspect,  and  that  is  the  general  t^rpe  of  : schedule,  the    -,.  . 
arrangement,  the  display,  the  proper  separation  of  the  "blocks  and  questions 
and  the  position  in  which  they  appear,  the  .order  in  which  .they -.-wild. ,;"be  v 
listedj  etc.-  v.  v   i  .  .■;        ■  '  ^  .■ 

The  sep^i'ation  of  the  "blocks  is  extremely  important.    In  19W  ■  we     -  ;  ■ 
found  many" enumeratoi's  who  consis tently  placed  returns  ■  in  the  wrong  hlock  -  ■. 
hecause  of  faulty  eyesight,  "bad  light,  haste  or  other  causes.  •  Two-color  .,: 
display  improves  this  factor  and  ^upon  this  we  have  depended  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  "block  and  position  erl-drs.    The  form  of  the  schedule  itself  is 
^lore  or  less  conventional ;  and  while  it  may  net  "be  the  hest  form  th^t  can 
"be  used,  it  is  admirahly  adapted  to  mecha-nical  .■ta"bulation,  which  is  one  of 
our  limitations  and  con?ld^rationsi  ;:-:iv-:^'t.^.;  i.-' ;  :  .. 
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As  you  have  noticed,   the-present  scnedules-  have  -  two  marked  differences 
from  those  which  have  "been  used  in  the  past.    The  first  of  these  is  a.  simple 
regiorxalization;  the  second  is  the  color  display  for  each  "block  .  In 
discussing  the  regionali zation  it  may  "be  sail  that  it  mist  conform  to  certain 
mechanical  requirements  and  the  plan  used  is  the  only  one  which  does.  In 
adopting  the  tentative  re^rionali  ze tion  plan  the  primary  factot  was  the  crop 
set-up.    We  have  not  yet  found  it  possiole  to  make  resionali zation  of  farm 
facilities  and  livestock  questions,  althoug^ia  it  is  possible  that  something 
of  this  kind  might  "be  done.     The  net  gain  offered  "by  the  current  regional- 
i zation  is  the  eliminating  of  a"bout  35  useless  questions  in  areas  where 
crops  are  not  grown.     This  saves  time,  fatigue,  and  cost,  and  improves  accu-^ 
racy.    This  regionali zation  can  "bo  carried  ccnsideratly  farther  and  we  hope 
to  make  further  progress  in  line  with  certain  recommendations  of  the 
statisticians. 

The  second  principal  innovation  is  the  overlay  of  skeleton  lettering 
in  red  which  is  designed  to  overcome  one  of  out  greatest  difficulties,  that 
of  position  errors.     The  printer  has  the  overlay  in  too  "bright  a  color  a.nd 
one  inch  too  far  to  the  right,  which  results  in  some  of  this  red  ink  in  the 
column  intended  for  recording  and  also  parti adly  ohscures  some  of  the 
questions.     This  is  a  matter  which  will  te  readily  corrected  on  the  next 
schedule. 

To  emphasize  the  necessity  of  avoiding  position  errors,  we  call 
attention  to  the  cardinal  difference  in  the  ta/culaticn  of  this  material  and 
the  ta'bulation  of  schedules  upon  which  estimates  are  "based.     In  your  work 
it  is  possi'ble  to  discard  any  extreme  or  unsatisfactory  schedule  when 
making  an  estimate,  "but  when  ma,king  a  Census  ta"bijlation  we  are  required  to 
use  every  hona  fide  schedule  if  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  so,  other- 
wise the  enumeration  would  not  approach  completeness.    When  you  realize 
that  there  are  nearly  7,000,000  schedules  and  200  major  questions  on  each 
you  see  that  you  have  opportunity  for  1,400,000,000  or  more  position  errors 
and  that  this  iDacomes  an  outstanding  difficulty. 

In  touching  upon  the  points  in  this  discussion  only  s  few  of  many 
thousands  have  "been  mentioned  —  very  much  less  than  1  per  cent  nf  the 
difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  census  enumeration.     In  your  field  work 
you  have  encountered  many  of  our  old  diffi  cod  ties  and  perhaps  discovered 
several  new  ones.    Your  reports  have  enatled  us  to  pick  out  the  most 
serious  o"bjections  to  the  present  sched^ole  and  your  constructive  criticism 
should  ena"ble  us  to  improve  it  greatly.     There  will  dou"btless  alwa.ys  remain 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  ma.ny  of  the  points  encountered,  hut  pro'ba'bly 
you  realize,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  necessary  to  v/ork  constantly  upon  the 
schedule  with  an  open  mind  and  all  the  "best  knowledge  and  help  availa"ble  to 
o'otain  satisfactory  results. 

A  new  viewpoint  may  sometimes  help  us  greatly.    On  the  other  hand, 
"biased  or  unfair  criticism  may  have  "one  opposite  effect,         "believe  it  is 
distinctly  advisa'ble,  however,  for  your  statistician  and  ours  to  get 
together  and  to  cure  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  statistics  of 
either  service. 


A  sumarization  of ''the  reports- of  the  statistician-s.  has  "been  prepared 
and  also  a  list  of  the  dif  ficttities  encourttered- and  the  errors  made.    As  it  ■ 
required  thirty  days- of  Ihtenslve  training  to  teach -our  area  -snpeirvisors  the^ 
dif f icnl ties  in  connection  with  the  schedule,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
only  the  briefest  sort  of  reference  could  he  given  in  a  twenty-minute 
discussion. 

We  are  happy  to  have  had  -  the  ■  opportunity  which  has  "been  off  ered  us 
and  are  douhly  appreciative  of  the  cooperation  extended  to  us  "by  th6 
Division  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  individual  statisticians. 
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COmBITTS  OF  STATB  AaP-I  GULTURAJi  STATISTICIAI'TS 
IffiLATING  TO  TlilAL  EiOTSPATIOiT 


W,  Be  Jenkins; 
Census'  Bureau,  ¥ashington,  D.  Co 


Following  the  suggestions  contained  in  C«E»Mo  #5^0 p  tlie  field 

statisticians  sent  in  detailed  reports  co%'"ering  tlieir  findings  and 
suggestions  for' improvements  in  the  scheduleBo     The  cominonts  contained 
in  these  reports  are  presented  herein  in  suiniriar^  form.    ITo  effort  has 
"been  made  to  include  ideas  of  any  members  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Hearly 
all  of  the  state  reports  showed  careful  and  intensive  thought  and, 
combined,  they  give  to  those  interested  in  agricultural  sched^jle-making 
a  v/3alth  of  material  concGrning  enumeration  and  other  field  diff icul- 
tieSo 

Deep  gratitude  should  he  expressed  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  an.d  particularly  to  I-lr,  Callander  and  his  personnel  for 
their  assistance  and  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  accomplishing  this 
test  of  the  proposed  schedules,    A  number  of  the  statisticimis  stated 
that  they  hcm  have  a,  keener  £,x:)prcciation  of  their  own  problems  and  of 
the  reaction  of  reporters  to  their  oym  schedules.     Some  also  stated 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  malce  a  more  satisfactorjT-  appraisal  of 
the  resu-lts  secured  either  by  mail  questionnaires  or  by  field  enumera- 
tionso  "        .  . 

-  ■-        GEITEBAL  SUMMAKI 
Arrangement  a,nd  Make-up  of  Schedule 

Arrangement; 

With  fevj  exceptions  a  rearrangement  of  tho  sections,  and  in  a 
few  cases,  of  some  of  the  questions  within  a  section,  has  been  suggested. 
The  most  frequent  suggestion  was  to  place  Section  XIII  (Individual  Crops 
Harvested)  contiguous  to  Section  III  (Uses  of  Land),  this  being  desired 
to  facilitate  securing  a  fig^are  for  Question  13  (La.nd  from  which  crops 
were  harvested)  v/hich  wO'Jld  be  in  conforinity  v/ith  the  acreages  of  tho 
individual  crops  harvested  after  making  due  allowances  for  inter- 
planted  and  succession  crops. 

It  was  also  the  consensus  that  tho  preferable  arrangement  is 
one  which  will  bring  about  the  least  resistance  on  the  pa.rt  of  the 
farmer.    Thus,  quest ichs.  on  income,  expenditures,  values,  mortgages  and 
taxes  should  be  placed  near  the  close  of  tho  schedule*    Someone  has 
comiiented  that  after  v/ading  through  a  series  of  perT)lexing  questions, 
the  mere  turning  over'  of  the  schedule  sets  up  further  resistance  and 
therefore  if  the  questions  which  are  easily  and  quickly  ansv/ered  are  on 
'the  first  page  of  the  schedule,  the  results'  v/ould  be  more  satisfactory. 
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Several  pointed  out  that  oxpGricn.ce  will  toacli  the  enmerator  the  best 
order  to  ask  the  questions,  even  holding  to  the  present  arrrj.igenent» 
One  seemini^ly  wise  suggestion  wa,s  to  have  a  small  blank  space  on  the 
schedule  reserved  as  a  work  sheet. 

Block  Titles:  •     .  .  . 

The  few  connents  which  were  made  relative  to  the  superimposed 
red  block  na"".ies  suggested  their  elimination  or  that  they  be  placed  in 
smaller  tyT)e  and  in  a  position  where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
reading  of  questions  or  the  entering  of  do.ta. 

Length  of  Sched^jle: 

The  general  comment  was  that  the  schedule  is  too  long,  as  the 
farmer,  and  the  enmicrator  both  become  weary.    The  length  referred  to 
here  usually  meaiit  "time  consuming"  as  it  Was  generally  recognised 
cer-tain  questions  such  as  facilities  in  house  could  bo  answered  about 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  asked.    However,  the.  large  number  of  questions 
crowds  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  en^jm.erator  is  lorone  to  enter  his 
information  in  the  wrong  block  or  on  the  v/rong  line.-  ■■ 

New  Q,uestions  or  Additional  Information: 

Most  frequently  desired  are  questions  relating  to  soil  improve- 
ment crops  and  information  for  follow  crops  and  for  acreage  and  xDroduc- 
tion  of  irrigated  crops.    Difficult  to  know  whether  land. devoted  to  soil 
i;.iprovement  crops  belongs  under  Question  I3,  15  0^  16. Questions  on  the 
schedule  which  now  appear  as  a  grouping  for  several  crops  arc  desi.red  to 
be  broken  down  in  individual  states  to  get  some  crop  that  is  widely 
grovm  in  that  state;  for  example,  brooncorn  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  and 
cotton  in  ilcv«r  Mexico.    Also  desired  additional  information  concerning 
livestock  not  on  farms  and  farm-to-markct  roads. 

Substitution  or  Elimination  of  Q;iiestions:  :  ■ ... 

Prcquent  suggestions  were  made  that  the  questions  on  nonfarm 
. income  and  value  of.  home  garden  be  eliminated,  perhaps  to  be  replaced 
by 'dif  for  en  f  type  of  questions.    ITearly  all  of  the  statisticians  com- 
mented on  the  unreliability  of  annual  production  and  sales  of  ;the  dairy 
items  and  production  of,  eggs.    A  number  suggested  that  these  questions 
be  supplanted  by  ones  dealing  with  current  production  and  sales. 

Several  suggested  that  some  of  the  qu.estions  lend  themselves  to 
soinioling  and  not  to  a  census  typo  of  enumeration.    There  v;as  some  dis- 
agreement, however,  as  to  the  type  of  information  which  should  be 
obtained  by  sam.pling.    Tor  insta>nce,  some  thought  it  should  be  informal 
tion  easily  obtained,  such  as  the  age  of  operator,  whether  work  animals 
are  f-arnished  by  the  landlord,  relationship  of  tenant  to  landlord,  -and 
number  of  automobiles,  etc.,  whereas  others  thought  it  should  be  inform- 
ation difficult  to  obtain,  such  as  nonfarm  income,  expenditures,  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  eggs,  etc# 
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Attitude  CI  Farncrs 

Connnents  varied  v/idely  as  to  v/hether  the  farmers  were  willing 
to  furnish.. information.    Only  a  very  fev;  enumerators  reported  mauiy 
refusals.     In  numerous  cases  the  general  conment  v/as  that  the  farmer 
was  vrilling  to  cooperate  after'  the  purpose  was  explained.     In  several  ■ 
cases  where  there  was  hostility,  it  was  apparently  due  in  largo 
measure  to  the  farmer *s  having  been  pestered  on  numerous  occasions 
v/ith  recent  surveys.     It  vras  frequently  reported  that  the  farmers  were 
very  hesitant  to  give  answers  to  the  inquiries  v;hich  they  knew  little 
ahout,  for  example,  values  and  milk  and  egg  production.    The  nonf.arm 
income"  questions  invariahly  aroused  resentment,  this  heing  reported  as 
partic^jlarly  true  in  those  cases  where  there  v/as  considerable  income 
or  where  the  operator  was  a  farmer  only  secondarily. 

Enumerators  and  Enumeration  Proccdijre 

Because  few  records  are  kept  "by  farmers,  many  of  the  statis- 
ticians appreciate  that  the  controlling  factor  in  seci^iring  an  accujrate 
census  is  the  cali^oer  of  the  enumerators.    Particular  stress  was  placed 
on  the  need  of  careful  training,  good  intelligence,  and  an  inquiring 
frame  of  mind.     It  vras  held  that  there  should  he  no  measurement  except 
fitness,  training,  and  ability.     It  was  frequently  suggested  that  a 
rather ■ intensive  period  of  schooling  he  given  to  the  supervisors  and 
enumerators  and  also  tha,t  the  enumerator '  s -work  should  do  checked  at 
the  completion  of  his  first  few  schedules-  and  returned  to  him,  with  a 
record  of  the  errors,  for  correction. 

Map  s 

When  any  comment  was  ma.de,.  it  seemed  to  "be  the  opinion  that  the  maps 
which  were  furnished  are  not  up-to-date  and  that  in  many  cases  maps  v/ere 

already  in  existence  which  were  hotter  suited  for  census  work, 

Rcliahility 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  operators  keep  records.    Those  v;ho 
do  net  keep  records  make  guesses  or  refuse  to  answer.     Some  of  the 
guesses  were  very  wild,  particijlarly  for  the  economic  items  and  for  some 
of  the  production  items.    Most  reliable  are  the  answers  for  specific 
questions  such  as  inventories  of  livestock,  acreages,  kinds  of  facili- 
ties, and  the  like.     Intangibles,  such  as  value  of  land  and  buildings,, 
veJue  of  products  sold,  laborers  hired  on  historical  dates,  milk  and 
egg  production,  etc,  v/ere  not  answered  so  v;ell.    The  psychological 
effect  of  asking  these  questions  v/as  detrimental  to  the  other  questions. 
Much  aid  for  these  items  v/as  required  of  the  enumerator,  so  that 
enumerator's  bias  is  bound  to  be  present.    Records  v/ere  most  frequently 
referred  to  for  taxes,  though  acreages  where  mea-s^ored  under  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  programs  and  production  of  certain  crops  such 
as  cotton,  rice  and  any  grains  v/here  threshing  records  v/ere  available 
v/ere  often  knovm  through  having  records. 

V/herever  a  new  operator  was  encountered,  there  was  difficulty 
in  knowing  v/hether  the  inquiries  referred  to  the  operator  and  his 
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oxjerations  of  tho  previous  yoar  or  to  tho  operator  and  the  farm  he  v/as 
then  on.     It  was  found  that  a  ncn'bor  of  tho  family  other  than  the 
operator  could  not  give  information  as  easily  as  the  operator.-  Excep- 
tion was  made  for  poultry  and  milk  x)roduction  and  value  of  gardens, 
when  the  housewives  often  supplied  more  reliable  answers  th^m  the 
operators. 

Since  the  schedule  is  too  long,  farmers  became  tired  toward 
the  end,  reaching  a  zone  of  diminishing  cooperation  .and  ac curacy 

Most  of  the  farmers  were  entirely  unprepared  to  give  data*- 
Some  of  the  unreliability  might  bo  eliminated  through  advance  knowledge 
of  the  enumeration. 

Supplemental  Schedule 

The  supplemental  schedule  which  is  required  when  there  are  two 
or  more  tenants  for  a  landlord  brought  forth  varied  comment  from  the 
enumerators  in  southern  territory,  for  v/hich  it  was  particularly 
designed,    For  example,  one  said  that  a  supplemental  schedule  would 
caLise  a  lot  of  grief  if  a  general  schedule  for  each  operator  is 
required,  and  that  in  its  present  form  it  causes  more  trouble  than  it  is 
worth,  though  he  admitted  it  v/as  useful  for  tax  and  mortgage  data.  He 
further  rei^orted  that  it  is  an  imposition  to  ask  the  ovmer  detailed 
il;.f ormation  about  each  tenant. 

Another  reported  that  the  ov/nors  agreed  that  the  tenants  would 
bo  able  to  give  data  no  more  accurately  and  probably  not  so  well  as  the 
ovmer s.    He  said  the  tenants  were  diffident,  unfamiliar  with  acreage 
and  production,  and  unsatisfactory  as  a  source  of  data.    He  also  stated 
that  the  supplemental  schedule  furnishes  a  satisfactory  record  of 
oi^erations  and  serves  as  a  check  against  individual  farms  given  subse- 
quently, and  concluded  that  the  schedule  should  be  more  comT)act  and 
that  information  should  be  secured  for  several  more  crops  and  for  hogs* 

Time  or  Season  of  Bnuneration 

Only  the  enumerators  in  Colorado,  ITew  Mexico  and  Ohio  com- 
mented on  the  month  in  which  the  emaneration  could  be  made  most 
advantageously.    These  three  ga.vc  their  preference  as  January  since 
farmers  are  easier  to  conta,ct  at  that  time,  which  is  usually  a  slack 
season  for  farm  v/ork.    Also,  that  month  precedes  the  usual  moving  date 
for  farmers. 

■  Time  per  Schedule 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  the  enumeration  of  a  particular 
farm  varied  considerably  according  to  the  type  of  opercation,  coopera- 
tiveness  of  the  farmer,  and  the  aid  which  the  enumerator  gave  to  the 
listing.     If  good  v/ork  is  done  by  the  enumerator,  the  average  time 
spent  with  the  farmer  needs  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  hour,  after 
all  preliminaries,  requiring  5-15  minutes,  are  over.    One  enumerator 
gave  his  range  as  from  10  to  Uo  minutes,  v/hilc  others  gave  their  range 
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from  one-half  hour  to  h  hours,  *  Most  v/ere  of  the  opinion  that  fron  6  to 
10  schedules  per  day  should  "be  the  range  v/hcn  efficient  work  was  dono» 
Several  rexjorted  12  schedules  as  their  naxin^jii. 
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EESUI.TS  0?  TH3  TBIAL  CSITSUS 


Hilton  S»  Hotison, 
Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D,  C. 

ilj/:    4ii    ^  ^ 


You  have  no  douht  "been  vfondering  what  use  is  "being  made  'b^''  the 
Census  Bureau  of  the  schedules  which  you,  as  enumerators,  secured  in 
connection  with  the  193^  Trial  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Your  v7ork  in  using  the  schedule  for  ohtaining  the  desired 
information  from  the  farm  opera-tors  has  shovm  some  of  the  diff ic-'jJ.ties 
of  the  schedule  as  it  relates  tc  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  Census  Burea.u  is  nov/  engaged  in  editing  and  tabulating  the 
schedules  su"bmitted  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  azialyzed.  The 
procedure  followed  is  as  neo^rly  that  which  would  he  used  in  a  regular 
census  as  is  practicable.     The  schedules  are  edited,  the  data  trans- 
ferred to  punch  Cards,  and  the  results  tabulated  froni  the  punched 
cards.     Thus,  the  trio.l  census  permits  a  trial  of  the  office  procedure 
as  v/ell  as  a  field  trial  of  the  schedule.    In  addition  to  tabulating 
the  edited  returns  the  difficulties  encountered  are  also  noted  and 
summarized. 

The  work  of  tabulating  and  sumrimrizing  the  returns  has  not 
advanced  sufficiently  for  any  crystallization  of  conclusions  based 
upon  the  tabulations  of  the  results.    You,  the  statisticians  who 
cooperated  by  making  this  tria,l  enumeration,  can  be  of  material 
assistance  in  the  analysis  of  the  results  for  your  states.  The 
summary  schedule  for  your  state  will,  v/hen  completed,  be  available  to 
you  upon  request. 

Those  summaries,  though  not  necessarily  representative,  give  a 
cross  section  of  the  agriculttire  within  each  state.    They  will  permit  . 
the  statistician  to  view  and  appraise  the  results  of  his  v/ork.  View- 
ing the  results  from,  the  standpoint  of  totals  and  averages,  the 
statistician  vjith  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  area  and  of  the  farms 
enumerated  has  a  distinct  advantage  v^hen  it  comes  to  an  appraisal  of 
these  results.    Appraising  the  trial  schedule  on  the  basis  of  the 
totals  secured  presents  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  from  that 
of  enumerating  individual  farms.    Possibly  the  totals  or  averages  of 
certain  items  which  appeared  dubious  from  the  standpoint  of  individual 
schedules  migiit  indicate  that  the  errors  in  judj^ment  on  individml 
schedules  tend  to  average  out.    Or,  items  which  appeared  satisfactory 
when  viewed  from  the  standi)oint  of  individual  schedules  may  not  look 
so  well  in  total.    Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  an  appraisal  of  each 
of  the  state  sujiimaries  by  the  statisticians  in  that  state  may  result 
in  further  constructive  suggestions  regcarding  the  schedule  and 
instructions  which  should  be  provided  the  enumerator, 

/ 
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COITCLUSIOITS  DRAmi  7R0K  ETUM3RATI0N 

0?  TK5  193g  TRIAL  C5ITSUS  IIT  MIKxTESO?A 

Paul  Ho  Kirk, 
Statistici,2in,  Minnesota 

***** 

To  consider  the  U«  S«  Census,  or  any  other  census,  as  final,  or 
even  as  a  "base  from  v;hich  no  flexibility  is  allov/ed,  is  an  iridescent 
dreai-i.    The  dependability  of  a  census  lies  in  the  fact  tha.t  it  cones 
very  close  to  being  a,  sample  of  the  universe  and  therefore  is  quite 
representative,  but  above  all,  v/ith  such  a  large  enumeration,  the  two 
laws,  nar.ely,  lav;  of  averages  and  law  of  conpensation,  cone  close  tc 
v/orking  perf ectly. 

In  taking  up.  the  question  of  field  crops,  there  is  rrach  that 
can  be  said,  but  with  the  traditions  back  of  the  U,  S»  Census  as  to 
the  manner  of  selection  of  supervisors  and  enumerators,  I  am  fearful 
little  can  be  accomplished.     I  would  say  that  the  most  constructive 
thing  v/hich  coijild  be  done  is  to  allcv/  the  Census  B-jjoeau  to  carefully 
select  its  supervisors  and  enumerators  with  only  one  object  in  viev;: 
their  experience  and  fitness  for  these  responsible  positions. 
Political  pressure  should  be  removed, 

I  readily  imder stand  that  this  is  a  census  for  the  vjhole  United 
Ste^tes,  but  primarily  must  drav/  the  majority  of  ny  conclusions  from 
years  of  experience  in  Minnesota.    Hov/ever,  on  a  U»  S,  basis,  I  feel 
certain  that  it  would  not  only  lessen  the  v:ork  of  the  enumerator  but 
pave  the  way  for  a  more  accurate  enumeration  if  cuLl  of  Section  XIII, 
including  regional  crops  (001  -  023)  would  be  placed  just  before 
Section  III  -  Farm  Acreage.    In  nearly  every  case  I  fotuid  that  it  ws.s 
unwise  tc  try  to  have  the  fa,mer  answer  the  questions  in  Section  III 
before  he  has  ansv/ered  the  individual  crops  and  these  totaled  up. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  livestock,  poultry  and  d^airy 
statistics,  I  would  suggest  they  irimediately  follov/  the  questions  on 
crops. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  asking 
"wheat  a.nd  flax  mixed."    This  custom,  of  seeding  v/heat  and  fla-x  is  not 
nov;  being  used  to  any  extent  and  would  shorten  the  schedule  coid  allow 
sorie  definite  questions  on  "mixed  grains."    I  feel  sure  more  depend- 
able data,  could  be  secured  if  the  census  schedule  was  so  v;orded  aJid 
instructions  issued  to  both  supervisors  and  enumerators  that  v;hen 
"mixed  grains"  arc  reported  this  rdxture  should  be  stated  on  the 
schedule.     To  illustra.te:  if  a  farm.er  reported  30  acres  of  succotash 
or  mixed  grains,  the  report  should,  if  the  mixture  was  v/heat  and  oats, 
plainly  shovr  tha^t  of  this  30  acres  15  v/ere  whea.t  a.nd  15  oats,  or  wha.t- 
evcr  the  mixed  acrea.ge.    As  the  question  now  reavds,  v;hen  tab-olated  it 
is  necessary  to  reallocate  this  "mixed  grains"  to  the  proper  crops. 
The  U.  S.  Census  gives  us  no  clue  along  this  line. 
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As  the  !!•  S,  Census  asks'  f  or  harvested  acres,  it  is  presumed 
you  got  harvested  acres,  .'but  that  depends  entirely  on  how  the 
cnuLierator  asks  the  question  or  follows  it  up.    The  enumerator  goes  to 
a  farn,  sits  down  with  the  farmer  and  starts    taking  the  census.  Ee 
cones  to,  say,  wheat  or  oats  .and  asks,  "Hov/  many  acres  of  wheat  did  you 
have?"    He  may  or  nay  not  stiijulate  "harvested."    The  farmer,  particular- 
ly since  the  Soil  Conservation  hegan  subsidizing  f earners,  naturally 
thinirs  of  all  his  acres.    Unless  the  enunerator  is  careful  he  may  get  a 
planted  acreage  rather  th.'in  a  harvested  acreage^     In  other  words,  the 
farmer  knows  his  production  "better  than  his  acreage. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  any  census,  U.  S.  or  state,  is 

just  as  good  as  the  individual  enimerators,  and  the  one  thing  the 
United  States  cannot  have  is  personal  contact  year  after  year  with 
enumerators.    This  is  a  serious  drawback  'out  no  one  is  to  "blame.    As  I 
said  in  the  heginiiing  of  this  article,  the  InMS  of  averages  and  compen- 
sation do  work  in  these  enumerations  and  therehj^  make  them  as  reliable 
as  possible  under  the  present  method  the  Census  Bureau  must  conform  to 
in  the  selection  of  its  supiervisors  and  enumerators. 


1940  CENSUS  —-  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  ITE.MS 


Henry  Mo-  Taylor,' 
Agricultural  Statistician,  Virginia 

«    i)(    i|e    9(e    a|c  4e 


The  dairy  and  poultry  items  on  the  Census  schedule  are  most  difficult 
for  the  farmer  to  answer  accurately.    Our  e-xperience  in  taking  the  1937 
trial  census  showed  that  only  2  out  of  68  farm  operators  could  answer  milk 
production  accurately,     ITe  found  that  most  farmer-s,  when  asked  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  eggs  during  the  preceding  year,  immediately  said  that  it 
was  impossilDle  to  answer,  and  requested  the  enumerator  to  D-ake  an  estimate 
"based  on  what  other  farmers  had  reported.    The  operator  then  had  to  "be 
assisted  in  making  an  estimate,  and  this  required  considerahle  time  and 
patience. 

The  results  of  the  previous  census  reports  indicate  that  "both  milk 
and  egg  production  as  reported  on  the  Census  schedule  are  influenced  "by  the 
time  at  which  the  enimeration  was  made.    For  instance,  the  1930  Census, 
which  was  ta,ken  as  of  April  1st,  indicated  a  much  larger  production  per  cow 
and  per  hen  than  shown  "oy  the  1925  and  1935  Census  reports,  which  were  taken 
as  of  January  1st,    The  farm  operator,  undou'btedly,  is  influenced  in  making 
his  estimate  hy  the  production  at  the  time  the  question  is  asked.  He 
immediately  thinks  of  the  quantity  of  milk  or  the  num"ber  of  eggs  that  were 
produced  yesterday  or  during  the  preceding  week  and  then  proceeds  to  esti- 
mate for  the  entire  year  upon  this  "basis. 

Commercial  dairymen  and  poultrymen  a.pparently  are  alDle  to  answer 
these  questions  fairly  satisfactorily,  and  for  this  reason  the  questions 
on  sales  of  dairy  products  seem  to  "be  easier  to  answer  than  the  questions 
on  production.     The  accuracy  of  Census  reports  pro'ba'b'ly  varies  from  State 
to  State,     In  the  important  dairy  and  poultry  States  the  production  figures 
are  pro"ba'bly  fairly  reliable,  "but  in  the  non-commercial  areas  thoy  are 
largely  guesse^^  and  are  generally  the  enumerator's  opinion  rather  than  the 
operator's.    Unless  the  enumerator  is  very  conscientious  he  will  soon  find 
that  it  is  m.uc.n.  easier  for  him  to  suggest  a  figure  than  to  attempt  to  have 
the  farmer  work  this  out  for  himself. 

We  realize  the  difficulty  of  wording  these  questions  in  a  practical 
manner  and  in  a  way  which  will  secure  accurate  results.    Our  experience  in 
taking  the  trj^'al  Census,  and  also  working  T/ith  the  Census  Bureau,  convinces 
us  that  the  present  questions  will  not  secure  a.ccu.rate  figures  for  milk  and 
egg  production.    T7e  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the  wording  of  these 
questions: 

Cows  Milked,  Milk  and  Butter,  1959 

1«     Total  cows  and  heifers  m-ilked  yesterday, 

2,  Milk  produced  yesterday, 

3,  Avera.ge  a.nnual  production  of  milk  per  cow  for  all  cows 
milked  during  1939, 

4,  Total  num'ber  of  cows  and  heifers  milked  during  all  or 
any  part  of  1939, 

5,  Butter  churned,  pounds. 


-pb-gl'try  . '  -  ■   ■  ■ 

1,  '    Chickens- over  three  months-  on  this  farm  on -January  1,  1940. 

2,  Hens  of  laying  age  on  this- farm- yesterday,  \  - 

3,  Chicken  eggs  prochiced  on  this  farm  yesterday, 

4.  A-«^e^age  annual  production  of  chicken  eggs  per  layer  during  1939, 

5.  Total  hens  of  laying  a^e  on  this  f  am.  during  all  or  any  ps-rt  of 
1939. 

6.  Chickens  raised  in  1939,  whether  sold,  consumed  or  on  hand. 


The  operator  will  "be  ahle  to  ansijTer  accurately  the  questions  on  the 
num'ber  of  eggs  and  milk  produced  yesterday.     The  average  production  during 
the  year  will  "be  a  rough  estimate,  "but  such  an  estimate  on  "behalf  of  all 
farmers  who  have  milk  cows  will  give,  a  fairly  accurate  figure  for  each 
county  and  State.     The  answer  to  the  question  on  total  num'ber  of  cows  and 
heifers  milked  during  the  year  v^lll  pro'ba'bly  not  "be  accurate,  "but  a  compa- 
rison of  this  figure  with  the  num"ber  of  cows  milked  yesterday  will  he  very 
helpful  in  determining  the  num'ber  actually  milked.     The  Census  Bureau  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  then  estimate  total  production. 


The  same  comments  apply  to  the  questions  on  chi.ckens  and  eggs. 

We  admit  that  these  questions  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
may  "be  possi'ble  to  secure  the  num'ber  of  cows  and  milk  production  quarterly 
on  the  first  of  each  of  the  following  months:  January,  April,  July,  and 
Octoher.    However,  our  experience  in  getting  answers  to  the  question  on 
the  num"ber  of  farm  la"borers  on  the  first  of  these  months  was  not  very 
satisfactory,    We  strongly  recommend  that  "before  the  1940  Census  schedule 
is  finally  decided  upon,  a  trial  of  these  questions  "be  made  either  hy  mail 
or  "by  visiting  farms,  - 
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THE  AORICULTUIIAI.  SCEBIDULS  FOR  THE  I9UQ  FEJURAL  C5IJSUS 
(Heconiiendations  for  inproving  the  I539  schediile  leased  on  field  trials) 

•-     .  H.  Aa  Marks, 

Statistician,  Florida 

*  *  *  * 

EHUITS  Ai?D  VEGETABLES 

If  the  Trial  Census  schedule  which  was  used  in  Ja,nuar;;^  had  con- 
tained q^i..iestions  on  fruits  and  vegetables  like  sor.e  of  those  used  for 
the  1930  Census,  nj  task  would  he  easier  "because  there  v;ould  "be  so 
nany  improvcnents  to  suggest.     The  i^resent  schedule  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  corrected  the  nistal^es  of  1930  ^-li^  earlier  years  and  I  find 
Dore  to  connend  than  to  criticise  in  the  present  schedule  which  was 
used  in  the  trial  enumeration. 

ITo  ccninent  is  needed  on  the  acres  and  production  questions  on 

fruits. 

It  might  he  an  inproveoent  if  a  grouping  of  all  Florida  fruits 
and  nuts  nij^xt  "be  aade  under  a  regional  classification  which  would 
pernit  leaving  out  apples  and  cherries  which  are  occp.sicnally  planted 
"by  misguided  inrdgrants  from  the  north  "but  v/hich  v/ill  not  thrive  and 
produce  edihle  fruit  in  Elorida»     Cf  less  importance  under  Regional 
Croi^s  is  the  inclusion  of  some  crops  such  as  quinces  and  English 
walnuts  which  are  almost  unlrnov/n  in  Elorid?.,  and  I  ass^ome  the  s.sime 
thing  has  occurred  in  some  other  states.     It  is  hoped  that  these 
little-grown  crops  can  be  removed  from  the  sched'ole  and.  other  crops 
more  important  in  the  state  can  "be  substituted. 

The  questions  relating  to  vegetables  are  much  the  sar.e  as  those 
in  previous  inquiries.    Acres  and  value  of  crops  are  asked  as  in  pre- 
vious enumerations,  v/hich  brings  up  the  question:  Wiiy  ask  for  produc- 
tion of  corn,  peanuts,  apples  ar.d  pecrais,  but  no  value,  while  for  the 
vegetables,  value  is  asked  but  not  production?    For  twenty  j^ears  Crop 
Estimates  has  been  collecting  production  figures  for  truck  as  v/ell  as 
staple  crops  and  fruit.    Prices  have  been  collected  by  schedule  and 
daily  reports  from  terminal  r.arkets  and  field  stations  of  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Division  f-arniF.h  check  prices  fully  as  good  as  those 
for  the  fruit  crops.     If  qua,ntity  rather  than  price  is  of  the  most 
importance  for  staple  crops  and  fruits,  it  should  be  most  important 
for  the  vegetable  crops  as  well.     It  is  true  that  vegetable  crops, 
especially  those  grown  during  the  v/inter  months,  are  subject  to 
greater  hazard  from,  frost  and  water  damage  than  other  crops,  but 
tying  up  the  reported  acres  vdth  a  definite  production  should  be  an 
aid  to  accuracy  in  getting  acres  harvested.    Vegeta,ble  crops  are  sold 
in  the  field,  at  the  packing  house,  f.o.b.,  or  delivered,  graded  and 
ungraded,  packed  and  unpacked.    Any  statement  01  va-lue  is  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  indefinite  unless  there  is  some  wa,y  of  knowing  wha-t  is 
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included  in  the  reported  value.     The  trio.l  enumeration  did  not  shed  much 
light  on  this  prohlem.    Some  growers  renenhered  the  amounts  -received 
more  readily  than  quantity  sold,  while  others  "began  with  quantity  and 
figured  about  what  they  received.     If  quantity  had  "been  asked  rather  than 
Xorice,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  grower  would  "be  a'ble  to  report  on 
this  item  any  more  readily  than  on  price  received*    It  ma>y  he  true, 
however,  that  reported  quantity  multiplied  hy  estimated  Tprice  in  knovm 
units  might  give  a  truer  picture  of  value  than  the  rer^orted  value  of 
indefinite  meaning.    And  you  would  have  quant ity*  v/hereas  now  you  have 
only  the  reported  value.    Is-  there  a  valid  reason  why  price  rather  than 
quantity  should  "be  asked  for  vegetables  a.s  has  been  done  in  the  iDast,  or 
is  it  merely  following  a  precedent  established  when  the  vegetable  indus- 
try was  unorganized  and  the  Census  enumeration  was  the  only  way  to  get 
any  approximation  of  the  value  of  these  crops? 

This  still  leaves  the  question  of  trtick  crops  in  the  =  south.  Jot 
beans,  pei^pers  and  similar  crops,  ^planting  b-egins  in  the  fall  and  may 
continue  into  the  spring.     It  is  likely  that  the  grower  of  such  crops 
vdll  report  for  a  crop  rather  than  calendar  year,    Portun.ately,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ha.rvesting  takes  place  a,fter  January  1,  so  that 
while  this  problem  exists,  in  most  yea.rs  it  probably  does  not  affect 
the  sta,te  acrea,ge  and  production  to  any  groat  extent.     It  is  easier  to 
state  the  problem  than  to  suggest  a  cijxe.    Comparability  with  previous 
years  must  always  be  considered  and.  any  change  su^v^gected  for  truck 
croiDs  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importan-ce  to  outweigh  this  factor. 
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K,  Reed, 

Statistician,  Colorado 

:|e    aic    9|«  4t 


F-imdamentall^,  the  diff ic-olties  inherent  in  a  Census  en-umeration 
are  primarily  those  resulting  from  incom.pleteness  of  enuiaeration,  and 
the  possibilities  of  duplication  v/hich  m.ay  result  if  extensive  efforts 
are  made  tov:ard  obtaining  a  complete  enumeration,    V/here  livestock  is 
run  under  range  conditions,  especially  in  the  case  of  sheep  where  the 
animals  of  a  single  ownership  are  held  in  hands  located  in  different 
counties,  or  even  in  different  states,  the  matter  of  contacting  the 
right  people  v;ho  are  in  a.  position  to  give  a,uthentic  information  is  an 
essential  consideration.    By  comparison  with  these  fundamentals,  the 
mere  matter  of  classifying  the  animals  "becomes  very-  elementary.  Since 
the  amount  of  space  to  "be  devoted  to  livestock  items  is  lim.it ed,  and 
the  questions  a-ppearing  on  the  sample  schedule  used  this  year  cover 
the  subject  fairly  v;g11,  no  recommendations  are  being  P-ade  for  either 
additions  or  deletions, 

MAKING  THE  BITOISATIOIT  IH  Kd^JGE  TSEHITOPI 

IfiHiere  animals  (particularly  sheep  and  cattle)  are  handled  under 
range  cond-itions,  the  reliability  and  completeness  of  the  Census  enum- 
eration will  depend  very  largely  on  the  amoiint  of  preparation  v/hich  is 
made  in  advance  of  initiating  the  enumeration.    As  the  first  item  in 
preparation,  I  would  sugg'est  obtaining  from  the  records  of  County 
Assessors  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  sheep  oimers  appearing  on 
the  tax  rolls.    This  procedure  was  followed  in  connection  v/ith  the 
1930  Census,  and  if  I  an  informed  correctly,  this  rcsul.tod  in  proba,bly 
^  the  best  er.-i:m.ers.ticn  of  sheep  ever  mad.e  in  the  Western  range  sheep 
states,     I  -imderstand  this  proce6.ure  was  not  followed  in  connection 
with  making  the  1935  Census  enumeration,  and  the  degree  of  completeness 
and  the  reliability  of  the  classif ice.tion  of  sheep  v/as  of  questionable 
accuracy, 

IVhile  some  additional  expense  would  result  from  maJcing  these 
advance  preparations,  the  amount  should  not  be  large.    The  problem 
could  be  handled  by  setting  up  offices  in  the  range  sheep  states 
several  months  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  enumera.tion.     The  person 
in  charge  would  probably  need  one  secretarial  assistant  in  each  area. 
This  person  could  correspond  with  County  Assessors  and  nalze  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining' these  lists  of  names  of  ovmers  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

Without  advising  th.at  the  procedure  be  followed,  but  rather  for 
the  sake  of  opening  up  the  question  for  consideration,  I  might  suggest 
that  this  Area  office  then  undertake  to  actually  malce  the  enumeration 
of  these  larger  bands  of  range  sheep  -(these  miglit  be  termed  nomadic 
bands),     I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Census  Bureau  proce- 
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dure  to  discuss  in  detail  hov;  such  an  enumeration,  if  made,  could  be 
coordinated  with  the  general  emamero.tion.     That  is,  how  duplication 
could  be  eliminated,  or  hov^  it  could  be  worked  into  the  general  list- 
ings from  the  primary  enumeration.    Much  of  this  special  enumeration 
work  could  be  done  through  the  mail,  probably  with  use  of  a  special 
sheep  schedule,  together  with  a  special  letter  and  special  instruc- 
tions covering  the  sheep  cnuinoration  problem.    Naturally,  if  this 
special  procedure  were  follov;ed,  additional  instructions  would  have 
to  be  given  to  enumerators  doing  the  generaJ.  farni  to  farm  work. 

Unless  the  range  sheep  enumeration  is  given  special  treatment, 
an  incomplete  enumeration  and  questionable  classification  is  certain 
to  result.    Let  us  presume  that  a  general  enumerator  encounters  a 
band  of  sheep  wintering  on  a  fariA  operated  by  a  person  other  than  the 
owner  of  the  sheep.     The  ov/ner  of  this  farm  knows  roughly  how  many 
animals  are  on  his  place*    He  does  not  knov/  the  classification  nor 
would  he  know  the  nujiibor  of  sheep  which  had  been  shorn  during  the 
previous  year,  nor  the  pounds  of  wool  shorn.     Some  rough  indication  of 
the  classification  of  the  animals  could  be  obtained  from  the  herder  in 
charge  but  these  herders  would  not  have  the  shearing  information.  A 
general  enumerator  would  encounter  these  i^roblems  and  others  which  it 
is  probably  not  necessary  to  list.     It  is  recognized,  to  be  sure,  that 
use  of  the  special  cn-am orator  would  odd  additional  complications  in 
the  V7ay  of  possible  duplication  with  the  general  onmeration  and  any 
general  incompleteness  in  the  special  enumeration.    Weighing  the 
evidence,  however,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  better  results 
vrould  be  obtained  through  use  of  advance  preparation  and  special 
onuj.ieration  than  through  failure  to  use  a  proceduTe  based  on  this 
method.    Possibly  a  modification  of  this  method  would  be  better, 
nai^iely,  one  of  obtaining  the  list  of  namos  in  advance  and  furnishing 
of  this  list  to  the  general  enumerator. 

It  is  believed  that  the  procedure  of  distributing  Census 
schedules  in  advance,  as  was  done  in  connection .with  . taking  of  the  1935 
Census,  was  a  decidedly  forward  step  in  making  the  enumerp.tion.  This 
was  unquestionably  helpfuJ.,  not  only  as  related  to  the  livestock 
portion  of  the  schedule  but  also  as  related  to  the  schedule  as  a  v/hole. 
As  related  to  livestock  specifically,  this  procedure  tends . to  tie  the 
numbers  to  the  date  January  1,  and  materially  si^eeds  up  the  work  of  the 
enumerator.    As  related  to  the  general  cnum.cration,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned here  that  all  enumerators  should  be  especially  urged  to  mention 
the  fact  that  inventory  numbers  of  livestock  should  give  numbers  on 
J  anuary  1 . 

Suggestions  for  a  livestock  enumeration  v/ould  not  be  complete 
without  mention  tha,t  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  enumera- 
ting animals  in  feed  lots,  both  commercial  and  priva,te.    Cur  analysis 
of  previous  Census  enumerations  indicates  a  general  incompleteness  in 
the  enur.ieration  of  animals  in  feed  lots.    There  are  possibly  three 
principal  reasons  for  such  incompleteness:     (l)  Marketing  and  deaths 
of  animals  between  Januar^,,^  1  and  the  date  of  enumeration;  (2)  FaiKire 
to  contact  all  farmer  feeders;  (3)  failure  to  contact  coLimercial 
feeders  such  as  railroad  feeding  yards,  and  other  large  feed  lot 
operators  v;ho  do  a  large  amount  of  feeding  on  small  areas* 
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I  have  not  cle?^.lt  v/ith  such  itcns  as  these  concerning  r.ilk  pro- 
duction, egf^  production  and  chicken:^  raised*     It  so  ens  hardly  necessary 
to  deal  vith  then  here,  except  to  s:iy  that  unless  each  enunerator  is 
ingenious  in  his  :.:ethods  of  ■brin,,;inti  out  the  facts  as  related  to  these 
prohlens  and  painst?icing  in  sift  in  .-^  the  evidence,  iteas  of  this  nature 
will  tend  to  he  very  largely  rough  estir.atcso 

As  a  najor  x^'^enise  of  this  discussion  I  have  urged  special  pro- 
cedure for  ohtaining  a  conplete  en-aiieration  of  livestock,  particularly 
sheep  "being  r^Jin  uiider  range  conditions^     In  connection  v/ith  the  193^ 
Census,  the  Crop  Sstinates  orgaJiization  die'  this  prcli::inary  v/ork 
alnoot  entirely* 

I  feci  that  ny  report  ';rculd  not  he  ccnplote  if  I  did  not  suggest 
that  the  Census  Bureau  follow  this  procedure  independent  of  the  Crop 
Estinatos 'organization,  so  far  as  the  action  end  of  the  prograa  is 
conccrnodo 
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SPECIAL  CROPS; 
TSEIR  EUlgORATIOlT  mum.  THE  19UQ  CSHSUS  SCEEDUL5 

H,  P«  Sryant, 
Statistician,  Kentucky- 
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The  enweraticn  of  special  crops  "brings  to  its  sha.rpest  focus 
v/hat  is  really  one  of  the  most  essential,  points  of  the  entire  Census, 
"both  for  these  crops  and  for  all  other'  questions,  i.e.,-  careful  and 
competent  instruction  of  enumerators  and  a  following  through  "by  the 
district  supervisors  to  see  that  the  instructions  are  followed. 
Without  this,  the  -enumeration  of  special  crops,  would. he  a.  farce. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  special  ."crops,  cond  therefore 
somewhat  unusual  in  frequency  of  occurrence  or  in  classification,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  incompletely  or  inaccurately  enumerated. 
There  is  nothing  that  ^sjIII  take  the  place  of  a  careful  drilling  into 
the  onmerators  the  fact  that  after  all  ordinary  crops  and  other  ques- 
tions have  been  covered,  qyqtj  producer  should  be  carefully  asked 
whether  he  harvested  any  other  kind  of  crop  cr  product.    Very  often  the 
enumerators  themselves  are  not  o.ccurately  familiar  with  the  production 
of  special  crops  and  with  what  farmers  are  introducing  them,  even  in  the 
enumerators*  own  localities. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  that  I  should  saj  I  am  spcalcing  not 
only  from  experience  as  a  statistician  "but  from  experience  both  as  a 
census  district  supervisor  and  in  making  actual  field  en'om. oration.  I 
have  o'bserved  whore  the  failure  to  give  the  erromerators  such  instruc- 
tion, and  to  see  that  these  instructions  were  properly  executed,  have 
caused  material  errors.    This  is  not  offered  as  destructive  criticism 
hut  in  the  franlr  spirit  of  helpfulness,  in  trying  to  get  tho  most 
accurate  data  that  can  "be  gathered. 

The  enumeration  of  some  of  the  special  crops  also  brings  in  the 
question  of  how  much  willful  bias  may  now  e::ist  aiuong  farmers  in  the 
desire  to  obtain  more  proiita"ble  bases,  and  ncuzes  necessary  the  careful 
re-checking  of  acreages  when  filling  out  schedules.    Cn  the  other  hand, 
it  often  is  probable  there  may  "be  a  downv/ard  bias  due  to  farmers'  desire 
not  to  report  acreages  or  production  over  their  bases  or  allotments,  for 
fear  the  data  so  given  might  be  used  as  a  check  on  their  other  figures. 
In  other  words,  the  task  of  the  census  enumerator  and  of  the  census 
district  supervisor  is  now  more  difficult  and  more  exacting  then  ever 
before. 

These  generalizations  may  "be  applied  to  all  special  crops  in  all 
states,  but  in  our  particular  state  (Kentucky)  our  major  cash  crop, 
tobacco,  is  classified  as  a  "regional"  crop.     In  the  handling  of  the 
en-umeration  of  tobacco  data  there  is  one  very  great  need  that  has  not 
yet  been  met,  as  the  saxiple  schedule  is  printed.     In  our  state,  the 
lunpin-  together  of  all  the  six  distinct  types  of  tobacco  is  Just 
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about  as  logical  as  it  v/ould  be  to  li:u-ip  all  grains  together  and  simply 
ask  acreage  arid  production  of  "Grain  Crops,"    Our  six  types  of  tobacco 
are  different  in  variety,  different  in  growing,  different  in  curing  and 
marketing,  and  different  in  the  uses  that  arc  nade  of  then,  and  in  the 
channels  of  trade  and  geographical  areas  of  consunption  to  and  through 
which  they  nove.    For  that  reason  it  is  very  much  needed,  and  I  hope 
it  nay  be  found  possible,  to  have  the  emjuicrators  identify,  by  one  of 
the  six  type  nanes,  the  tobacco  production  and  acreage. 

I  think  the  statisticians  here  x\dll  agree  with  no  that  it  is 
nore  difficult  to  nake  satisfactory  estimates ,  and,  in  usuy  cases, 
noro  difficult  to  unravel  fron  the  census  data  satisfactory  analyses 
of  ninor  crops  than  of  major  crops,  on  which  there  are  ar.iple  data* 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  urge  that  every  possible  effort 
be  made  to  impress  upon  the  enmierators  and  the  district  supervisors 
the  absolute  necessity  of  handling  the  data  on  special,  or  regional, 
or  minor  crojps  v/ith  extra  care  and  precision. 
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SCONOMIO  QUESTIONS  OK  THS  1938  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  TRIAL  CEITSUS 


Erank  Andrex^s, 
Statistician,  Utah-Hevada 
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The  questions  considered  in  these  coranients  are  those  nmihered 
21  to  66  on  the  Census  schedule.     These  economic  and  social  questions 
were  answered  for  the  50  farms  covered  hy  the  trial  enumeration  in 
Utah  as  readily  as  were  the  other  questions.     Such  resistance  as  was 
encountered  in  Utah  applied  to  the  entire  inquiry.    This  resistance 
consisted  of  complaints  ra.ther  than  refusals  to  answer  questions; 
complaints  due  sometimes  to  a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  "being  asked  so 
many  questions  and  at  other  times  due  to  a  fear  that  the  information 
v/ould  he  used  for  taxation  pu.rposes. 

None  of  the  questions  covered  by  these  comments  seem  to  need 
rewording  in  order  to  make  them  effective  in  Utaiio    It  is  recommendad, 
however,  that  instructions  to  enumerators  include  explanations  and 
warnings  concerning  certain  questions. 

The  questions  concerning  tota.l  value  of  the  farm  and  value  of 
buildings  involve  the  usual  difficulty  of  the  farmer  appra.ising  his 
own  property.    The  emzmerator  should  note  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  entire  farm  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  compare 
the  land  value  thus  com.puted  with  the  reported  acreage  in  the  farm 
and  the  probable  value  per  acre.    Also,  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  the  value  of  the  farmer's  dwelling  house 
should  be  noted  a.nd  the  difference  compared  mentally  v/ith  the  other 
buildings  on  the  farm.    Also,  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt  should  be 
compared  to  the  valuation  of  the  farm.    Other  items  may  be  checked 
roughly  by  comparing  the  reported  figure  v/lth  other  figures  on  the 
schedule  wherever  practicable. 

The  answers  to  the  question  on  non-farm  income,  an.oimt  expended 
for  forest  products,  hardware,  etc.,  and  possibly,  also,  the  total 
expense  for  farm  labor  may  contain  considera-ble  error  unless  the  farm.er 
has  some  kind  of  a  record.    The  error  might  be  due  to  a  considerable 
nmber  of  small  items  coriposing  the  total,  items  of  irregular  expense 
v/hich  might  easily  be  overlooked  or  might  have  occurred  in  a  preceding 
year  and  be  remembered  as  for  the  yeai'  in  question.    Eor  such  items 
as  the  purchase  of  au.tomobiles  or  such  seasonal  purchases  as  for  seeds, 
plants,  trees  and  fertilizer,  possibly  the  farmer's  memory  would  be 
fairly  dependable.    The  Utah  fi-uit  growers  enLimerated  in  the  trial 
census  apparently  kept  in  mind  the  cost  of  their  crates  and  boxes  when 
they  reported  on  expenditures  for  forest  products. 

The  enumerators  should  be  warned  that  the  number  of  days  of 
farm  work  by  hired  laborers  reported  for  question  #4S  should  be  the  sum 
of  the  days  of  all  laborers.    The  Utah  enui:ierator  had  one  instance  of  a 
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nisimdor standing.    Two  ncn  were  enployed  for  ik  days  each  'out  the 
schedule  shov;ed  a  total  of  only  lU.    The  ai.iount  of  cash  reported  for 
the  1^  days  indicated  28  days  should  have  "been  the  answer. 

Another  diff  icuJ.ty  v;hi  ch  the  cnur.ierator  nay  overcone  is  the 
estimating  "oj  the  farner  of  the  total  days  worked  "by  fruit  pickers  and 
similar  laborers  who  are  paid  l3y  the  unit  of  product  harvested  and  not 
paid  "by  the  day  or  hour.    A  nuiiber  of  comcrcial  fruit  growers  in  Utah 
declined  to  estimate  the  number  of  days  of  hired  labor  but  did  give 
the  total  ar.iount  paid  for  such  labor.    The  enumerator  who  called  on 
these  fruit  growers  did  not  suggest  to  the  farmer  how  to  estimate  the 
n^'ombcr  of  days.    Had  he  been  a  regular  eniLmerator,  he  should  have  been 
instructed  to  go  back  and  try  to  get  a  fair  estimate. 
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.'•EMSEATOIl  BIAS  IH  CMSUS  DATA 


Jo  Jb  Morgan, 
Research  Section,  Ifashington,  Do  C. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  "by  agricultural  economists  and  statis- 
ticians that  further  imx^rovement  in  the  reliability  of  state  assessors* 
enumerations  and  the  S^ederal  Census  of  Agriculture  will  have  to  come 
largely  from  a  more  efficient  field  enumeration.  The  Social  Science 
Research  Committee  on  the  Census  of  Agriculture  made  this  statement; 
"ilxcept  as  the  coverage  has  "been  complete  and  the  questions  correctly 
answered  and  recorded  in  the  field,  no  amount  of  efficiency  in  edit- 
ing, coding  and  tahulation  can  produce  a  satisfactory  census*" 

An  analysis  of  dispersion  in  assessors*  or  Federal  Census  d.ata 
for  a  county  known  to  he  very  homogenous  often  shows  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  v-ariation  in  yield  per  acre  of  crops,  ratios  of  crops  to 
land  in  farms  or  crop  land,  milk  and  egg  production,  and  in  other 
itcmse    An  oxqmination  of  individual  schedules  for  quostionahle  coun- 
ties reveals  that  some  enumerators  reported  crop  failure  on  practically 
every  schedule,  and  others  in  the  adjacent  townships  made  no  entriecs 
for  this  item,    A  high  percentage  of  the  returns  in  one  enumerator's 
district  will  show  a  yield  per  acre  of  corn  of  exactly  20  "bushels. 
The  majority  of  the  schedules  in  the  adjoining  m.inor  civil  divisions 
will  "be  an  even  30  "bushels.    Egg  production  in  one  district  v/ill  be 
consistently  reported  at  three  dozen  per  hen  per  year  as  compared 
with  four,  five  or  sis  dozen  per  hen  for  adjacent  districts  with 
similar  farm  flocks.    Milk  x^^i'oduction  often  shows  the  same  inconsist- 
ency. 

Snmerator  bias  in  many  cases  obscures  the  actual  sj-read  between 
townships 5  and  the  change  from  one  censtis  to  the  next©    The  source  of 
bias  unless  controlled  by  the  schedule  or  the  en-amerator  seriously 
affects  the  reliability  of  any  enumeration  for  mAnor  civil  divisions  or 
other  smcall  geographic  areas.    "For  some  items,  the  da.ta  by  states  are 
of  doubtful  value  because  of  this  factor.    A  studj'  of  enumerator  bias 
suggests  four  primary  caTxses  of  this  source  of  error,  namely:  (l)  Man- 
ner in  which  the  questions  are  asked;  (2)  Assistance  given  the  farmer 
in  answering  the  questions;  (3)  Data  supplied  on  the  basis  of 
cmimerator^s  Judgment;  and  (k)  Omission  of  items.    Sach  of  these 
factors  is  discussed  separately. 

Manner  in  which  the  questions  are  asked: 

The  difference  in  interpretation  of  definitions  for  particular 
items  often  accounts  for  the  change  in  one  toi/^rnship  from  one  census  to 
the  next.    The  definition  of  "land  in  farms,"  "idle  land,"  "crop  failure" 
or  any  other  item  involving  classification  may  not  mean  the  same  to  any 
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tvjo  enunerators.    On  a  given  farn  we  find  crops  grown  in  combination 
with  other  crops,  with  the  rate  of  planting  and  width  of  rov/c  Vary- 
ing between  fields;  partial  harvesting  of  fields  for  different  uses 
of  the  crop.    Fields  that  have  been  idle  fron  one  to  nany  voars; 
pasture  varying  from  open  to  woodland;  and  n-jiy  other  classification 
problems.    Any  item  that  is  not  definite  within  itself  but  is  depend- 
ant on  definitions  for  comparability  should  bo  carefully  studied. 
Unless  the  enuiiorator  ^onder stands  and  follov^s  all  the  definitions, 
rtiles  and  regulations,  the  information  he  obtains  will  not  be 
comparable  vlth  the  data  obtained  by  other  enumerators.    A  question 
should  be  asked  as  written  and  modified  by  the  essential  supplement- 
ary instructions  applicable  to  the  area.     Thought  should  be  given  to 
developing  "clear  cut"  questions  v;hile  interviewing  the  first  few 
farmers.     These  unbiased  questions  vdll  shorten  the  interview  and 
keep  the  farmer  from  losing  his  patience.     Carefully  planned 
enumerator  schools,  after  the  enmerators  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  schedule  and  to  emmerate  a  few  trial  schedules,  would 
serve  to  minimize  the  bias  resulting  from  misinterpretation  of  defini- 
tions. " 

Assistance  given  the  farmer  in  answering  questions: 

The  items  on  a.  Census  schedule  may  be  classified,  with  respect 
to  the  ability  of  the  average  farmer  to  give  im]:iediate  and  reliable 
answers,  into  three  groups.     The  first  group  includes  items  that 
involve  no  estimation  or  memory  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  V'ater 
pi]ped  into  the  batliroom,  farm  on  electric  power  line,  number  of 
tractors,  work-stock  and  similar  items  indicate  the  characteristics 
of  this  group.     The  second  or  intermediate  group  involves  meD.ory  but 
very  little  estimationo    Many  of  the  items  require  for  answers 
definite  quantities  as  of  particular  dates  during  the  year.  ITaturally 
the  average  farmer's  memory  becomes  hazy  as  to  these  figiires  from,  one 
to  twelve  months  later.    Examples  of  this  kind  a^re:  acreage  of  major 
crops,  measured  production  of  certain  crops,  s.nd  livestock  as  of 
January  1,     The  third  group  of  items  involves  both  estimation  suid 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.    Hotev/orthy  ex^^jnples  of  this  class- 
ification are:  milk  produced  during  the  past  year,  butter  churned, 
eggs  produced,  chickens  raised,  and  production  of  certain  crops. 

For  the  items  in  group  one,  the  enumerator  ca,n  ask  a  straight- 
forward question  and  record  the  answer  as  given.    If  the  question  is 
asked  correctly,  there  is  no  chance  for  enumerator  bias  to  distort 
the  information.    The  diff icuJ-ty  in  enui^erating  items  in  group  two, 
relating  to  fairly  definite  quantities  but  involving  m.em.oiy  on  the 
part  of  the  famer,  varies  v;ith  individual  farmers.     One  farrior  will 
liave  records  to  which  he  can  refer  or  he  may  have  a  good  memory  and 
easily  recall  the  acreage  of  wheat  harvested  or  the  number  of  live- 
stock on  Januarj^  1.    Another  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  majr  be  com- 
pletely at  sea  in  trying  to  recall  these  data.     If  the  enum.erator 
waited  for  an  unassisted  answer  from,  a  farmer  v/ith  a  poor  memory,  it 
would  take  several  hours  to  'enumerate  one  sched^ale.    Most  enumerators 
soon  learn  that  it  is  necessary  for  then  to  develop  a  technique  for 
obtaining  the  desired  information  from  farmers  v;ho  have  poor  memories. 
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Tlie  on-unerator  should  alvjays  ask  a  straightforward  question  sjid  give 
the  farmer  the  opportuLiity  of  naking  an  unassistod  reply.     If  the 
farmer  is  perplexed  and  shows  no  sign  of  "being  ahle  to  answer  the 
question,  the  enunerator  should  then  cone  to  his  rescue  to  avoid  loss 
of  tine  and  the  farmer's  good  willo-   This  assistance  should  always 
cone -after  the  farmer  has  failed  to  answer  the  question*    A  definite 
ansv/or  should  never  "be  stated  as  a,  part  of  the  question  asked;  for 
example,  "You  had  about  10  acres  of  cotton?"  or,  "You  made  about  20 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  cacre?"    In  most  cases  the  farmer's  reply  will 
be  "yes"  to  this  type  of  question.    This  type  of  assistance-approach 
accounts  for  a  high  percentage  of  the  consistency  in  acreage  and 
yields  within  townships  and  of  the  dispersion  between  tcwnshix)S» 

If  assistance  has  to  be  given,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  eliminate  entirely  the  influence  of  the  enunerator.  Instea.d 
of  using  one  method  of  assistance  for  all  farmers,  the  enumerator 
should  use  several  approa,ches  in  prompting  different  farmers  and 
thereby  give  the  ls,w  of  averages  a  chajice  to  r.inimize  bias.    If  a 
farmer  is  lonablc  to  recall  the  nur:ber  of  hogs  he  had  on  January  1, 
one  approach  would  be  to  build  back  from  the  number  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  by  adding  the  number  sold,  killed,  or  that  had  died,  and 
deducting  the  nuLiber  born  and  purchased  since  January  1,    Of  the  next 
farmer  who  needed  a.ssistajice  on  this  item,  the  enumerator  could  ask 
if  he  had  more  or  loss  than  a  figure  that  wouD.d  be  a  maximum  for 
the  capacity  of  the  farm.    If  the  farmer  replied  "less,"  the 
emmerator  should  gradually  lower  the  estimate  in  consecutive  order 
until  the  farmer  calls  a  halt.    In  giving  the  next  fanaer  assistance 
on  this  item,  the  enumerator  should  start  v/ith  the  same  tjrpe  of 
question  based  on  a  minim.um  indication  foi*  the  farm,  and  proceed  to 
increase  until  the  farmer  is  in  agreement*    Additional  variation  in 
assistance  for  this  item  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  direct  approach 
in  estimating  total  hogs  on  hand  on  January  1  in  one  case  a.s  compared 
with  estimates  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  different  age  groups. 
Assistance  can  be  given  in  estimating  production  in  four  wa.ys,  nam.ely, 
(l)  using  the  maxim.un  approach  on  production;  (2)  using  the  minimum 
approach  on  production;  (3)  using  the  maximum  approa.ch  on  yield  per 
acre  times  acres;  and  (U)  using  the  ninim.un  approach  o:.i  yield  times 
acres.    Assistance  given  in  estimating  corn  xorod-uction  before  asking 
for  acrea-ge  would  add  additional  va.ria.tion  in  the  approa.ches  avail- 
able and  help  eliminate  constant  bias  on  the  part  of  the  enumerator. 

Items  on  a  Census  schedule  tha,t.'  involve  both  estimation  and 
memory  are  more  subject  to  enumerator  bias  than  items  in  the  other 
two  groups.    As  a  rule,  farmers  have  had  no  reason  for  m^alcing  esti- 
mates of  milk  and  egg  production  for  "the  year,  value  of  farm  garden 
vegetables  and  similar  items.    The  enui^ieratcr * s  questions,  therefore, 
catch  the  farmer  totally  unprepared,  and.  if  he  does  respond,  the 
information  given  may  be  a  vdld  guess  unreasonably  low  or  unreasonably 
higho    In  this  case  the  figure  should  be  questioned  to  sec  if  the 
farmer  understood  the  question.    If,  by  asking  the  question  in  more 
detail,  the  farmer's  reaction  is  not  changed,  the  estimate  should  be 
accepted,  provided  it  Is  not  outside  the  range  of  physical  capacity. 
Serious  bias  can  result  from  questioning  only  hii^gh  figures,  or,  on 
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the  other  hand,  only  low  figures.     If  the  enmierator  questions  esti- 
mates that  appear  reasonahle,  he  may  inject  his  own  opinion  in  the 
enumeration  and  thereby  bring  about  seriou.s  bias  in  the  results. 

A  high  percentage  of  farmers  be  unable  to  give  an  immediate 

answer  to  the  items  in  this  classification.     In  this  case  the  enumerator 
will  have  to  assist  the  farmer^  using  the  teclmique  previously  given. 
0?he  enumerator  should  avoid  using  only  one  method  of  assistance;  for 
exajnple,  multiplying  the  estimated  daily  average  production  of  milk  by 
the  numbDer  of  cows  milked  during  the  year  or  the  estimated  average  daily 
production  of  eggs  times  the  average  number  of  laying  hens  kept  during 
the  year.     This  method  could  be  used  on  one  farmer  and  the  mrjximum  and 
minimum  total-production  approaches  used  on  other  farmers.  Another 
approach  woiild  b  0  to  build  up  a  production  estimate  based  on  possible 
uses  of  the  product,  Cog. ,  Egg  production  could  be  eggs  sold,  consumed 
in  the  household  and  used  for  hatching.    The  number  of  approaches  that 
can  be  used  will  vary  with  the  items  to  be  estimated  and  v/ith  the  amount 
of  assistance  required. 

Data  supplied  on  the  basis  of  enumerator's  judgment: 

Many  enum^erators  get  the  idea  that  since  they  have  to  make  the 
estimate  for  a  farmer,  it  is  better  to  supply  the  information  on  the 
basis  of  their  judgment  than  to  lose  valuable  time.    Enumerators  come 
to  this  conclusion  after  they  have  struggled  with  a  few  impatient 
farmers  who  are  able  to  answer  directly  only  a  few  items,    For  all  other 
items  these  farmers  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept    any  estimate  the 
enxmerator  may  suggest.    If  the  enumerator  malces  the  estimate  without 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer *s  judgment,  the  results  are  the  sane  whether 
supplied  at  home  or  in  the  presence  of  the  farmer.    Adequn^te  training 
in  methods  of  enumeration,  and  proper  supervision,  would  reduce  this 
type  of  bias  to  a  minimum. 

Omission  of  items: 

Practically  all  enumera^tors  malce  the  land-use  items  balance  or 
add  up  to  the  total  land  in  farms  by  omitting  the  question  "all  other 
land  in  farms"  and  supply  this  as  a  remainder  figure.    Although  this 
practice  probably  does  not  give  a  bias  as  betvjeen  minor  civil  divisions, 
it  eliminates  a  valuable  check  on  the  other  land-use  items.    If  this 
question  were  asked,  the  farmer  would  liave  an  opportunity  to  adjust  his 
estimate  for  some  other  item,  perhaps  incorrectly  given.     The  failure 
to  ask  for  total  livestock,  when  a  derived  total  can  be  obtained  by 
adding  the  mjimber  by  sex  and  age  groups,  often  gives  a  slight  bias. 
Earmers  may  duplicate  animals  in  tv/o  age  groups  and  the  sum  of  the 
brealcdcwn  may  exceed  the  definitely  known  total  for  the  species.  The 
total  and  the  component  parts  should  £ilwa.ys  bo  asked  independently. 
In  this  way  the  enumerator  can  give  the  farmer  the  opportunity  of 
malting  the  two  check.     Some  enumerators  get  in  the  habit  of  asking  only 
a  limited  group  of  questions  on  the  schedule.    ITo  question  should  be 
omitted  if  there  is  any  probability  that  the  farmer  has  the  commodity 
mentioned  in  the  qu.estion.    A  study  of  the  schedule  will  show  the 
questions  that  may  be  omitted  in  case  the  farmer  gives  a.  negative 
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reply  to  a  certain  earlier  question;  Go  g« ,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  ask  the  question  on  nilk  and  "butter  produced  if  there  had  "been 
no  cov/s  milked  on  the  farm,    Sone  it  ens  are  -applicable  to  all  farns 
and  should  never  be  omitted.  ■' 
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PP-OBLS-IS  OF  ASSESSORS'  EirJl-SililTIOlTS 


Irvin  Holnos, 
Agricultura,!  Statistician 

H«    *    *  4: 


During  tlie  last  tliree  nontlis  of  1937  Messrs.  Vrnittier,  Brewer, 
Vferner,  Shav/,  Baldv.dn,  and  nyself  ^.•:orlroi  v/ith  assessors'  da,ta  for 
nineteen  counties  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  \v'isconsin,  Minnesota,  lov/a 
ajid  Ka.nsas.    This  field  vork,  which  was  done  as  a  part  of  the  Saniple 
Census  Research  Project,  involved  the  interviev/ing  of  assessors,  AAA 
connunity  comitteemen,  and  other  local  people  in  order  to  natch  up 
three  year  identical  fame  for  the  period  193p-37«         c^.!!,  nearly 
forty '  thousand  fa.rns  scattered  over  t\:o  hundred  seventy-nine  ninor 
civil  divisions,  v/ere  covered  in  this  work.    When  the  field  work  had 
"been  conpleted,  each  of  the  above  nen  was  asked  to  suhnit  a  reioort  on 
the  assessors*  census  reports  for  the  States  in  v/hich  he  had  v/orkedo 
\UiQ.t  I  have  to  say  here  today  v:ill  "be  in  part  a  suni-iary  of  the  view?  of 
these  nen* 

ITo  system  of  enuneration  is  perfect  and  the  only  v/ay  to  nake 
progress  in  any  line  of  v;ork  is  to  franluly  a.c'jnit  the  defects  and  set 
ahout  developing  a  method  for  eliminating  them.    An  appraisal  of  the 
v/e.aJmesses  of  assessors*  en'onera-tions  is  particularly  timely  a.t  present 
in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  a  regular  sample  farm  cens\is,  and  the 
need  for  county  estimates  in  connection  v/ith  the  a.dmini  strait  ion  of  the 
AAA  programs. 

Incompleteness: 

The  m-.'.tter  of  completeness  of  enumeration,  together  with  its 
corollary       comparability  a.s  regards  completeness  between  successive 
enumerations  —  is  one  of  the  most  importajit,  if  not  the  most  importaJit 
problem,  in  connection  with  a  farm  enumeration.     In  general,  the  incom- 
pleteness in  the  assessors'  enmerations  falls  into  thiree  categories: 
(l)  omission  of  entire  farming  units,  (2)  ordssion  of  parts  of  farming 
units,  (3)  omission  of  specific  items  on  the  schedule. 

To  hold  this  trouble  to  a  minimum,  the  ideal  procedure  v/ould  be 
to  Tiake  the  enumeration  an  historic  one,  to  be  tai^ren  a.s  soon  after 
harvest  as  possible.     This  v/ould  mean  November  or  December  for  the  Corn 
Belt  States,    The  two  next  most  important  causes  of  incompleteness  are 
"non-resident  operators"  and  "inability  to  see  operator  on  first  call". 
There  is  an  aJ.1  too  common  feeling  among  assessors  that  the  farm  census 
worl^  is  azi  added  duty  for  v/hich  they  are  not  receiving  due  coripensation. 
A  few  of  them  fraricly  stated  th^t  their  reports  represented  only  the 
farms  that  they  could  secure  without  undu.e  exi^ense,  tim.o,  and  trouble. 
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Three  otiior  factors  ccntriljuting  to  inconipletcness  are:  (l)"lack 

of  fi  systen  of  accounting  for  all  farms  or  farm  land,"  (2)  "failure  to 
transcri-OG  data  from  slips  to  record  "book,"  and  (3) "refusal  of  data  oj 
operator".     In  a  very  few  instances  wo  found  assessors  who  had  made  naps 
to  check  their  coverage  for  assessment  purposes  hut  the  majority  depended 
entirely  uiDon  their  memory.    Occasionally  assessors  record  the  crop  data 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  transfer  it  to  their  record  "book  later.  0?he 
possihilities  of  error  throuf:h  this  procedure  can  easily  he  imagined. 
Not  only  is  there  the  chiance  of  omitting  the  entire  farm.,  "but  countless 
possibilities  of  errors  in  copying,  as  well  as  the  likelihood  of  omitting 
items  listed  in  tho  hook  v/hich  the  assessor  might  not  call  to  mind.  Only 
a  few  assessors  admitted  that  they  wore  unaole  to  secure  the  data  from 
the  operatorc    Report od  changes  in  size  of  farm  often  are  found  to  he  not 
"bona  fide,  that  is,  part  of  the  total  land  in  farm  has  heen  omitted  in 
one  or  more  years.    The  average  assessor  has  a  somewhat  different  concep- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  farm  than  that  defined  by  the  United  States 
Census.    The  assessor  tends  to  think  in  terms  of  ownership  tracts,  but 
the  marmer  in  v/hich  he  takes  the  census  may  vary  between  an  ownershii) 
and  an  operating  unit  basis.    Tho  omission  of  rented  land  in  combined 
ovmer-renter  cases  is  probably  the  most  common  error  of  this  tj^e*  In 
addition  there  seemed  to  be  some  mi suDxler standing  regojrding  the  handling 
of  cross-coTmty  and  tov/nship  line  farms*    Different  assessors  handlo  the 
matter  in  different  imys  and  the  scxie  assessor  might  even  vary  his 
T)ractice  between  year 3 o 

Tho  nature  of  our  sample  census  study  was  not  such  as  to  give  us  ■ 
any  very  accurate  indication  of  errors  caused  by  the  omission  of  items 
on  the  schedule.    Hox\rever,  there  seemed  to  be  a  definite  tendency  toward 
the  emission  of  rough  land  and  pasture  land  in  some  States,  particularly 
in  years  when  the  real  estate  assessment  xms  not  made. 

In  addition  to  the  above  causes  of  incompleteness  there  was  the 
personal  factor  of  the  assessor  himself.    The  majority  of  the  assessors 
had  not  had  the  farm  census  "sold"  to  them.    The  record  books  carry  a 
statement  on  "Uses  of  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Crop  Reports"  but 
this  imperBonal  presentation  docs  not  take  care  of  the  matter^     If  the 
man  collect :..ig  the  information  does  not  knoi^  why  he  is  collecting  it  nor  ■ 
how  it  iS:  to  be  u.sed,  how-  can  we  expect  to  get  accurcate  results? 
Closely  related  to  this  is  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  many  of 
the  assessors  do  not  feel  they  have  aijy  definite  obligation  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work. 


Duplications: 

¥e  are  generallyso  concerned  with  getting  a  comx3leto  enumeration 
that  we  spend  little  time  worrjT-ing  about  dux^lications.    Hoi^rever,  some- 
times they  do  occur  and  the  chief  ca,uses,  as  we  found  them,  were: 
(1)  between  members  of  the  saine  faD.ily,  (2)  between  landlord  and  ' 
tenant,  (3)  because  of  the  combining  or  dividing  of  operating  units, 
(k)  as  a  result  of  r.i  sunder  standing  as  to  the  proper  handling  of  cross 
boundary  line  farms,  (5)  because  of  changes  in  operator.    In  e^encral, 
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duplications  appeared  to  ^e  relatively  unimportant  fron  the  standpoint 
of  affecting' the  accuracy  of  the  entire  enumeration. 

Methods  of  Enumeration: 

Most  states  follo^^r  the  United  States  Census  procedure  of  enumerat- 
ing all  farms  accordin^z;  to  the  location  of  the  operator.    For  the  salre  of 
"brevity  I  v/ill  desif;nate  this  as  the  ''Operating  Unit  Method",     In  Iowa, 
however,  the  reijorts  for  all  lomidary-line  farms  are  "oroken  down  accord- 
ing to  the  townships  and  counties  in  which  each  tract  of  land  is  located. 
This  I  am  designating  as  the  "Land  Unit  Method''. 

■■   In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  proljlem  it  might  he  well  to 
list  some  of  the  apparent  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method. 
The  Operating  Unit  Method  is  sirrpic  and  is  the  one  that  would  naturally 
he  fcllo\'\red  "by  an.  enumerator,    Tor  this  reason  it  should  he  the  cheapest 
and  quickest  plan  as  well  as  one  that  v;ould  D-akc  for  the  least  nuiiiher  of 
errors.    Also  the  Operating  Unit  Method  is  tho.t  used  hy  the  United  States 
Census  and  Gomparaoility  in  this  respect  is  highly  desirahlo,  Finally, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  houndary-linc  overlap  cancels  out  so  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  county  figure  nay  not  he  affected  hy  this  methoi. 
The  Or)erating  Unit  Method,  hov/ever,  does  not  afford  any  accurate  check 
on  coverage  of  totsJ.  crop  acreage,  or  land  in  farms  for  a  given  geo- 
graphic unit  such  as  a  county  or  to^'rnship.    Even  though  a  system  were 
devised  for  accoujiting  for  all  of  the  "rer^uJLar"  farms,  as,  for  example, 
oy  the  use  of  m.aps  showing  farmstead  locations,  there  v;o"ald  still  he  no 
check  on  the  coverage  of  non-residont  and  aosentce  cx)eratcrs.     This  is  an 
important  factor,  particularly  in  the  "suit-case"  farr.ing  areas  of  the 
G-reat  Plains,  . 

The  Lajid  Unit  Method  v;ould,  theoretically,  give  a  reasonahly  good 
basis  for  checking  the  coriploteness  of  the  land  coverage  hut  the  apparent 
disadvantages  are  numerous.     It  seems  fairly  ohvious  that  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  enumeration  ccnsiderahly,  in- prox)ortion  to  the 
additional  f  ;:curacy  secured^    The  procedure  is  more  cor.plicated,  v/hich 
increases  the  possibility  of  other  orrors.    There  is  also  criticism 
beca^ise  of  duplication  of  work  when  two  assessors  visit  the  sar.ie 
Qpera,tor.    This  fact  certainly  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr«  Shaw  ha.s  suggested  a  third  Combination  Method.    Under  this 
plan  the  assessor  would  enumerate  the  farris  of  resident  operators, 
including  only  the  land  which  fell  entirely  vdthin  his  Minor  Civil 
Division.     These  farms  would  be  listed  in  the  first  part  of  his  record 
book,  showing,  the  location  of  the  land  by  section  as  well  as  the  name  and 
a-ddress  of  the  operator.    The  assessor  would  enumerate  separately  all 
tracts  of  land. located  outside  of  his  Minor  Civil  Division  v/hich  were 
farmed  by  residents  of  his  Minor  Civil  Division.    These  reports  v/o^jJ-d  be 
listed  in  a  separate  section  of  the  record  bock  sjid  each  report  would 
shov7  the  location  ,of  the  land  (by  county  and  tov/Eship)  as  v/ell  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the  operator.    Finally  the  assessor  v/culd  list  (but 
not  enuLierate  for  individual  crop  items)  the  tracts  of  land  within  his 
Minor  Civil  Division  v/hich  were  farmed  by  non-residents.    The  reports  on 
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these. '  tracts  would  show  the  name  and  address  of  the  operator,  the 
location  of  the  tract,  and  the  total  acres.    Vhen  the  record  hooks 
were  edited  and  added  in  the  State  office  the  second  and  third  tabulations 
for  all  townships  and  counties  would  "be  croBS-checked  and  the  data  for 
cross-line  tracts  transcrihedc    Two  totals  would  then  he  available  for 
each  county:  . 

.  lahulation  1       Tabulation  2  s  Operating  Unit  Method 

Tabulation  1       Tabulation  3  «•  Land  Unit  Method 

Such  a  method  should  give  an  automatic  cross-check  for  all  cross- 
line  cases.    This  plan  has  the  merit  that  the  only  extra  work  involved 
for  the  assessor  or  enumerator  is  that  of  separating  the  tracts.  He 
does  not  have  to  go  outside  of  his  Minor  Civil  Division  to  contact 
non-resident  operators,  and  the  criticism  of  duplication  of  work  and 
expense  is  thus  avoided. 

There  will  be  some  seriou.s  objections  to  this  method.    In  the 
first  place* the  matter  of  separating  the  farms  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  enumerator.    It  may  seem  that  there  xTOuld  be  little  chance  for 
error  in  this,  but  I  can  foresee  where  different  onmnercators  would  not 
follow  the  same  policy  in  splittixig  cross-line  tracts.    There  v;ould  also 
be  the  possibility  of  assessors  failing  to  return  the  correct  name  a^d 
address  as  -/ell  as  the  correct-  total  s^creage  for  the  tracts  farmed 
non-rGsidents.-    Furthermore,  the  vclmie  of  clerical  work  in  editing  and 
cross-checking  the  reports  would  be  considerably  greater  under  this 
system.    However,  the  whole  question  of  method  of  enumeration  as  it 
affects  the  problem  of "completeness  is  one  that  merits  our  serious 
attention. 


Schedule  Content: 

The  mu,tter  of  schedule  content  requires  only  a  few  coinments. 
One  thing  tbat  did  attract  my  attention  was  the  arrangenent  of  the 
individual  icems.    This  appears  to  be  a,  carry-over  fron  ohe  set-up  of 
the  Division's  acreage  questionnaire So    In  other  words,  the  first 
question  is  total  land  in  farm,  follov/ed  next  by  questions  on  individual 
crop  acreages,  and  finally  by  questions  on  land  utilization,  such  as 
acres  in  plowable  pasture,  acres  in  other  pasture,  idle  land,  etc. 
Where  a  .questionnaire  is  being  filled  out  by  the  farmer  himself  and  the 
items  are  in  vertical  order  such  an  arrangement  is  logical  and  has  the 
merit  of  focusing  attention  on  the  need  for  cross-checking,  against  the 
total  land  in  farm,  figure.    I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  reasoning  holds 
true  where  the  figures  are  entered  by  an  enumerator  and  where  the  items 
are  arranged  horizontally  across  the  sheet.    Por  this  reason  I  would  be 
inclined-  to"  give  consi-.cratioh  to  an\arrangement.  of  items  more  nearly 
in  line  with  thaj:  used  by  the  United  States  Census.    That  is,  to  follow 
the  all  land  in  farm  question  with  a  block  of  several  sim.ple  questions 
on  land  utilization  (including  pastur.e  land  and,  total  crops  harvested) 
so  designed  as  to  cross-check  the  all  land  figure  and  to  give  the 


assessor  an  all  crops  figure  to  work  toward  in  enumerating  the  individ- 
ual..crops.    The  natter  of  securing  all-inclucive  and  comparable  figares 
on  all  land  in  farms  will  "be  even  more  important  if  this  item  is  used 
as  one  measui'e  of  completeness  of  enumeration  through  any  system  of 
farm  or  land  identification. 

This  "brings  me  to  the  desirability  of  including  three  items 
asking  for  the  section,  tovmship  and  range  n^ujiibers  for  each  farm.  'This 
plan  was  used  in  the  Indiana  State  iFarm  Census  in  the  spring  of  1937 
and  Mro  Justin  has  devised  a  rather  ingenious  system  for  handling  toTO- 
ship  plat  maps  to  he  used  with  these  data  in  checking  coverage.  In 
this  connection  the  question  always  comes  up  as  to  what  the  section 
numbers' refer;  that  is,  the  location  of  the  farm.stcad  or  the  location 
of  the  bulk  of  the  la.nd  in  the  farm.     In  Indiana  wo  observed  a  tendency, 
although  not  very  ma.rked,  for  assessors  to  split  farming  units  along 
section  lines.  - 

There  appears  to  be  some  question  about  the  advisability  of 
extending  the  nmiber  of  questions  beyond  that  which  can  be  placed 
across  one  page,  usually  about  thirty.    In  Wisconsin  the  plan  of 
rotation  questions  or  staggered  items  has  been  used.     In  1935  "^^^  Wis- 
consin book  carried  five  columns  on  milk  utilization,  in  193^  this 
space  was  devoted  to  la,nd  utilization  items,  while  in  1937       ^^^^  used 
for  population  by  age  groups.    This  plan  of  securing  increased  coverage 
deserves  wider  usage. 

Analysis  of  Assessors*  Data: 

As  now  collected  the  assessors*  reports  are  used  by  this  Divi- 
sion largely  as  sample  data,  and  rightly  so.     There  are  two  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  problem  of  analyzing  assessors'  data  in  the  estimation 
of  crop  acreage.    -The  first  involves  builcdng  up,  or  eq'sjialising  the 
data  to  100  per  cent.     These  adjustments,  v/hich  3.re  genero,lly  made  on 
a  minor  civil  division  basis,  may  be  worked  from  tx^o  different  angles. 
Under  the  f i--st  method,  the  data  for  a  minor  civil  division  may  be 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  change  shoici  for  adjacent  areasc  Ch.anges 
in  land  in  farms,  crop  land,  pasture,  and  individual  major  crops,  a.ll 
should  be  taken  into  account.     This  method  is  logical  provided  the 
enumeration  in  the  adjacent  areas  is  reasonably  complete,  and  provided 
the  areas  are  homogenous  enough  so  that  such  an  ansJog^r  is  justified. 
The  principal  danger  under  this  procedure  is  over-adjustment  because 
of  excessive  smoothing  of  the  data  geographically. 

Another  method  of  adjusting  for  incompleteness  is  based  upon 
comparisons  of  numbers  of  farms,  land  in  farms,  o.nd  other  items, 
enumerated  for  the  same  minor  civil  division  in  previous  yeai's,  either 
by  the  assessors*  census  or  by  the  United  States  Censtis.    While  such  a 
study  may  indicate  the  range  of  possible  completeness,  it  hardly  gives 
an  adequate  ba.sis  for  estimating  the  degree  of  comx^leteness  in  any 
given  year.    The  danger  here  is  that  the  data  may  be  smoothed  excess- 
ively with  respect  to  year-by-year  changes.    lor  exc'implo,  if  the  true 
change  in  number  of  farm.s  and  land  in  farms  is  sharply  downward. 
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reliance  on  this  procedure  nay  ea,sily  result  in  an  under-estination 
of  the  decrease  in  fanning  operations.    'The  practice  of  nalcing  adjust- 
ments on  the  basis  of  averages  per  f am  enumerated  is  open  to  particu- 
larly serious  criticism.    Waevo  there  is  a  material  shortage  in  numhor 
of  farms  enumerated  the  logical  assumption  is  that  those  farms  for 
which  reports  have  "been  returned  are  highl^r  selective,  as  for  example 
on  the  "basis  of  accossihility.    This  invalidates  the  assumption  that 
the  size  of  farm  and  crop  ratios  for  the  omitted  fa.rms  are  comparahlc 
with  those  reported  iDy  the  assessor. 

VvTiere  the  assessors*  reports  are  materially  incomplete  the 
adjustment  approach  is  inadviscilDle,    In  such  cases  the  only  alternative 
is  to  utilize  the  reported  data  as  a.  sample  for  mea.suring  year-to-year 
changes.    This  necessitates  the  coD.put8.tion  of  ratio-relatives;  and 
the  matching  of  idontica,l  farms  if  the  nuifoer  of  rei^orts  is  comparatively 
small  and  sufficient  clerical  help  can  "be  secured.    Such  a  method  also 
involved  a  frank  recognition  of  the  need  for  developing  independent 
ol^jective  measures  of  year-to-year  changes  in  the  amouiit  of  a.ll  la,nd  in 
farms  or  total  amount  of  crop  land  under  cultivation. 

Conclusions;  '  ' 

I  have  p^JTioosely  presented  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  firsts. 
In  the  field  work  on  this  project  our  contacts  with  the  assessors  were 
generally  very  pleasant  and  everywhere  we  received  splendid  cooperation. 
The  errors  which  I  have  mentioned  are  presented  not  in  the  liglit  of 
horri'ble  examples,  but  rather  as  what  can  and  does  ha;ppen  in  otherwise 
good  enl^JIlerations.    Their  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  totals  is 
pro"bahly  less  than  a  recital  of  them  would  indicate. 

Many  of  the  wealcnesses  of  assessors*  data  are  undou"btedly' inherent 
in  the  system.    V/e  cannot  ex:oect  too  much  of  data  which  are  secured  as  a 
"by-iDroduct,    The  rjossihility  for  material  improvement  in  assessors'  data 
appears  to  lie  largely  in  increased  and  more  detailed  personal  super- 
vision.   This  would  require  increased  personnel  and  funds,  "biit  it  is  not 
impossible  of  achievement.    A  system  could  he  sot  up  whereby  a  certaAn 
proportion  of  the  counties,  say  one-fourth  or  one-thirdj  could  be 
covered  each  year,  immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  the  enumeration. 
In  addition  provision  sho"ild  be  made  for  more  frequent  contacts  with  the 
weakest  coijnties,  and  with  nev;  enui-ierators  as  needed.     Such  visitations 
should  be  used  for  holding  schools  of  instruction,  answering  criticisms, 
and  "selling"  the  farm  census  to  the  assessors.    A  plaji  should  be 
developed  for  checking  the  work  of  each  assessor,  both  as  regards 
quality  of  work  and  completeness.    Personal  supervision  of  this  type 
has  a  ]Dsychologica„l -advantage  that  can  never  be  aiDproached  by  the 
impersonal  "mail-order"  type  of  instruction. 
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SAicpLE  cmsvs  m)  p/jitial  csitsus 

Charles  P»  Sarlo, 
In  Charge  of  Hescarch  Section 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Sujreau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
iaave  a  joint  responsihility  in  supplying  agricultural  statistics*  The 
Federal  Census,  taken  every  five  years,  is  essential  as  a  "periodic 
bench  mark"  in  the  making  of  annual  estimates  of  crop  acreages  a,nd  pro- 
duction, livestock  numbers  and  production,  farm  income,  and  many  other 
items.    We  have  to  depend  on  the  Census  for  other  economic  data  as  well. 
There  is  a  practical  limit,  however,  to  the  number  of  items  that  can  be 
included  on  a  Census  schedule. 


Sample  Census  to  Increase  Scope  of  AgricultursJ  Statistics: 

One  way  to  provide  periodic  information  —  items  needed  only  once 
in.  several  years .— -  would  be  to  take  a  sample  census  of,  say,  25  per  cent 
of  the  farm.    Our  resccarch  to  date  .  indicates  that  a  representative  sanp'le 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  faxms  v/ould  have  sufficient  precision,  with  itoi'.s 
occurring  on  the.  majority  of  farm.s,  to  justify  building  ujj  the  sample  to 
approximately  100  per  cent  completeness  by  States,  crop-reporting 
districts  and  type-ef -farming  areas. 

Sample  Census  and  County  Estimates: 

.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  annual  estimates  of  agricultural 
production  and  farm  income  by  counties.    We  cannot  furnish  reliable  county 
estimates  on  the  basis. of  the  present  voluntary  sample  of  farm  returns. 
Reasonably  reliable  county  estimates  could  be  made,  however,  for  item.s. 
found  on  the  majority"  of  farms  on"  the  basis  of  an  armual  sample  census  of 
identical  sampling  units  properly  tied  into  the  regular  Census  enumeration. 
The  size  of  the  sample  would  depend  on  the  nature  cf  the  items  for  which 
annual  estimates  were  to  be  made  and  the  degree  of  precision  desired  in 
the  estimates  of  such  items. 

An  Annual  Sample  Census  Program  for  Intercensal  Years: 

ITo.  doubt  some  of  the  econop.ic  i terns.. no w.  ineiud.ed.:on  the  tria,l  census 
schedule  for  19^0  could  be  transferred  to  the  Sample  Censi"^-s  schedul.e, 
thereby  relieving  the  load  and  imjjroving  the  reliability  wdth  \ifhich  the 
remaining  items  xvould  be  enumerated. 

The  plan  is  simple.    Select,  say,  I60  economic  items  that  are 
most  needed  and  for  which  jjeriodic  estim.ates  vjould  pretty  well  meet  the 
more  pressing  needs.    Divide  these  I60  items  into  groups  of  Uo  items  each. 
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Place  the  first  group  on  the  Sample  Census  schedule  along  with, 

say,  60  itens  for  which  anraial  estinates  arc  needed,  nalring  approxi- 
mately 100  items  in  all«    Per  19^1-^2  take  the  second  group  of  kO 
economic  item.s  and  the  same  60  items  used  the  first  year,  approximately 
100  in  all,    lor  19)4.2-^3  tal^e  the  third  group  and  for  1943-4U  the  fourth 
group,  using  the  same  60  each  year*'    At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the 
160  economic  items  would  have  "been  covered  once  and  the  60  items  on  the 
continuing  part  of  the  schedule  would  have  been  obtained  each  year.  The 
annual  Sample  Census  schedule  would  have  been  held  to  approximately  100 
items  each  year. 

Partial  Census  for  Commercial  Truck  and  Pruit  Crops: 

.    There  are  tv/o  essentials  in  making  reliable  annual  estimates  of 
the  production  of  any  agricultural  commodity.     The  first  is  a  reliable 
periodic  bench  mark  (Census)  that  provides  the  base  for  annual  estimates.. 
The  second  essential  is  a  r epr e s ent at i ve  and  adequate  method  of  sampling 
to  obtain  year-to-year  changes  in  acreage  and  xoroduction. 

Twenty  years  ago  carlot  shiioments  of  fruit  and  truck  crops  furn- 
ished both  an  annual  bench  nark  and  a  year-to-ye<?j:  check  on  the  estimates 
of  the  so-called-  "commercial"  ijroduction  of  the  highly  localized  specialty 
crops.     In  recent  years  the  increasing  use  of  motor  trucks  as  carriers  of 
all  agricultural  products  over  long  distances  and  especially  of  the  fruit 
and  truck  crops  has  made  the  carlot  shipment  data  practica,lly  valueless 
as  a  measuj?e  of  commercial  production  of  these  specialty  crops. . 

Census  Method  Inadeq^iato: 

Only  5  of  the  22  special  vegetable  crops  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
have  been  included  in  each  of  the  last  four  censuses  —  cabbage,  straw- 
berries, sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  and  watermelons.     Only  7  o^*  "ti^e  30  fruit 
and  nut  crops  estimated  currently  by  the  Bureau  have  been  included  in 
each  of  the  last  four  censuses.    Hone  of  the  5  seed  crops  estimated 
currently  wore  included  on  either  the  192'-1-  or  the  193^  Census  schedule. 
Broomcorn  and  hops,  strictly  commercial  crops,  have  not  boon  included  by 
the  Census  since  1919» 

A  "Partial  Census"  of  the  townshi]ps  and  coujities  growing  these 
commercial  truck  and  frmt  crops  is  ba.dly  needed  today,  using  a  special 
schedule  designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  succession  crops,  fruit  trees 
and  production  by  age  groups,  varieties  and  methods  of  sale  and  disposi-  • 
tion.    A  Partial  Census  of  this  kind,  taken  every  five  years,  would 
supply  a  reliable  periodic  bench  mark  so  greatly  needed  if  the  forecasts 
and  estimates  of  some  22  truck  crops  and  30  fruit  crops  are  to  be  made 
more  accurate. 
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Sample  Census  vs^  Partial  Cgiisus:  .  - 

The  aniiugil  Sample  Census  is  to  to  distin;r;ui checl  from  a  Partial 

Census.     The  forncr  is  tairen  each  intercensal  year  a,s  a   per  cent 

sample  free  all  the  farms,  presumably,  in  all  ai^ri cultural  counties  of 
the  country;  v/hereas-the  Partial- Census  is  taken  periodically  —  once 
in  five  years  —  in  a  selected  area  and  covers  all  the  farms  in  that 
area  (county  or  minor  civil  division,  as  the  case  nay  he)« 

The  si!;^o'  of  the  anniial'  Sample  Census,  as  vrcll  as  the  extent  of 
the  Partial  Census  (nui'iher  of  counties  covered),  would  depend  on  the 
degree  of  accuracy^  req_uirod  inthc  annua.l  estimates  for  a  particular 
agricultural  crop.  - 

The  first  ste^)  is  to  select  the  counties  producing  ai:)prccia"ble 
quantities  of  conr.iercial  truck  and  fnait  crops  for  sale  "beyond  county 
"boundaries.    Preliminary  v/ork  along  this  line  suggests  that  some  2^0 
counties  in  the  United  States  produce  more  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  22 
commercial  truck  crops  .and:that  250  to  300  additional  counties  Xj3^o^'-"^ce 
about  the  same  percentage  of  the  fruit  crops.    The  amount  of  overlap- 
ping  of  these  two  groups  of  counties  has  not  heon  determined.    We  are 
safe  in  saying  that 'approximately  .500  counties  wo^old  give  us  80  per  cent 
coverage.     If  greater  accuracy  in  the  data  is  desired,  more  counties  ^r 
parts  of  counties  ■  would  need  to  ,he  included.  ■. 

Sar.ple  Census  HesearcE: 

Research; to  date  has  "been  along  two  different  lines  —  first, 
to  determine  comparative  adm i h i s t r at i ve  costs  of  alternative  methods, 
and,  second,  to  determine  the  statistical  reliability  and  accuracy  of 
alternative.  m.ethods.. 

Aclxiini st rat ive  Cost's  -  ■■  ■ 

A  study  is  being  made  of  tho  cost  per  schedule  and  per  item,  of 
taking  the  long  1930  J'ederal  Census  Schedule  and  the  short  1935  * 
Schedule.    A  similar  study  is  being  made  of  the  costs  and  methods  used 
in  comection  with  annual  State  farm  censuses  taken  by  the' local  asses- 
sors.   Furthermore,  in  Alabama,  where  a,n  .ormual  sample  eeuisus  including 
only  a  small  percentage  of  .the  farms  in  each  county  has  been  taken 
since  1927,  four  different  methods  of  sampling  were  tried  aut  in 
October  1937  to  determine  comparative  costs.     This  test  will  again  be 
made  in  193^»  when  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  the  ^^same  farms  as 
were  taken  in  1937*    The  four  methods  of  sampling  used  v/ere  — 

A  route  sample,  >jith  the  number  of 'farriS  an  QimneT- 
.    a.tqr  could  take  in  one  day  as  the  sarapling  ujiit. 
2m    A  se-cti'oh .  saiTple,  with  the  number  of  farms  having 
their  farmsteads  within  a  Section  of  land  the 


3»    A  section  sample,  with  the  land  fall in{^  within' the 
"boundaries  of  a  section  forming  the  sanpling 
"onit,  and  with  livestock  taken  for  each  fame r 
interviewed. 

-  The  individual  f am  sanple,  — -  the  individufil  farm 
selected  fron  local  assessor's  tax  rolls. 


With  all  four  nethods,  the  sampling  units  were  selected  according 
to  the  xorinciples  of  stra,tified  random  selection.     Our  hypothesis 
is  that  the  first  nethod,  the  route  sanple,  \\rill  have  fee  least  cost  ■ 
per  fam  and  that  the  individual  fam  sanple  will  cost  the  most  per  farm. 
We  arc  interested  in  kno\\dng  how  nuch  nore  expensive. 

Design  of  Sampling  and  Statistical  Heliahility: 

A  study  is  neai'ly  completed  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  the 
minor  civil  division  or  township  as  a  ssimpling  unit.    Our  tentative 
conclusion  is  tha^t  a  sampling  ijnit  as  large  as  a  minor  civil  division 
is  not  practical  for  sampling  a  county  v/here  county  estimates  are  the 
goa,l-.    The  minor  civil  division,  however,  might  he  used  as  a  hase  for 
district  or  area  estimates  of  items  generally  distrihuted  among  farms, 
where  such  areas  include  10  or  15  counties,  -gvo^lt^^  a  sample  of  at 
least  25  per  cent  could  he  obtained.    Such  a  sam-ple  v/ould  necessarily 
he  taken  in  the  same  minor  civil  divisions  each  year. 

A  study  is'  under  way  in  I9  counties  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and"  Kansas  (States  having  annual  assessors^  census), 
to  determine  —   

1..    The  statistical  a,ccuracy  of  a  stratified  random  sample 
of  farms  falling  within  U-section  blocks  compared 
with  a  route  sar.iple  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
farms  selected  hy  judgment  of  the  statistician., 
using  soil  maps  and  other  information. 

2*    The  comparative  statistical  efficiency  of  three 

different  sizes  of  sampling  ujiits  stratified  hy 
townshii:)S  and  randomized.    These  units  are.: 
(a)  iFarms  having  farmsteads  falling  within 

, U-section  blocks; 
(h)  ■  ^'arms  having  farmsteads  falling,  in  blocks 

of  four  separate  single  sections; 
;j(c)  An  equivalent  number  of  individual  farms. 

A  study  is  under  way;  using  1935  ^'ederal  Census  data  for  Morrow 
County,  Ohio,  to  determine  the  comjparative  efficiency  of  the  different 
sized  sampling  units:-  A  single  farm;  two  farms  together;  U  ancl,  S  farms 
along  a  road  or  adjsicent.     This  test  is  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
stratification  and  nonstratif ication  of  farms  in  the  coimty.    The  farms 
have  been  stratified,  first,  along  the  main  highways,  second,  about 
centers  of  population,  and,  third,  along  less  imx^ortant  highv/ays  or 
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"byways.    The  third  cat-egory  -has  l^eeii  further  suodividod  into  threo 
classes  on  the  basis  of  tho  soil-type. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that  fron  J,0  to  ^0  per  cent 
nore  farns  v/ould  he  needed  to  [;ivG  the  sane  precision  if  they  v/ere  taken 
in  groups  of  eight  adjacent  along  a  highway,  than  if  the  sanple  v;ere 
farns  taken  singly  at  randoDr 

A  study  of  farn  data  obtained  from  an  aerial  survey  nade  hy  the 
A. A. A.  for  a  few  counties  also  is  under  v/ay.     This  is  part  of  a  study 
to  deternine  the  "best  way  of  using  such  data  as  a  "basis  for  county 
estinates,  v/hich  includes  the  problem  of  sampling  the  nonparticipating 
farns. 

This  "brief  statement  furnishes  scne  idea  of  the  problems  on 
which  the  researchers  on  sample  census  methods  are  attempting  to  throw 
some  light,  legislation  is  enacted  providing  for  a  partial  or 

sample  census  in  intercensal  years,  the  results  of  this  research  will 
porm.it  an  intelligent  and  efficient  attack  on  the  practical  problem  of 
obtaining  sample  data  tiiat  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  increasing- the 
scope,  obtaining  greater  geographic  detail,  and  im.proving  the  accuracy 
of  agricultural  data. 
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A  SAMPLE  CENSUS  lU  INTEPcCEIISAL  YSAES 


H«  E»  Sclmtz, 
Statistician,  Louisiajia 

4c    :ic  sic 


There  is  urgent  need  of  additional  county  agricultural  data 
"between  census  years.    The  need  is  not  only  for  accurate  information 
on  changes  in  crop  acreage  and  production  and  nuinlDers  of  livestock, 
iDut  for  data  relating  to  income,  taxation,  prices,  etc.    A  simple 
method  which  may  "be  found  to  "be  applical^le  to  acreage  changes  will 
most  probably  also  "be  applicable  to  s.  more  comprehGnsivo  program. 
Whether  a  5^  or  a  2^%  sample  is  necessary  to  secure  county  represent- 
ativeness Can  only  be  determined  by  research  and  by  experiment  under 
field  conditions.    And  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  formation 
of  a  practical  method  of  selecting  and  enujnerating  a  group  of  farms 
within  each  county  that  is  primarily  simple  as  well  as  economical  of 
application,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  provide  a  sample  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  representativeness  and  stability. 

So  far,  practically  the  only  state-wide  eZ'-rperinent  in  the 
United  States  with  a  sample  farm  census  on  a  comity  bo/sis  is  the  one 
attempted  in  Ala,bama.    Until  recently,  the  procedure  there  has  been  to 
enumerate  I50  to  200  farms  per  county  each  year,  the  enumerators  being 
instructed  to  list  successive  farms  on  roads  radiating  from  a  central 
point.    The  results  obtained  were  unsatisfactory  because  the  same 
farms  were  not  ennmera,ted  each  year,  thus  making  it  necessary  to 
emiDloy  the  ratio  relative  method,  and  because  the  "land  in  farms" 
factor  lacked  stability. 

The  extensive  v/ork  being  done  by  the  AAA  in  compiling  farm 
statistics  offers  valtiable  Hcaterial  which  should  furnish  the  basis 
for  a  sample  farm  census.    For  several  years,  this  org-anization  has 
been  collecting  crop  information  on  millions  of  the  nation's  farms. 
Every  fall,  the  bulk  of  all  farm  operators  fill  out  a  Report  on  Per- 
formance on  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  they  have  planted. 
These  reports  are  made  out  in  triplicate  in  the  county  agent's  office, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  AAA  v/ould  be  -willing  to  authorize  the 
making  of  a  fourth  copy  for  transmittal  to  the  statistician. 

Inasmuch  as  work  on  these  performance  reports  is  begun  by 
October  1,  there  would  likely  be  enough  of  them  available  by  November  1 
to  constitute  a  fair  sample.    They  cou.ld  be  mailed  to  the  statistician 
at  the  close  of  every  week.    Erom  the  AAA  state  office  the  statistician 
could  secure  the  serial  nu-mber  of  all  xirork-sheet  signers,  if  this  is 
desired,  and  the  percentage  completeness  couJ.d  thus  be  determined  for 
each  township. 
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Por  the  current  year,  for  instance,  the  proccdiore  would  involve 
having  access  to  the  individual  perfornfoicc  reports  for  1937  and  to 
natch  these  with  the  193^  reports  as  they  are  received.    It  is  possihle 
that  a  25^  sanplo  night  "be  utilised  in  this  manner  if  tine  aJid  office 
help  are  adequate. 

The  193^  perfomance  forms  have  prol^ahly  not  been  printed  yet 
and  perhaps  the  AAA.  could  ho  induced  to  agree  to  a  sli^^ht  nodification 
of  the  questions  asked  in  the  past.    The  addition  of  a  few  itens  to  the 
fom  would  thus  fiu^nish  the  "basis  for  conputing  the  county  acreage 
changes  of  the  principal  crops.    If  it  did  not  involve  an  undue  ^unount 
of  extra  work  in  the  co-^onty  agent *s  office,  an  extra  colunn  for  crop 
production  would  add  nuch  to  the  value  of  the  data.    Likewise,  a  few 
questions  relating  to  nuDhers  of  livestock  would  he  of  great  service. 

An  alternate  method  of  inestinahlc  value,  if  it  could  he  put 
into  practice,  would  he  to  supply  the  county  agent *s  office  v/ith  forms 
similar  to  the  Sui3plenental  forms  recently  devised  for  use  in  the  trial 
census  of  the  Census  Bureau,  these  to  he  filled  out  only  "by  farm  o^mers 
at  the  time  they  visit  the  county  agent *s  office  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  out  their' performance  forms.    This  would  entail  no  extra  work 
on  the  part  of  the  county  agent  v/ho  would  merely  be  asked  to  forward 
the  forms  to  the  statisticisai  v/hen  they  have  been  completed.    On  this 
form  would  appear  items  on  acreage  aJid  production  of  the  principal 
crops  aJid  mambers  of  livestock  on  hand.    The  farm  owner  would  be  asked 
to  give  the  totals  for  the  entire  farm. 
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COUITTY  ESTIMATES  OP  POTATOES  IH  EliaLjiM) 

C»  D.  Stevens, 

New  England 

^  ^  ^  ^  »A« 

t*!*  ^J* 


We  are  doubtless  all  in  agreement  as  to  the  desira^bility  and 
usefulness  of  county  estimates  of  potato  production.    However,  it  is 
quostiona^blo  if  those  estimates  can  "bo  prepared  for  all  counties 
from  the  data  now  available  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to 
permit  thoir  widespread  use.    The  discussion  of  these_ estimates  here 
is  limited  to  the  situation  in  Hew  England  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  other  states  iDresent  a  more  satisfactory  picture,.       In  Now 
England  the  enumeration  of  crop  acreages  "by  assessors  has  never  "been 
established  and  estimates  of.  crop  acreages  and  yields  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  standard  survey  methods  used  by  the  Division  of 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 

Coujity  and  state  estimates  of  potatoes  may  bo  regarded  as 
having  two  phases,  acreage  and  yield  per  acre,  each  of  which  may  be 
examined  on  tvro  bases,  the  historic  and  current,    A  considerable  part 
of  this  discussion  will  be  devoted  to  state  estimates  because  it  is 
only  v;hen  reasonably  ^accurate  state  estimates  become  an  accomplished 
fact  that  county  estimates  have  a  possibility  of  approaching  a  useful, 
degree  of  accuracy.     Circumstances  permit  us  to  study  the  period 
from  1929  to  1934    on  both  the  current  and  historic  basis.    This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  1934  Census  became  available  and 
because  of  the  then  impending  ¥arren  Act,  county  estimates  of 
potato  acreaj^o,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  based  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  available  data  were  prepared  for  the  period  1929 
through  1934.    Recently  a  new  series  of  county  estimates  for  this 
period,  based  on  the  revised  state  estimates,  was  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  AAA, 

Considering  the  1934  estimates  of  acreage  as  prepared  currently 
for  the  Warren  Act,  we  find  that  out  of  sixty-seven  counties  only 
eight  have  acreage  estimates  within  five  per  cent  more  or  less  than 
the  Census  acreages  for  the  s£uno  counties  which  were  released  later. 
If  the  range  is  increased  to  ten  per  cent  above  or  be^ow  the  Census 
totals,  the  niimber  of  counties  will  be  increa.scd  to  seventeen, 
which  is  still  not  a  very  largo  proportionof  the  sixty-seven  counties 
involved.     It  is  probable  that  this  apparent  accuracy  in  these 
counties,  outside  of  Maine,  is  mostly  chance  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  original  state  estimates  of  potato  acreage  in  1934  were  below 
the  Census  totals  from  ifo  to  20fo,    Deviations  of  the  original  esti- 
mates made  in  1934  prior  to  the  release  of  the  Census  acreages  show 
a  very  wide  range,  varying  from  70  per  cent  below  the  Census  total  in 
Barnstable  County,  Massachusetts,  to  four  times  the  Ceng'iis  total  in 
Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,    ITeither  of  these  two  counties  is 


important  agriculturally,    Hov/ever,  the  preliminary  estimates  for 
several  fairly  ir.portant  potato  co.-mties  shov/  deviations  tv/enty-five 
to  forty  per  cent  more  or  less  than  the  Census  acreages,    Por  Kev; 
England  as  a  whole,  in  fifty  of  the  sixty-seven  co-ujities  the 
original  county  potato  acreage  estimates  v/ere  belov/  the  acreage 
later  availa'iDle  from  the  ce^^sus. 

In  the  preparation  of  county  estimates  of  potatoes  for  sixty- 
seven  counties  over  a  period  of  five  years,  a  total  of  335  separate 
estimates  of  acreage,  there  are  90  separate  estimates  of  the  change 
in  acreage  which  fall  entirely  outside  the  probahle  changes. as 
indicated  by  two  to  five  available  indications.     These  indications 
in  most  cases  left  a  very  wide  range  for  possible  estimates,  ^^'ell 
over  one- fourth  of  the  entire  group  of  estimates  can  be  criticised  in 
this  way.    The  estimates  in  lorty-ei.glit _  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
were  forced  to  levels  above  or  bclovr  available  data  from  one  to  five 
times  in  preparing  the  five  year  series.    Part  of  the  reason  for 
these  dif liC'jlties  lies  in  the  increases  shov/n  by  Census  potato 
acreage  from  1929  to  1934  which  for  the  various  states  were  as 
follows:    Maine,  4  per  cent;  Hew  Hampshire,  43  per  cent;  Vermont,  33 
per  centj  Massachusetts,  92  per  cent;  Ehode  Island,  100  per  cent;  ajid 
Connecticut,  90  per  cent.    V/hile  there  is  doubt  but  that  potato 
acreage  gained  materially  in  these  states  during  this  period,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  1929  Census  enumeration  v;as  far  less  complete 
than  the  one  secured  ii^  1954. 

Just  one  or  two  illustrations  will  suggest  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem.    Ifhen  it  appeared  that  the  1929  Census  was  quite  incom- 
plete, special  Census  surveys^were  conducted  in  five  selected  to\irns 
in  Maine  and  three  to\>ms  in  Massachusetts,  while  in  Connecticut 
special  records  secajred  by  Dr.  I.        Davis  furnished  similar  compari- 
sons for  tv;elve  toT\ms.    The  toims  surveyed  in  Maine  had  61  per  cent 
more  farms  in  1930  than  were. found  by  the  Census  a  ye^T  earlier,  in 
Massachusetts  the  towns  surveyed  showed  9  per  cent  more  farr.s,  and  in 
Connecticut  15  per  cent  more.    The  failure  to  secure  a  complete 
enijmeration  does  not  affect  all  crops  equally;  for  example,  in  Maine 
the  survey  records  for  the  five  tovms  exceeded  the  Census  totals  of 
potato  acreage  by  five  per  cent  and  the  totals  of  hay  acreage  by  46 
per  cent. 

Just  what  part  of  the  increases  in  potato  acreage  previously 
mentioned  can  be  regarded  as  fact  and  v/hat  poxt  arc  due  to  1929 
Census  incompleteness  is  still  problematical.     In  connection  v/ith 
revisions,  a  separation  was  made  and  at  T)resent  the  accepted 
incompleteness  is  as  follov;s  for  these  states:  Maine,  2  per  cent; 
Hew  Hainpshire,  11  per  cent;  Vermont,  5  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  13 
per  cent;  Rhode  Island,  7  x^er  cent;  and  Connecticut,  29  per  cent. 
The  rather  large  differences  between  these  percentages. and  the  acreage 
changes  indicated  by  the  Census  were  more  or  less  forced  into  a 
series  of  acreage  increases  for  the  intervening  period.    Ifnile  no 
proof  can  be  offered,  it  is  my  opinion  tha.t  the  potato  acreage 
estimates  in  some  of  these  states  v/ere  unwarrantably  forced  inordcr 
to  avoid  taking  an  a.pparently  extreme  estimate  of  Census  incomplete- 
ness. 
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It  is  not  ny  desire  to  convert  this  discussionto  the  su"bject 
of  Census  adequacy  ^ut  merely  to  point  out  the  importance  of  tho 
two  essentials  for  satisfactory  county  estimates:  (l)  substantial 
and  representative  sample  data  for  determining  year  to  year  changes; 
(2)  adequate  and  comparalDlc  Census  data  for  "base  periods. 

The  prohlemof  estimating  county  yields  of  potatoes  is  less 
difficult  than  acreage.    This  is,  of  corjrse,  due  to  the  fo,ct  that 
errors  due  to  inadequate  samples  are  not  carried  forward  from  year 
to  year.    Hef erring  again  to  the  original  county  estimates  prepared 
for  the  barren  Act  estalolished  lorior  to  the  release  of  Census  data, 
we  find  that  for  1934  fourteen  of  the  sixty-seven  county  estimates 
are  within  five  per  cent  more  or  less  of  the  yield  per  acre  found  "by 
the  Census  and  that  for  fourteen  additional  cc^jnties  yield  estimates 
are  within  siz  to  ten  pior  cent  more  or  less  of  the  Census  yields. 
In  other  words,  it  appears  that  for  aloout  42  per  cent  of  the  counties, 
samples  of  yields  furnished  a  fairly  accurate  hasis  for  estimates  in 
1934.    As  in  acreage,  the  failure  of  county  estimates  of  yields  to 
approach  Census  yields  is  due  in  part  to  similar  failure  of  the 
state  average  yields. 

The  difficulties  of  reaching  satisfactor3^  county  estimates  of 
yield  per  acre  appear  clearer  when  it  is  noted  that  in  only  13  coun- 
ties do  the  1934  Census  yields  fall  withinthc  range  of  three  avail- 
able yield  indications,  including  "both  yields  available  from  acreage 
and  production  data  and  yields  reported  for  the  locality.  This  leaves 
the  problemof  determining  the  extent  to  which  reported  county  yields 
should  be  read  down  to  secure  yields  comparable  to  the  Census  basis. 

•Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  principal  indications  of  yield, 
that  is,  data  from  samples  of  acreage  and  production  and  estimated 
yields  reported  for  the  locality,  we  find  that  both  of  these  indica- 
tions are  substantially  higher  than  the  average  yields  secured  by 
tho  Censuses  of  1929  and  1934  in  the  majority  of  the  counties.  The 
average  of  these  two  indications  in  1929  range  from  38  per  cent  below 
the  Census  yield  in  G-rand  Isle  County,  Vermont,  to  76  per  cent  above 
in  Windham  County,  Connecticut.     In  1934  the  range  is  from  23  per 
cent  below  the  Census  yield  in  Sagadahoc  County,  Marino,  to  73  per  cent 
above  in  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts.   .The  averaged  indications  for 
the  majority  of  counties  in  both  Census  years  show  deviations  SO  to  50 
per  cent  above  the  Census  average  yields. 

Deviations  in  the  same  county  for  the  two  Census  years  are  not 
as  a  rule  consistent  with  each  other.     In  only  fifteen  of  the  sixty- 
seven  counties  do  the  deviations  for  the  same  county  in  both  years 
fall  v/ithin  10  per  cent  of  each  other.    This  indicates  the  difficul- 
ties of  reaching  representative  county  yield  estimates  for  potatoes 
on  the  basis  of  the  data  now  available  for  this  purpose.  Adequate 
and  substantial  sample  data,  is  needed  to  establish  representative 
county  yields.    The  results  in  Aroostook  tend  to  establish  this 
conc3.usion  where  the  county  average  yield  originally  set  up  for  1934 
was  only  1  per  cent  above  the  Census  whichbecame  available  later.  In 
1929,  original  county  yields  for  Aroostook  were  only  3  per  cent  too  low. 
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No  attonpt  will  "be  iiade  to  discuss  the' accuracy  of  county 
production  of  potatoes  except  to  note  that  in  the  past  acreage 
estinatos  have  tended  to  "be  too  low  and  yield  per  aero  estimates 
too  high  so  that  in  general  the  errors  in  the  two  components  of 
production  ?j?e  offsetting. 

This  review  of  the  "basis  of  co^onty  estimates  for  the  five 
year  period  1929  to  1934  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  two  "basic 
needs  for  satisfactory  county  estimates:  (l)  substantial  and 
representative  sample  data  for  determining  year  to  year  changes  in 
acreage  and  yield  per  acre;  ( s)  adequate  and  comparable  Censu.s  data 
for  base  periods*     I  believe  the  sample  data  have  shov-/n  some  improve- 
ment in  recent  years;  however,  insomc  co^anties  v/herc  potato  a,creage 
is  rather  unimportant  the  standard  siz©  of  sam.ple  furnishes  little 
reliable  information  and  even  if  built  up  to  a  material  extent, 
v/ould  still  remain  inadequate  because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
universe  under  considero.tion,     I  hav^e  not  m-entioned  county  estim,a.tes 
since  1934  for  the  reason  that  we  will  have  no  criteria  of  their 
accuracy  until  the  results  of  the  1939  Census  become  available. 
Personally,  I  am  hopeful  that  if  a  reasonably  complete  Census 
enumeration  is  secured,  these  estimate:^  willprove  more  satisfactory 
than  estimates  for  the  five  year  period  1S^^*-1934. 
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COUITTY  'MEAT  ESTIMATES  FOR  THB  AcA.A, 

Ja  G.  Diamond, 
Montana 

^  ^  ^  «^  ^ 


Of  all  the  prolyl  ems  that  arose  in  connection  with  mal-iing  covmty 
-wheat  estimates  for  the  A.AoA* ,  the  prohlem  of  determining  county  har- 
vested £ind  seeded  acreages  was  the  most  important^  'This  prohlem  was 
likewise  the  most  difficult  in  states  having  no  assessment  data  either 
annual  or  "biennial  upon  which  to  hase  county  estimates  of  acreage.  It 
is  concerning  this  prohlem  in  such  states  that  the  following  discussion 
primarily  relates. 

Comity  estimates  under  these  conditions  are  made  empirically. 
In  other  words  the  method  is  experinental  rather  than  precise,  and 
the  method  pr oh ahly  varied  considerahly  axiong  the  various  states. 

Briefly  stated,  the  availahle  data  consisted  of:  (a)  U.  So 
census  acreage  harvested;  (h)  sample  data  from  crop  sijrveys  relating 
to  acreage  harvested;  and  ( c)  crop  survey  data  relating  to  ahandonment 
of  seeded  acreage.    Checlc  data  such  as  railroad  shipments  "by  counties 
did  not  enter  directly  into  acreage  estimates  and  were  used  principal- 
ly to  check  production  estimates,  which  adjustments  in  some  cases  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  acreage  adjustments. 

The  set-up  of  preliminary  district  acreages  was  the  first  step 
in  the  pro"blem.    Starting  with  the  census  "base,  the  crop  survey  data 
were  used  to  set  district  figures  to  serve  as  starting  points,  and  to 
"be  adjusted  as  the  experimental  process  developed.    The  principal 
crop  survey  indications  came  from  the  Septem"ber  rijraJ.  carrier  survey, 
and  consisted  of:  (a)  the  current  to  current  (C/C)  percentage  of 
change  in  acreage  for  identical  farms;  and  ("b)  the  ratios  and  ratio- 
relatives  of  wheat  acreage  to  all  land  in  farms.    The  data  were  used 
hoth  in  raw  form  to  determine  district  estim.ates  and  plotted  on  grcph 
paper  along  with  the  census  data  fromwhich  plottings  the  district 
acreages  x^rere  read.     In  Montana,  vie  used  cartesian  charts  in  our  first 
A.A.A.  estimates  in  1933,  "but  found  the  semi-log  grpphs  much  m.ore 
helpful  when  used  in  1937  in  our  county  estimates,  for  later  years. 

After  the  first  rough  district  acreages  were  determined,  esti- 
mating county  acreages  within  the  district  "became  the  next  step..  Here 
our  survey  data  "became  so  thin  that  thoy  served  no  useful  purpose  in 
case  of  the  less  important  coiinties  or  coiinties  with  few  reports.  The 
lajrger  counties,  or  counties  with  sufficient  reports  v;ere  therefore 
analyzed  first  and  preliminajry  figures  set  in.    Per  the  other  counties 
the  district  average  percentage  of  change  in  acreage  was  used  to  set 
up  the  figures,  modified  in  some  cases  according  to  the  statistician's 
judgment. 
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As  a  general  r^ale,  the  year-to-year  changes  in  wheat  acreage  in 
minor  counties  are  less  violent  than  in  larger  counties.    This  was  one 
of  the  facts  considered  where  the  original  district  figure  would  not 
reasonably  fit  the  district  total  of  counties.     In  such  cases  the 
answer  usually  was  fomid  in  some  other  district  v/hore  the  preliminary 
district  figure  disagreed  v;ith  the  county  district  total  and  the 
difference  was  in. an  opposite  direction. 

With  the  establishment  of  preliminary  county  estimates  and  some 
further  adjustment  of  district  acreages,  the  next  stop  was  to  apply 
the  crop  survey  yield  per  acre  data  to  obtain  the  preliminary  county 
production  estimates*     In  this  case  the  co^onty  production. 'figures 
were  determined  first  and  such  figures  tested  against  such  chock  data 
as  railroad  shipments  plus  seed  requirement s«    A  similar  check  was 
also  made  on  a.  district  basis, 

Prom  the  preliminary  production  by  counties  and  districts, 
both  county  acreage  a.nd/or  district  acreage  adjustments  were  made 
according  to  whatever  seemed  to  be  the  most  reasonable  intei^rctation* 
In  cases  where  coijnty  yield  figures  were  questionable,  adjustments 
\fere  first  made  in  the  yield  per  acre  and  the  remaining  needed_  adjust- 
ments then  made"  in  acreage,    No  further  adjustments  vjere  then  maxLe 
until  similar  estimates  for  the  series  of  yeaTs  were  completed,  This 
done,  the  district  acreage  fig-ures  by  years  were  plotted  on  charts  for 
critical  reviev;.     Similar  charts  v;ore  made  for  the  more  important 
counties  and  for  the  minor  counties  in  1933  we  made  a  plotting  between 
the  census  years  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  year-to-year 
estimates  against  a  trend  line  dravm  from  one  census  dot  to  the  next. 

As  a  result  of  this  step  nmerous  minor  adjustments  becaine 
necessary  to  correct  what  appeared  to  be  the  rough  spots  of  the  cijrves. 
Adjustments  between  districts    were  ma.de  in  a  compensatory  manner,  as 
much  as  possible,    ^v'ithin  the  district,  adjustments  were  made  in  a 
similar  compensatory  manner. 

Since  our  first  district  figures  were  set  up  to  closely 
approximate  the  state  total,  the  compensavtory  nat^:i-re  of  subsequent 
adjustments  tended  to  hold  the  district  and  co^onty  totals  ra.ther  close 
to  the  state  totals.    This  held  down  the  size  of  the  axithmetical 
adjustment  faxtor  used  to  bring  final  acreage  and  production  figures 
into  line  v;ith  the  state  totals.     The  aritlimetic  adjustments  of 
acreage,  and  production,  necessitated  deriving  the  final  county  yield 
figures. 

Prior  to  the  A.A.A,  county  estimates,  it  V7a.s  our  practice  in 
Montana,  to  carry  the  process  a  step  further  to  set  up  the  production 
fifgures  as  exact  products  of  acreage  times  yield  and  then  make  final 
adjustments  in  both  acreage  and  yield  to  balance  out  to  state  totals. 
This  adjustment  polishes  off,  as  it  vrere,  the  final  product,  but 
requires  considerable  additional  time  and  adds  little  to  the  value  of 
the  estimates. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  harvested  acreage,  harvested 
yield  per  acre  and  production.    For  planted  acreage  we  had  no  census 


base  and  the  use  of  Jiine  acreage  and  March  Intentions  data  as  indicating 
planted  wheat  acreage  was  not  satisfactory,  although  both  those  surveys 
were  used  for  v^hat  they  v/ere  worth, 

Q^xr  approach  to  the  establishment  of  seeded  acreage  was  to 
determine  a  percentage  of  abandonment  figu.re  by  counties.     In  this 
process,  district  data  were  first  set  up  and  then  the  county  abandon- 
ment indications  wore  mapped.    The  use  of  a  map  helped  greatljr  in 
getting  a  proper  spread  of  the  abandonment  percentages  and  a  gradation 
from  the  areas  of  heavy  to  light  abandonment.    Since  abandonment  is, 
largely  a  result  of  weather,  except  for  such  localized  weather  damage 
as  hail  and  flood,  an  abandonment  map  should  resemble  a  weather  map»  . 

By  the  application  of  the  abandonment  percentage  to  the  harvested 
acreage  by  counties  we  set  up_ county  seeded  acreage  figures.    Those  were 
added  into  district  totals  and  the  district  totals  aritlimetically 
adjusted  into  the  state  total.    The  next  step  was  to  arithmetically 
adjust  the  county  seeded  acreages  into  the  new  district  totals.  The 
yield  per  seeded  acreage  was  a  totally  derived  figure  based  entirely 
on  the  percentage  of  abandonm-ent  taken. 

The  use  of  county  estimates  for  major  crops  in  the  A. A. A. 
program  raises  the  question  of  their  preparation  for  general  use. 
There  is  a  definite  demand  for  such  estim.atos  on  part  of  everyone  using 
state  agricultural  statistics,  and  even  v/here  made  by  the  empirical 
methods  herein  described,  they  are  accurate  enough  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose*  .■  ■ 
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co:dto:t  county  as?  spates  for  the  AoA>a, 

V.  C.  Childs, 
Texas 

*** 


It  is  hardly  feasible  in  a  ten  miniite  paper  to  attempt  a  conrpre- 
hensive  discussion  of  methodsof  preparing  county  estimates  for  cotton» 
I  v/ould  not  attempt  to  tell  these  "battle  scarred  veterans  how  to  pre- 
pare county  estimates,  anj^'aya    Each  state  and  each  year  is  a  different 
proDleni  involving  the  use  of  different  arrays  of  data  and  different 
approaches. 

In  most  respects  the  southern  field  offices  are  in  much  "better 
position  to  prepare  county  estimates  for  cotton  than  for  any  other  crop. 
That  is  not  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  cotton  county  estimates,  hoijH 
ever,  because  "basic  data  and  office  facilities  are  far  from  adequate 
for  the  preparation  of  dependa'ble  county  estimates,  even  for  cott^no 
In  1934  they  were  prepared,  promulgated  and  vigorously  defended,  in 
spite  of  having  no  provision  for  such  a  program,  because  an  urgent  need 
had  arisen  and  no  other  organization  was  in  position  to  do  even  a  rough 
Job. 

The  emergency  in. the  early  years  of  acreage  control  was  under- 
stood and  sacrifices  were  made  v/illingly  to  provide  a  x^orking  basis 
for  the  A.A.A.  progra^ns.     In  making  these  sacrifices  to  provide  figures 
for  a  period  of  years  in  which  basic  data,  were  sadly  lacking,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  future  would  bring  a,deq.uate  provisionfor  this  work, 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  adjustment  programs.    But,  as  the  emergency 
became  chronic,  co^mty  estimates  became  a  regular  part  of  a  greatly 
expanded  program  of  regular  v/ork,  v/ith  no  provision  for  securing 
basic  date-  in  sui'ficient  volume  for  such  estimates,  and  furthermore, 
in  the  face  of  a  reduction  in  personnel.    This  leads  one  to  v/onder  if 
this  tremendous  job  is  not  taken  too  much  for  granted  by  I\^ashington 
officials  and  others  who  use  the  figures    —  and  if  adequate  provision 
will  ever  be  made  for  coimty  estimates  as  long  as  estimates  of  a  sort 
are  delivered  without  such  provision. 

"Sfhile  I  think  a  remarkable  job  ha,s  been  done  in  preparing  the 
estir.ates  to  date,  considering  the  limited  facilities,  only  those  v;ho 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  actual  preparation  of  these  estimates 
can  appreciate  how  inadequate  they  arc  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used. 

Having  the  Census  report  of  quantities  ginned  by  counties  is,  of 
course,  a  decided  advantage  in  determining  production. by  counties.  A 
surprising  and  varying  percenta^ge  of  farmers,  hov;ever;  gin  their  cotton 
in  other  counties  than  the  ones  v/here  it  was  produced.    Some  counties 
produce  only  about  half  of  the  cotton  ginned  in  the  county,  while  others 
produce  several  times  as  much  as-  they  gin.    Some  counties  have  no  gins. 
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In  most  cotmties  tlic  addition  or  loss  of  a  gin  nay  nako  a  complete 
change  in  the  pictnrc.^    Shis  nakes  necessary  some  current  indication 
of  the  correction  to  "be  applied  to  ginnings  to  arrive  at  production. 
Por  1929  and  1934  the  farm  ommeration  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
was  used*    The  1929  relationship  "between  ginnin^s  and  the  farm  entimerar* 
tion  was  used  for  the  1928  estimates  also,  and  the  1934  relationship 
^ms  used  as  a  hasis  for  the  winnings  adjustment  in  1935,  1936  and  1937. 
She  Census  relationship  could  not  he  followed  ahsolutely  in  later  years 
"because  1934  vras  a  T-ery  unusual  season  in  many  areas.    Departures  from 
the  Census  relationshixo  were  "based  partly  upon  studios  of  the  num"bor  of 
active  gins  each  year  in  surrounding  couiaties  and  partly  upon  the  need 
■for  more  or  less  cotton  to  fit  acreage  and- yield  indicationp^  She 
cross-county  ginnings  allowances _ for  the  years  1930-32  were  based  upon 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  ginnors  which  was  made  cooperati";-oly  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1933.    She  pressure  "brought  to  hear  on 
some  ginners  "because  of  their  reports  in  this  survey  of  cotton  ginned 
from  other  counties  in  all  proloahility  has  ruined  that  source  of  this 
information  for  a  long  time,  unless  it  is  secured  from  their  records  hy 
competent,  disinterested  enumerators.    At  this  time  we  are  a  long  way 
from  the  1934  "base  and  more  deponda"ble  indications  of  production  must 
he  provided  if  serious  errors  are  to  he  avoided.    Large,  representative 
samples  of  acreage  and  production  data,  larger  than  can  he  secured  from 
voluntary  reporters  hy  mail,  are  hadly  needed  as  supplemental  indica- 
tions of  x)roduction  ^^hilo  and  hy  supplying  depondaolo  indications  of 
acreage  and  yield  x^er  acre. 

County  estimates  of  cotton  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  have  heen 
made  on  somewhat  of  a  ''catch-as-catch-can"  oasis.    By  vhis,  I  moan  that 
we  have  heen  forced  to  use  anything  we  could  find  for  indications.  A 
different  approach  and  a  different  type  of  data  have  'jeen used  for 
almost  every  year.    Some  have  heen  good  and  others  hn,ve  heen  extremely 
unsatisfactory.    Per  1929  and  1934,  of  courso,  the  Census  enumerations 
were  availahle.    Per  1932  and  1933,  the  reported  yields  on  the  follow- 
ing years  contracts  were  prohahly  the  most  usefu.1  indications.  In 
1935  it  v;as  the  measured  acres  of  signers  and  non- signers.    Per  1928, 
1930  and  1931,  the  main  dependence  was  the  regular  srmplc  from  crop 
reporters,  and  in  1936  and  1937  it  was  the .  sample- fror.  special  A.A.A. 
lists.    We  have  not  had  the  com.hination  of  dependahle  acreage  and 
yield  data  in  any  year  (Census  years  o:rcepted)  which  would  throw  ajiy 
light  upon  production.     In  five  of  the  ten  years  our  main  dependence 
has  heen  a  very  inadeq.uato  sample  of  voluntary  acreage  and  production 
reports.    Shis  means  that  a  lot  of  "estimates"  have  heen  plucked  from 
the  ether. 

One  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  we' have  had  no  data  which 
were  designed  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used.    We  have  heen 
forced  to  use  scraps  of  information  from  many  sources,  which  became 
available  by  chance.    She  job  is  too  important  and  there  is  too  much 
at  stake  to  permit  the  estimates  to  continue  indefinitely  on  such  a 
haphazard  basis.    Per  this  addition  to  our  rcg-olar  program,  as  stated 
before,"  there  is  urgent  need  for  larger  samples  of  acreage  and  pro- 
duction data  than  we  have  over  been  able  to  secure  by  mail.    Shis  need 
will  be  particularly  urgent  if  the  A.A.A*  continues  to  call  for  the 
current  year's  estimates  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Possibly  the  Sample  Census  Enurneration  will  "be  our  srlvaticn. 
This  will  take  tine,  however, .-.and  .until  such  a  plan  is  perfected  and 
approved,  our  hest  approach  should  "be  to  plaii  to  secure  and  nake 
effective  use  of  A.A.A*  data.    To  use  A.A»A.  material  effectively, 
it  is  very  desirahlc  that  representatives  fron  our  division  have  a 
voice  in  the  prepr^ation  of  worksheet  and  sumary  ferns  so  that  the 
needed  information  -will  "be  secured.    Heeded  items  which  are  usually 
omitted  from,  the  forms  are  "total  land  in  farms"  and  acreage  and 
production  for  the  preceding  year,    Non-signers  as  well  as  signers 
should  "be  included  in  the  sample -if  it  is  to  'oe  useful.     In  fact, 
the  total  measured  acres  for  all  growers,  to  "be  made  available  to 
the  Division  "by  Decem"ber  1,-  would'iiot  l^e  asking  any  more  than  the 
A,A,A,  ha,s  demanded  of  us.     This,  or  any  continuous  program  of 
helpful  data,  will  call  for  consta.nt  and  aggre.ssive  action  on  the  part 
of  our  V^ashington  bfficeo 
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USE  01  A.. A.  A.  DATA  AS  BASIS  FOR 
COUHTY  ESTIMATES  OF  CROP  ACREAGES  . 

*  ■  '  •  '  ■    •  ■  » 

Ro"bert  E,  Straszheim 
Asso,  Agricultural  Statistician, 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT.  ACT  OF  1933 

The  first  congressional  action  for. the  control  of  agricultural 
production  was  passed  in  May  1933  and  known  as  "the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,    Under  this  Act,  the  nation-wide  Agricultural  Adjustment 
programs  for  various  "basic  commodities  were  administered  "by  commodity- 
sections  within  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.    Each  com- 
modity section  gathered  the  statistical  information  necessary  for  its 
program.    The  nature  of  the  data  gathered  varied  quite  widely  "between 
commodity  sections. 

DATA  AVAIL/iBLE  FROM  TOBACCO  PROGEAI^ 

Statistical  information  was  gathered  only  v/ith  respect  to 
tolDacco  for  farms  which  were  to  he  covered  "by  tohacco  contracts.  No 
effort  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  data  reported  by  faxTiers 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  tohacco  contracts  7/ere  in  agreement  with 
check  data  previously  reported.    There  appear  to  "be  at  least  two  serious 
inadequacies  in  the  to"bacco  information.    First,  since  data,  were 
gathered  for  only  participating  farms  it  "becomes  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  of  selectivity  of  farms  participating  in  the  program. 
Second,  gathering  only  information  with  respect  to  to"bacco  did  not  make 
it  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  account  for  all  farm  land,  which  might 
have  resulted  in  reported  to"bacco  acreages  somewhat  different  than  they 
would  have  "been  if  a  complete  accounting  of  farm  land  had  been  necessary. 

Preparations  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1935  for  the  1936  toba.cco 
program  which  was  later  invalidated  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
In  connectionwith  this  program,  data  were  gathered  for  all  tobacco  farms 
and  such  data  were  listed.    In  this  program,  as  in  previous  programs,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  complete  accounting  of  all  farm  land. 
Therefore,  the  problem  still  remains  of  determining  v;hether  or  not  the 
tobacco  acreage  reported  is  at  the  proper  level. 

Tobacco  acreages  obtained  in  connection  with  checking  compliance 
have  not  been  tabula, ted  in  Indiana,  I  ws^s  unable  to  learn  anything  about 
the  accuracy  of  such  data, 

DilTA  AVAILABLE  FROM  WIEAT  PROGRAMS 

An  application  for  a  wheat  allotment  contract  was  obtained 
from  each  farmer  who  wished  to  sign  a  wiieat  contract  for  the  years  1933, 
1934  and  1935.     The  only  data  tabulated  from  application  were  the  aver- 
age seeded  and  harvested  acreages  of  wheat.    These  listing  sheets  have 
been  returned  to  the  county  offices  but  county  totals  are  available  in 
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the  office  of  the  Agricultural  Statistii?.ian  at  Purdue.- .-  Average  acreage 
data  would  "be  of  little,  if  any^,' value  when  making  yearljr  county  esti- 
mates. 

In  the  fall  of 'l^'SS  an  appiicati-on  was  obtained  for  each  farm 
which  was  to  "be  covered  "by  a  wheat  contract.    These  applications  con- 
tained the  seeded  a:nd  hai-vested  acreage  of  wheat  for  the.  years  1930  to 
1935  and  in  certain  specific  instances  the  seeded  and  harvested  acreage 
for  the  years  1928  and  1929,     In  addition  to  the  long  series  of  wheat 
data.-,  the  application  also  contained  a  ta"ble  which  gave  the  acreage  of 
each  crop  grown  on  the  farm.     To  my  knowledge,  this  information  was  not 
gathered  in  Indiana  except  for  farms  which  were  not  expected  to  "be 
covered  Toy  a.  wheat  contract. 

The  only  data  listed  were  the  seeded  and  harvested  acreages  of 
wheat  for  the  years  1928-1935,  inclusive.     The  listing  sheets  for  only 
a. part  of  ttie  counties  had  iDeon  sent  to  the    state  office  at  the  time  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  of  January  6,  1936,  after  v/hich 
no  more  listing  sheets  were  sent.    Later  the  Wheat  Board  was  instncted 
to  return  the  listing  sheets  to  the  coijinty  offices.    As  a  result,  only 
county  totals  for  a"bout  35  counties  are  availa"ble,  which  data  are  of 
very  little  value  for  making  county  estimates. 

'  .  DATA  AVAILABLE  IROU  RYS  PRCG-FAIvI  ^ 

It  appears  that  crop  acreages  were  o"btained  for  the  years  1934 
and  1935  for  the  farms  to  "be  covered  Tdv  Rye  contracts,  "but  provision 
was  made  for  listing  only  the  rye  ds^ta,     I  am.  una"ble  to  learn  how  many 
of .  s.uch  .data  were  actually  listed  and  totals  recorded  in  the  state 
office,.    ;  .  ■  . 

-  ^       '.:  .-■  ' :".  ■    :data  available  from  corn-hoo  prcgba1'/is 

In  connection  with  the  1934  Corn-Hog  program,  an  application 
was  executed  for  each  farmer  who  expected  to  sign  a  corn-hog  contract, 
:In  addition,  in  all.  the  important  Corn  Belt  area,  a  work  sheet  was 
executed  for  each  farm  not  covered  "oy  a  Corn-Hog  contract.     Only  a  part 
of  the  a'bove  information  was  listed.    Prom  applications  for  contracts 
■the  farm  acreage,  coirn  acreage,  totcal  crop  acreage  and  the  a-creage  of 
the  most  important  crop  other  than  corn  were  listed.    Prom  the  non- 
contract  work  sheets  the  farm  acreage,  corn  acroa^ge  and  -  to tal  crop 
acreage  data  were  listed.    Totals  of  the  a'bove  drjta  are  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Agricultural  Statistician  at  Purdue, 

The.  Com-Hog  data  for  the  19-34  Corn-Hog  contract  have  some  of 
the  same  wealaiesses  as  the  to'bacco,  wheat  and  rye  data,  in  that  only  a 
part  of  the  acreage  data  for  a  farm  were  listed  and  in-  the  non^important 
Corn  Belt  counties  the  non-contract  work  sheets  were  not  -executed. 

.In  connection  with  the  1935  Corn-Hog  program.,  a  ta>ul  action  was 
made  which  showed  th.e  acreage  of  corn  planted  in  1935  "by  contract 
signers.    However,  very  little  use  can  "be  made  of  such  da.ta  "because  of 
the  selectivity  of  contract  signers  as  compared  with- non-contract 
signers. 
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I  realize  that  the  foregoing  does  not  show  how  data  can  l3e  used 
in  making  county  estimates,  "but  rather  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  data  available . 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT 

In  Pehruary  1936,  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  was  passed  for  the  administration  of  a  (different  type  of  program. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  was  then  reorganized  and  5 
divisions  were  estahlished,  each  division  charged  with  the  respons- 
ihility  of  administering  the  program  in  its  particular  region  of  the 
United  States*    I  am  most  familiar  with  the  statistics  collected  "by  the 
North  Central  Division,  and  will  give  detailed  statements  a"bout  the 
data,  "but  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  vast  differences 
"betv/een  the  voliune  of  data  availalDle  "between  regions  and  the  nature  and 
authenticity  of  such  data, 

DATA  AVAILABLE  UtDER  THE  1936  AGHICULTUBAL  CONSERVATION  PRO GEAI^ 

It  will  "be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  my  comments  to  the  Ind- 
iana data  hut  the  same  kind  of  data  are  available  in  all  states  in  the 
North  Central  Region. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  a  concerted  effort  wss  made  to  ohtain  a 
work  sheet  for  each  farm  in  the  North  Central  Region.    This  work  sheet 
contained  data  with  respect  to  the  1935  harvested  acreage  of  each  of 
:the  following  crops  and  land  uses:    all  field  corn,  wheat,  oats,  "barley, 
-rye,  soybeans  and  cowpeas,  potatoes,  vegetable  crops  other  than  potatoes 
other  soil  depleting  crops,  alfalfa,  hay,  clover  and  timothy  hay,  other 
tame  hay,  idle  crop  land,  cultivated  fallow,  rotation  pasture,  other 
plovz  pasture,  wild  hay,  native  pasture  and  range  land,  orchards  and 
vineyards,  other  non-crop  land,  and  total  farm  land.    These  data  were 
tabulated  by  townships  and  county  totals  are  available  in  all  state 
offices. 

During  the  summer  of  1936  a  situation  developed  which  neces- 
sitated an. accurate  establishment  of.  the  1935  acreage  on  all  partici- 
pating farms,  which  was  done  by  measurement  at  the.tirae  of  measuring 
the  1936  acreage  of  crops.    The  1935  measured  acreages  of  course  are 
Subject  to  weakness  that  the  committee  had  to  depend  largely  upon  the 
farmers*  word  as  to  the  location  of  the  1935  crop. 

The  measured  acreages  of  1935  crops  on  participating  farms 
were  recorded  in  duplicate.    One  copy  is  on  file  in  the  state  office. 
The  following  data  were  tabulated;  1935  and  1936  corn  acreage,  1936 
wheat  and  oats  axreage,  1935  and  1936  acreage  of  all  soil  depleting 
crops. as  a  group,  1936  acreage  of  alfalfa  hay,  1936  acreage  of  clover 
and  timothy  hay,  1936  acreage  of  all  soil  conserving  crops,  total 
acreage  of  crop  land,  the  1936  acreage  of  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  and 
sugar  beets,  and  the  estimated  1935  acreage  of  all  soil  depleting 
crops  as  a  group  for  the  fan.is  which  were  measured.    This  .tabulation 
made  it  possible  to  compare  the  estimated  and  measured  acreage  of  all 
soil  depleting  crops  as  a  group. 
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In  Table  I  'bclo-jj  appear  the  estimated  and  measured  acreages  of 
all  soil  depleting  crops  as  a  group  oy  crop  reporting  districts.  The 
estimated  acreage  for  the  state  as' a,:-.T7hole  f.'as  2,2fo  greater  than  the 
measured  acreage.     The  sample  measured  represents  alDout  63fo  of  all  the 
soil  depleting  acreage  in  the  state.     .  •  •      .  .  . 

■  Ta-ble  I 

1935  Acreage  of  all  Soil  Depleting  crops  as  a  G-roup 
on  Farms  Which  Were  Measured  in  the 

Crop   ?all  of  1936  in  Indiana      ..  •  

Reporting 

-District  As' Measured         As  Estimated         Reported  Bias  Measured 

•  ■  . . 


1 

900,520 

911,753 

101  e  2 

2 

787,185 

800,057 

. .101,6 

3 

549 , 593  ' 

661,125 

•101.8 

4  ' 

700,947  ' 

712,057 

101,6 

5  ^ 

1,395,941  • 

1,420,241 

101,7 

6 

570,107 

•   .  587,853 

•  103,1 

7 

704,828' 

722,448 

102,5 

8 

268,882 

280,597. 

104.4 

9       .  ' 

233,072 

254,201 

;  109,1 

State  r 

6,211,075 

6,350,332 

102,2 

I  have 

applied  the  bias  factor  of  all 

soil  depleting  crops 

to  the 

measured  corn  and  wheat  . 

acreages  and  compared  the  results  with 

the 

assessors 

corn  and  wheat 

acreages  equalized  to  the  1935  United  . 

States 

Census  farm  land  "by  townships.     The  corn 

data  appear 

in  the  Tahle  II 

helowi 

■    Tahle  II 

1935  Harvested  Corn  Acreage  in  Indiana 

1936  Agri cijl  tural  Con- 

Assessors Acreage 

Crop 

servation  Program  Data 

Assessors. 

Adjusted  by  Town- 

Reporting 

Farmers  Esti- 

Indicated i.ieas- 

Acreage 

ships  to 

1935 

District 

mated  a,creage 

ured -acreage 

Reported 

Census  Farm  Land 

1 

629,994 

622,524 

559,826 

610,833 

.  2 

529,632 

521,291  •• 

465,312  . 

,     .  508 

,727 

3 

416,631 

409,264 

377,963 

407 

,401 

4 

546,219 

537,617 

465,497 

529 

,995 

5 

1,038,519 

1,021,059 

920,004 

1,003,616 

6 

397,296 

385,350 

362,354 

388 

,340 

7 

484,224 

472,414 

365,451 

456,279 

8 

238,352 

228, 307 

189,236 

230 

,366 

9 

.  210,665 

193,093 

181,858 

202 

,748 

State 

4,491,532 

4,390,91^ 

3,887,501.  ' 

4,338 

,305 

-  sa  - 


lt is  noted  that  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  com  acreage 
for  1935  is*  a"bout  1  per  cent  greater  than  the  assessors*,  equalized 
acreage.    The  wheat  data  appear  in  Tatle  III  telow. 

TaMe  III 

1935  Harvested  Wheat  Acreage  in  Indiana 


1936  Agricultural'  Con-  ■ 

Assessors  Acreage 

Crop 

servation  Program  Data 

Assessors 

Adjusted  hy  Town- 

Reporting 

Farmers  Esti- 

Indicated 'Meas- 

Acreage 

ships  to  1935 

District 

mated  Acreage 

ured  Acreage 

Reported. 

. Census  Farm  Land 

1 

.129,494 

127,958 

114,658 

125,854 

2 

.  251 ,433 

247,473 

220,667 

241,155 

3 

.  217,275 

213,433 

196,098 

209,229 

4 

.  231.865 

228,214  ■ 

197,157 

224,931 

5 

461,205 

453,496 

419,032 

455,703 

6 

.  154,110 

149,476 

143,278 

152,151 

7 

375,517 

366,358 

306,053 

365,574 

8 

.  116,369 

111,465 

96,298  ■■ 

112,462 

9 

..  115,677 

106,028 

102,042 

112,998 

State 

.2,052,945 

2,003,901 

1,795,283  • 

2,000,057 

One  may  argue  that  the  sample  which  was  measured  was  highly 
selective*    In  Tahle  IV  appear  the  ratios  of  soil  depleting  crops  to 
crop  land  on  an  estimated  hasis  for  the  farms  which  were  measured  as 
well  as  similar  ratios  for  all  farms  and  in  addition  there  mil  he  found 
the  measure  of  selectivity  which  is  the  ratio  on  measured  farms  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  ratio  on  all  farms, 

Tahlo  IV 

Ratio  of  Soil  Depleting  Crop  Acreages 

to  Acreage  of  Crop  Land  ~ 
1936  Agr i cul tural  Conservation  Program  . 


Crop 

All  Farms 

All  Farms 

Degree  of  Select- 

Reporting 

in  the 

Measured  for 

ivity  of  Measured 

District 

County 

1936  Program 

Farms 

1 

•  .826 

•  .  .865 

104.7 

2 

.713 

-  .740 

103.8 

3 

.702 

.715 

101.8 

4  ■ 

.743  ■ 

.783 

105.4 

5 

.761  ■ 

.767 

100.8 

6 

.714 

•  .725 

101.5 

7 

.620 

■   ■■  .659  . 

106.3 

8- 

.555 

.608 

109.5 

9 

.539 

.574  • 

106.5 

State 

.706 

.746 

105.6 
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In  ny  opinion,  the  estinatod  data  collected  in  the  spring  of  1936 
after  "being  corrected  for  "bias  between  the  estimated  £?Jid  measured  acre- 
ages, furnish  the  hest  "base  line  for  making  estimates  we  have  ever  had. 
The  data  are  the  most  complete  agricul. tural  census  we  have  ever  had,  and 
thoy  were  taken  "by  men  who  knew  agriculture. 

The  1936  measured  acreages  obtained  in  connection  with  determin- 
ing performance  in  the  fall  of  1936  are  reliable  data  but  are  available 
only  for  farms  which  were  measured  which  represent  about  65^  of  the  crop 
acreage.    The  only  1936  crop  acreages  tabulated  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
all  soil  depleting  crops  as  a  group,  a.lfalfa  hay,  clover  and  timothy,  hay, 
all  soil  conserving  crops  as  a  group,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar  beets,  and 
flax.     To  use  such  data  would  necessitate  making  an  allowance  for  non- 
participating  farms. 

In  the  fall  of  1937  the  county  committees  derived  measured  acre- 
ages for  all  farms  participating  in  the  1937  program.    These  data  are 
now  being  tabulated  and  in  Indiana  they  estir.ate  they  will  have  the 
measured  acreage  for  between  90  and  100  thousand  farms,  which  represents 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  land  than  is  represented  by  the  number 
of  farms, 

Por  the  1937  participating  farms  there  is  being  ta.bulated  the  1937 
acreage  of  field  corn,  wheat  for  grain,  oats  for  grain,  barley  for 
grain,  rye  for  grain,  soybeans  and  cowpeas  for  grain,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  cotton,  tobacco,  total  soil  depleting  crops  or  soil  depleting 
land  uses,  and  a,  number  of  other  items.     In  addition  to  the  above 
measured  acreages  the  community  Committeemen  estimated  the  1936  and 
1937  acreages  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  tobacco  for  non-participating 
fa^rms,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  1938  program.     The  1956  and  1937 
acreages  of  corn  and  wheat  for  both  participating  and  non-participating 
are  being  tabulated  on  the  1938  program  listing  sheets.    Such  tabula- 
tion will  make  a  second  good  base  line  for  estimating  corn  and  v/heat 
acreage.     It  will  be  weak  only  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  non- 
participants  for  whom  1936  and  1937  acreages  were  estimated. 
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USE  0?  A, A, A,  DATA  AS  BASIS  POR 

COUNTY  ESTIMATES  OF  CROP  ACR5AG5S 

(South  Dakota) 

Yf^  Jones 
South  Dalcota 

Since  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  has  heen 
relieved  of  responsibility  in  connection  vrith  the  administration  of 
the  Ar)A,Ao  programs,  lire  in  the  state  offices  are  loss  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  statistical  data  involvedo     This  is  especially 
true  in  South  Dal^ota  where  the  state  office  of  the  AoA»A«  is  located 
at  Brookings  and  our  ovm  office  at  Sioux  Ealls,    Our  findings,  there- 
fore, reflect  only  that  information  ohtainahle  through  occasional 
contact  with  the  State  Committee. 

Before  accepting  A.  A.  A.  data,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  data  assemhled,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  assemhled,  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  the 
likelihood  of  "bias  and  error »    G-cing  on  the  premise  that  any  source 
of  data  is  valuahlo  if  its  shortcomings  are  known,  the  following 
ohservations  relative  to  AeA.Ao  data  are  listed  as  "briefly  as 
posfsi'ble, 

Ooverajq:o: 

In  the  spring  of  1936  an  attempt  was  made  to  ccm.pl ete  ^Vork 
Sheets  (lICR-l)  for  all  farms    in  each  county.    This  \^OTk  sheet  called 
for  total  land  in  farms,  total  crop  land  and  the  acreage  of  a  few 
individual  crops  in  1935.     The  first  questionof  completeness  of 
coverage  appeared  at  this  time.     In  South  Dakota  the  estimated  com- 
pleteness of  coverage  ranged  hy  counties  from  100  per  cent  down  to 
50  per  cento 

In  the  fall  of  1936  the  acreage  of  certain  crops  on  partici- 
pating farms  (which  v/ere  of  course  only  a  part  of  those  covered  "by 
v/ork  sheets)  were  measured  and  fairly  rolialile  data  v;ere  o'btained  on 
that  particular  group.    Thus  the  AoA.A.  data,  although  often  consid- 
ered otherv/ise,  is  only  a  "sample".    Viewing  the  wide  variation 
"between  counties  in  the  percentage  participation  and  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  i^ercentage  of  coverage  of  the  work  sheets,  the  question  of 
selectivity  appears. 

Selectivity; 

Due  to  the  purpose  for  v/hich  A»A.A.  data  are  assem"bled,  they 
may  "be  considered  the  antithesis  of  a  random  sample.    This  is 
clearly  shown  "by  the  variation  in  iDartici]pation  "between  the  various 
types  of  farming  areas  within  the  state.    Percentage  participation 
is  greatest  in  those  districts  where  the  past  performance  gives 
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farmers  a  favoralDle  soil  cicpleting  "base"  and  participation  is  lowest 
where  past  perfoiTnance  gives  the  group  tho  least  favorable  "base". 
Where  this  variation  is  seen  between  counties  and  districts,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  same  selectivity  exists  as  botv;een  individual  farms 
within  a  coimty. 

Bata  from  participating  farms  are  probably  low  because  of  the 
required  reduction  in  soil  depleting  crops  and  because  there  is  a 
tendency  for  only  those  producers  who  can  benefit  themselves  by  making 
these  reductions,  to  participate  in  the  programs.     Since  detailed 
acreage  iniorma.tion  is  only  obtained  from  those  who  participate,  we 
see  no  method,  as  yet,  by  which  its  influence  can  be  overcome.  The 
sample  is,  therefore,  highly  selective  but  -"ontil  it  is  meas'ored  by 
comparison  with  data  which  are  considered  r.ore  reliable,  the  degree 
of  selectivity  is  not  knovm. 

'yfith  no  meas'orements  and  very  little  reported  data  obtained 
from    the  nonparticipating  farms,  about  the  only  approach  to  county 
totals  of  _  individual  crops  is  to  attempt  to  estimate  them.,  on  the 
basis. of  ratios  to  crop  land  or  farm  land  derived  from  participa.ting 
farm  data.    Since  our  state  estimates  are  established  before  county- 
estimates,  our  us^aal  procedure  is  to  establish  county  acreage  esti-.. 
nates  in  proper  relation,  county  to  covjity,  and  then  scale  them  to' 
the  state  figure.    With  much  variation  in  the  degree  of  selectivity 
botvfoen  counties  and  districts,  this  practice  of  flat  scaling  would 
be  hazardous. 

Oor.7:a.r  ab  il  i  ty! 

VJo  have  seen  A. A, A.  data,  sujnnarized  one  or  more  times  each 
year  since  1935.    Ho  two  years  have  seen  the  same  data  gathered  nor 
has  it  been  tabulated  or  sucmaxized  in  the  same  v/ay.    '«'^ith  little 
continuity  in  the  data,  the  srjne  approach  to  county  estimates  cannot 
be  made  each  year.    Experience  with  A. A. A.  data  for  1935,  1936  and 
1957  will  have  some  value  but  v^ill  r.ot  necessarily  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  work  in  IS 38. 

The  experience  of  states  v;ithin  the  ITorth  Central  Region  can 
hardly  be  of  much  value  to  state:^-  otitside  the  region,  since  the  data 
assembled  by  the  various  divisions  differ  greatly.    Also,  the  exper- 
ience of  states  even  within  the  ITorth  Central  Region  is  not  entirely 
comi)arable.     It  is  true  that  all  states  within  the  region  use  the 
same  work  sheets,  performance  forms  rjid  listing  sheets,  but  judgin^^ 
on  tlie  ba,sis  of  information  obtaj.ned  from  the  ITebraska  office,  there 
is  considerable  difference  between  various  crop  classifications, 
dates  of  performa,nce,  etc,    I>j.e  to  sucli  causes  and  to  occasional 
"letting  dovrn  of  the  bars"  in  respect  to  certainprogram  requirements 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  experience  in  South  Dakota  could  be  of 
much  value  to  the  more  distant  states  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  which,  v/e  believe,  do  not  have  an  annual  state  census. 


Acreage  Classification: 

The  lack  of  true  classification  of  acreage  devoted  to  the 
various  crops  presents  a  serious  difficulty*     In  a  program  where  no 
prior  contract  is  signed  there  is  little  chance  of  oDtaining  true 
"planted"  acreage  of  any  crop.     Some  of  the  more  coimnon  causes  are: 
(l)  land  devoted  to  winter  wheat  that  failed  was  often  shifted  to 
s^uinmor  fallow  in  order  to  ohtain  "benefit  payment  permitted  for  this 
practice;  (s)  land  originally  intended  for  spring  crops,  and  in  some 
cases  actually  seeded  hut  failed  early  in  the  season,  is  diverted  to 
summer  fallow  if  it  is  early  enough  in  the  season  to  perform  the 
first  operation  before  the  date  limit;  (3;  erroneous  classification 
due  to  estimatingo     In  most  cases  v/here  one  large  field  is  devoted 
to  several  soil  depleting  crops,  an  actual  measurement  of  the  entire 
field  is  made  hut  the  proportion  devoted  to  each  soil  depleting  crop 
is  only  estimated;  (4)  simple  cases  of  wrong  classification;  such 
cases  are  not  necessarily  deliberate  or  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producer;  except  for  controlled  crops,  the  proper  classification  of 
crops  within  the  soil  depleting  group  is  not  considered  of  vital 
importance  to  the  administration  and  this  lea,ds  to  some  laxity,  ^ 
Probably  the  most  serious  problem  in  this  respect  is  the  variations 
in  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  classification  as  between  counties. 
With  a  different  administrative  group  in  each  county,  there  are 
inevitable  differences  in  interpretations  and  degree  of  conscien- 
tiousness; (5)  lack  of  clear  differentiation  betvjeen  planted  and 
harvested  acreages  of  the  same  crop.    According  to  the  statement  of 
the  A.A.Ae  state  statistician,  one  of  the  difficult  problems  is  to 
obtain  a  correct  listing  of  plmited  acreage  for  those  crops  for 
which  "planted"  is  required  and  to  obtain  harvested  figures  for 
crops  for  which  "harvested"  is  required.  .Our  experience  indicates 
that  the  data  recorded  are  usual.ly  a  mixture  of  both  and  in  varying 
degrees  between  counties. 

Conclusion: 

In  Touth  Dalizota,  official  estimates  are  compiled  for  20  crops. 
Separa^te  data  on  winter  wheat,  durrun  and  other  spring  are  not  obtained 
by  the  A»AcA,    Although  recorded  on  1TCR~114,  separate  data  on  a 
number  of  minor  crops  are  not  entered  on  the  listing  sheets.  Thus 
data  on  only  6  or  7  crops  out  of  the  20  are  available  for  1937. 

An  item  of  importance  is  timeliness.    We  find  that  A.A.A.  data 
for  1937  v/ill  not  be  completely  summarized  un.til  about  June  1,  1938. 
Except  for  revision  purposes,  the  data  have  little  value.     In  fact, 
we  find  the  AeA.A.  requesting  county  estimates  for  certain  crops  in 
1937  more  than  six  months  before  their  own  data  for  1937  are  summar- 
ized. 

A.A«A.  data  may  of  course  bo  utilized  to  advantage  as  a  check 
on  other  available  data  but  only  after  a  thorough  study  of  its 
shortcomings.    Except  in  some  unusual  circmstances  and  only  with 
definite  evidence  of  inadequacy  in  the  State  Census  data  would  we  in 
South  Dakota  be  inclined  to  modify  our  county  estimates  to  bring  them 
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in  line  with  A. A, A.  data.     Since  v;e  have  an  annual  state  census  of 
aif^ri culture,  we  are  inclined  to  "believe  that  if  the  tine  and  effort 
necessary  to  "bring  A.A.A.  data  in  shape  to  "be  used  for  county  esti- 
mates v;ere  devoted  to  a  nore  thorou/^  analysis  and  study  of  our 
assessors*  data,  our  estimates  would  "be  nore  accurate. 

Much  could  "be  gained  if  the  A. A. A.  would  ol^tain  acreage  data 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  noko  it  a  source  of  information  for  this 
Division.    Aerial  sijrveys  now  in  progress  night  well  result  in  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  data,  "but  not  without  precision  in 
acreage  identification,  "both  as  l^etween  crops  and  as  l^etween 
"planted"  and  "harvested"  acreages  of  each,  other  land  utilization, 
etc. 

A  final  consideration  is  v;hether  or  not  A. A. A.  da,ta  should  "be 
utilized  in  computing  county  estimates.    Considering  the  fact  that 
our  estimates  v/ill  pro'ba'bly  he  used  in  determining  A.A.A.  goals  and 
program  requirements,  in  the  future,  much  could  "be  said  in  favor  of 
keeping  ^-oA-.A*  data,  Crop  Estimates  data  ajid  federal  Census  data 
entirely  independent.    A  fusion  of  two  or  more  of  these  nov;  inde- 
pendent sources  of  data  could  easily  introduce  "bias  into  the  results 
of  all. 


USE  OF  A. A. A.  DATA  AS  BASIS  POR 
COUNTY  ESTIMATES  OF  CROP  ACP-EAGES 


S.  T,  Marsh 

...  Tennessee. 

Last  year  I  wa.s  rather  skeptical  of  the  A. A, A,  figures  "because 
in  Tennessee  very  little  measuring  was  done  in  1936.    ,I]?he  Committee-,, 
men,  in  many  instances,  made  the  ms.ps  from  front  porches  rather  than 
from  field  inspections.    Several  county  agents  told  me  that  "bettor 
figures  would  pro'ba'bly  have  "been  secured  "by  putting  the  farmers  on 
their  honor  and  filling  the  worksheets  in  the  county  agent's  office. 
In  the  spring  of  1937,  we  secured  the  cotton  acreage  of  signers  for 
1936  for  the'major  counties  as  a  percentage  of  their  "base.  Prac- 
tically every  county  apparently  allowed  their  growers  to  get  "by  with 
maximum  payment.    Meepsurenents  in  1936  were  required  in  only  Lake 
County  and  it  is!  interesting  to  o"bserve  that  this  county  shows  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  cotton  "base  planted  than  the  counties  where 
measurements  were  not  made. 

One  limitation  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  and  identifying 
true  identical  farms.  The  matching  is  tedious  and  su"bject  to  error 
even  under  the  most  favora'ble  circumstances. 

Greene  County,  which  is  one  of  our  largest  wheat  counties,  is 
a  good  example  of  some  of  these  difficulties.     It  required  a  clerk  a, 
day  and  a  half  to  identify  and  tab\ilate  322  identical  wheat  farmers. 
These  identicals  indicated  the  wheat  acreage  in  1937  to  have  "been  95 
per  cent,  'but  here  was  the  wea,kness  of  the  identicals.    Wheat  is  grown 
in  Tennessee  on  a"bout  one  out  of  every  7  farms.     To  match  true  identicals 
it  would  have  "been  necessary  to  have  listed  every  1937  application  even 
though  no  ?;neat  was  gro^^m,  and  match  against  1936;  otherwise  our  identi- 
cals were  only  the  identicals  of  the  "inners."     To  ta"balate  all  1937 
applicants  would  require  too  much  time.    A  ta"bulation  of  1936  wheat 
growers  to  he  matched  with  1937  would  also  have  "been  time-consiaming 
and  hardly  practica.l,  as  manv  co^inties  were  not  50  per  cent  complete 
for  1937. 

My  interest  was  aroused  to  see  how  far  identicals  of  the  inners 
might  mislead  us,  so  we  ta"bulated  the  remainder  of  the  wheat  fainers 
in  G-reene  Coijinty,     This  ta"bulation  showed  6,17  acres  per  farm  (all 
farms)  and  9,26  acres  per  wheat  farm  in  1937,  compared  with  8.27  acres 
per  farm  (all  farms)  and  11,60  acres  per  v/heat  farm  in  1936.  These 
data  indicate  reductions  of  25  and  20  per  cent  respectively,  while  the 
"inner"  identicals  indicated  a  reduction  of  only  5  per  cent,    A  large 
part  of  this  drop    was  proha"bly  "because  actual  measurements  v/ere  ma.de 
in  1937,  "but  the  study  shows  the  danger  of  following  "irjier^  identicals. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  match  identicals  and  thought  a  faster 
and  "better  indication  could  he  secured  "by  adding  the  total  wheat 
acreage,  and  securing  the  ratio  of  wheat  per  farm  (all  farms),  and 
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computing  the  ratio-relatives  rzith  1936,     The  indication  from  this 
approach  was  discouraging.     Our  final  estimate  for  the  group  of 
counties  was  atout  32  per  cent  more  than  was  indicated  "by  the  ratio 
relative  per  farm.    A  large  part  of  this  apparent  32  per  cent  error 
was  probalDly  "because  the  acreage  VTas  actually  measured  or  inspected  in 
1937,  and  only  rough  estimates  were  made  by  the  farmers  for  1936. 
We  "believe  the  ratio-relative  per  farm  (all  farms)  will  give  fairly 
dependa"ble  indications  of  changes  in  the  county  wheat  acreage  in  the 
future,  since  actual  measurements  have  "been  made  and  the  farmers  know 
the  size  of  their  fields, 

To"bacco  is  grown  in  Tennessee  on  about  60,000  farms  averaging 
less  than  two  acres  per  fair:  for  all  types  of  tobacco  and  less  than  an 
acre  and  a.  half  for  Burley,  which  is  our  principal  type.    As  the  bene- 
fit payments  were  relatively  large  for  reduction  of  tobacco  acreage 
and  penalties  for  overplanting  rather  heavy,  actual  measurements  or 
intelligent  estimates  by  committeemen  have  been  made  for  those  in  the 
program,    A  survey  of  non-signers  is  now  being  made  for  the  1937  crop 
and. it  should  be  practically  as  dependable  as  the  Federal  Census,  We 
were  agreeably  suiprised  to  find  that  the  indicated  tobacco  acreage 
contract  acres  divided  by  per  cent  of  counties'   total  farm  land 
cpvered  by  contract  (multiplied  by  100)  for  1935  was  only  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent  above  the  Census  of  1934  and  only  about  eleven  and  a  half 
per  cent  above  the- official  1935  estimate.     The  charts  suggest  that 
probably  fairly  dependable  county  estimates  can  be  made  for  most 
counties  before  securing  the  data  from  non-signers  in  a  normal  year. 
This  approach,  however,  would  be  misleading  for  Burley  in  an  unusual 
year  such  as  1937.     The  price  of  Burley  averaged  around  40  cents  per 
pound  in  1936  and  evidently  the  non-coopera.tors  increased  their  1937 
acreage  more  than  the  participants. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  Tennessee  in  59  co-ijinties  in  all  six  of  the 
crop  reporting  districts;  however,  the  18  counties  in  Districts  1  and  2 
in  west  Tennessee  have  about  83  per  cent  of  the  acreage.     The  A,A,A, 
data  is  of  more  help  to  us  in  estimating  the  minor  counties, 
especially  the  counties  growing  less  than  1,000  acres.    A  survey  of 
non-signers  for  the  crop  of  1937  has  been  practically  completed  and 
the  final  figures  should  be  of  great  help. 

In  states  like  Tennessee,  where  we  do  not  have  an  assessor's 
census,  I  believe  we  can  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  A,A,A,  At 
any  rate,  if  we  use  our  re^^lar  correspondents  and  methods  for 
securing  state  yields  and  acreages,  and  carefully  consider  the  A, A, A, 
data  in  allocating  the  acreages  to  the  counties,  we  can  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  county  estimates  are  the  best 
ones  available. 
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USE  OF  A.  A,  Ao  BA.TA  AS  BASIS  OF 

COUNTY  ESTIMATES  OF  CROP  ACRSA.05!S" 

C.  E.  Burldiead  ... 
Maryland  -  ; 


MR.  CHAIRMAIT,  MD  GENTLEIvIEN: 

There  has  "been  a  gradtial  evolution  in  the  importance  of  A, A, A. 
data  for  use  in  our  work.    They  are  "becoming  more  useful  from  year 
to  year.     It  is  imperative  that  we  consider  these  data  a  new  field 
of  information.     Generally  speaking,  our  use  of  the  data  has  "been 
mostly  as  a  check  against  previously  prepared  estimates  of  county 
acreages,  instead  of  in  the  initial  preparation  of  county  acreages, 
"but  as  a  "basis  for  revisions  they  have  "been  our  "best  material. 

At  first  overstatement  was  a.  pro"blem  "but  as  the  programs  con- 
tinued, improved  methods  of  checking  compliance  greatly  minimized 
this  pro"blem,  since  farmers  knew  their  reported  acreages  were  to  "be 
esta"blished  "by  actual  measurements.      With  the  A.A.A,  "measured" 
cropland  acreages  ava.ila"ble,  indicated  total  individual  crop  acreages 
"huilt  up"  to  100  per  cent  on  the  "basis  of  cropland  incompleteness 
are  more  relia"ble  "because  the  amount  of  overstatement  in  measured 
areas  has  "been  drastically  reduced.    Considering  aerial  maps-  as  a 
check  on  "measured  acres"  of  cropland  the  old  uncertainty  of  over- 
statement should  "be  greatly  minimized. 

Methods  of  Using  the  Data; 

-'AeA.A.  measured  cotton  acreages  are  helpful  in  revising  our 
county  estimates  especially  in  areas  where  farmers  shift  from  cotton 
to  another  crop  or  vice  versa.    The  "measured"  A, A, A,  cotton  acreage 
"by  counties  was  ""built  up"  to  100  per  cent  on  the  .  "basis  of  cropland 
per  cent  coverage  on  all  applications,    1935-1936  and  1936-1937  iden- 
tical samples  of  measured  cotton  acreage  served  as  one  "basis  of       -  ' 
indicated  yearly  acreage  change.    These  indicated  identical  yearly 
changes  were  applied- to  the  estimates  for  the  previous  year  to  calcu- 
late indicated  county  acreages  for  the  current  year, 

I'or  wheat,  measures  of  A, A, A,  incompleteness  and  indicated 
100  per  cent  acreages  were  calculated  similar  to  those  for  cotton. 
The  1936  and  1937  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  "measured" 
wheat  acreages  were  ""built  up"  to  100  per  cent  coverage  "based  on 
per  cent  coverage  of  cropland  on  all  applications  a,nd  Census  cropland 
of  1934,    A  ratio  relative  per  wheat  farm  for  1937  participants  was 
used  as  one  indication  of  county  harvested  acreage  for  that  year. 
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Results  of  the  Use  of  the  Acreage  Pat?; 

A, A. A,  data  are  especially  helpful  in  aligning  our  acreage 
estimates  of  cotton  and  wheat  in  minor  counties  where  our  own  sample 
data  are  lacking  or  inadequate,  and  in  major  cotton  and  r/heat  coun- 
ties where  all  A, A. A.  worksheets  cover  a  majority  of  the  total  acre- 
ages of  these  crops.     Since  all  comodities  have  "been  included  in  one 
worksheet,  total  cropland  under  7;orksheets  compared  '^ith  the  Federal 
Census  of  1934  has  served  as  an  excellent  measure  of  total  individual 
crop  acreages. 

Incompleteness  of  AeA«A.  Acreage  Coverage; 

Prior  to  a.bout  1935  we  he^d.  no  adequate  record  of  final  com- 
pliance.   During  the  period  1935-1937  more  stress  had  "been  given  to 
measurements,  and  final  coverage  of  individual  crops  a,nd  cropland 
nay  he  calculated  with  less  uncertainty, 

For  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  from  ¥/hich  we 
have  mea,sured  wheat  and  cotton  a,creagcs  and  cropland,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  state's  cropland  and  about  50  per   cent  of  the  fa.rm  land 
was  under  participating  worksheets.    For  this  seme  year  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  state's  estimated  harvested  cotton  acreage  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  harvested  wheat  acreage  was  included  in  final  m-easure 
nents. 

Reliability  of  Acreage  Data; 

Taking  all  available  data  into  consideration  cropland  on  all 
v^^ppli  cat  ions  (measured  acres)  is  the  best  measure  of  incompleteness 
and  indicated  individual  crop  acreages.    Per  cent  coverage  is 
important  in  ^'building  up"  county  acreages  of  individual  crops. 
Farms  reporting  individual  crops,  we  find,  is  not  a  reliable  measure 
of  incompleteness.    The  same  is  true  of  the  total  rnamber  of  all 
appli captions.    The  reasons  are  that  an  "avera.ge  farm"  for  A, A, A., 
purposes  is  much  larger  thsji  the  Censtis  classif ica.tion  but  cropland 
is  classified  as  crops  harvested,  failure  and  idle  land,  the  same  as 
the  Census  classification  of  "cropland," 

Identical  acrea.ge  comparisons  from  A, A, A,  lists  give  a  fair 
indication  of  yearly  acrea-ge  change,    A  new  list  each  year  is  best 
because  so  many  farms  change  from  year  to  year  in  size  and  operator. 
County  ratio  relatives  based  on  individual  crop  acreages  per  partici- 
pating farm  are  good  measures  of  acreage  change  in  a  majority  of 
counties. 

Factors  that  Tend  to  Diminish  the  Efficiency  of  the  Data; 

A. A, A,  data  must  be  regarded  as  a  saiaple  just  s.s  our  own 
Division  data,  s.nd  subject  to  the  sane  a,nalyses.    Their  stability  is 
diminished  by  changes  in  administrative  policy  from  year  to  year. 
Other  weaknesses  may  be  listed  as; 

1,    Measured  acreage  neither  he.rvested  nor  planted 
in  all  cases. 
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2,  Dates  and  methods  of  measurements  vary  too  much. 

3,  Drought  conditions  upset  the  data.  ■  •■ 

4,  Not  enour?:h  data  (so  far)  on  non-participating  farms, 

5,  Delay  in  availability  of  tabulated  information. 

6,  Lack  of  yearly  comparability  of  data. 
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POEECASTING  INCOME  A^TD  PRICES 


Miner  M.  Justin, 
Statistician,  Indiana 


The  first  question  arising  from  such  a  title  is  "Why  forecast 
income?"    Except  as  a  step  towards  socialistic  pla^nning,  the  forecast- 
ing  of  .income  for  farmers  would  not  seem  to  have  any  obviously  useful 
place  among  governmental  activities. 

The  definition  of  the  income  to  be  forecast  is  another  matter 
of  interest.    Should  it  be  gross  cash  income,  meaning  dollars  handled 
by  all  individueJ-s  in  the  industry?    Cr  should  it  be  the  net  cash 
income  for  personal  use,  meaning  tlje  difference  between  the  money 
received  and  money  spent  for  production  costs?     ShO'ULd  the  income  be 
the  sum  of  the  accounts  of  each  individ^cLal  in  the  industry,  or  should 
the  industrjr  be  considered  as  a  unit,  and  exchanges  between  enterprises 
within  the  industry  be  omitted?    The  way  in  which  feeder  stock,  grain 
and  hay  sales,  and  other  in t erf arm  items  must  be  handled  depends  on 
the  definition  of  income.    Likewise  the  way  in  which  certain  expense 
items  such  as  hauling  milk,  commission  charges,  and  inspection  fees 
are  to  be  considered  may  depend  on  the  definition  of  income •  There 
are  those  who  feel  that  farm  incomes  should  include  allowances  for  farm 
products  consumed  on  farms. 

It  is  rather  evident  that  one  income  forecast  will  not  be  equally 
useful  to  all  people. 

Regardless  of  the  items  to  be  included  or  excluded,  income  will 
be  the  product  of  quantities  times  price.     In  forecasting  income  some 
sort  of  forecast  must  be  made  of  quantities  to  be  sold  or  consumed. 

For  short  periods  of  a  month  or  so,  the  forecast  of  sales  m.ay 
be  made  by  assuming  the  same  sort  of  pattern  as  shown  by  pa.st  records. 
However,  only  a  few  farm  products  can  be  checked  closely  for  total 
volume  of  marketing.    And  for  a  single  month  the  seasonal  marketing  of  a 
commodity  ma^^-  depart  widely  from  average  if  the  fluctuation  in  the 
measurable  portion  is  assumed  to  be  indicative  of  the  total.    If  fore- 
casts are  not  made  by  single  commodities  but  by  large  groups,  there  is 
the  implicit  hope  that  the  variations  from  average  will  be  compensating. 
And  the  absolute  level  is  perhaps  indeterminable  as  closely  as  the 
variations  from  average* 

Eor  periods  extending  beyond  a  harvest  date,  the  quantities 
v;ould  be  subject  to  weather  effects,  but  the  likelihood  of  seasonal 
distortion  would  be  lessened. 
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The  forecasting  of .  prices,  is  "beset ."by  manj'"  of  the  difficulties 
of  production  forecasting 'since- price  is  coinincniy  supposed  to  "be  affected 
"by  the  volume  of  the  commodity,.    In  addition,  prices  are  affected  "by  the 
"business  situation,  or  the  production  in  various  other  industries.  The 
interaction  of  supply  and  demand  now  Is  subject  to  other  factors  tlian 
those  prevailing  when  the  "background  was  esta'blishedo    Adjustment  programs 
the  world  over  have  "been  set  up  to  modify  the  relation  of  price  to  supply 
as  well  as  supply  to  other  conditions.    Furthermore,  mojiy  of  these  pro- 
grams are  changea'ble  "by  edict.    The  changes  may  arise  from  motives  v/ithout 
economic  reasons©    .Price  forecasting  under  such  circumstances  v/ould  seem 
extremely  hazardous  if  projected  much  distance  into  the  future. 

Short-time  forecasting  may  he  less  uncertain.    Speculators  have 
long  "been  iDractitioners  of  the  art.    However,  iDu'blication  of  "methods  "by 
successful  speculators,  if  there  are  such,  has  "been  very  limited.  It 
has  been  said  that  forecasting  "oy  traders  is  largely  done  "by  .the  "feel" 
of  the  market,  "but  fev/  of  our  statistical  offices  are  well  located  for 
forecasting  "by  contact. 

It  would  seen  to  me  that  even  estimating  income  for  past  periods 
would  he  rather  uncertain  where  the  quantities  involved  are  not  suscop- 
ti"ble  to  close  measurement.    I'vTien  marketing  figures  are  inadequate  there 
would  seem  to  ho  a  tendency  to  use  a  conventional . constant  quantity  and 
then  the  income  estimates  become  simply  another  form  of  price  index. 
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THE  PABI^I  INCOME.  ESTB'LA.-ZS  AITS  THE  S'lAilE  STATISTICIALT 

J»  Diamond., 
Statistician,  Montana 


•  •     The  relationship  of  the  state  statistician  to  the  farm  incone 
estimate  is  quite  different  fron  that  in.  case  of  estinates  of  production 
and  prices*    With  the  incone  estinates,  his  jo^o  is  to  supply  nost  of  the 
parts  that  go  to  nake  up  the  final  product,  v/ithout  participating  in  the 
final  assembly  of  the  data.     In  the  ca,se  of  production  and  price  esti- 
nates, his  contribution  follows  thrcugli  all  of  the  various  steps  and 
ends  with  a  recorunondation  concerning  the  final  result. 

As  a  result  of  this  relationship  to  farn  incone  estinates,  the 
state  statistician  tends  to  see  the  problen  as  conposed  of  nany  parts. 
If  I  may  borrow  an  illustration  fron  industry  and  conpare  the  state 
statistician's  job  with  that  of  a  v/orker  on  the  assembly  line,  it  v/o^Jild 
follow  that  the  state  statistician  could  tell  you  v/hat  v^as  wrong  with 
the  carb-ijiretor,  springs,  wheels,  and  windshield  of  the-  final  product, 
but  would  not  be  thinking  in  terns  of  the  problen  of  the  autcncbile 
itself,  nor  be  able  to  Judge  the  end-product  in  terns  of  the  original 
plan. 

.   .        The  field  sta^tistician' s  contribution  to  fam  incone  estinates. 
nay  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (l)  estinates  of  fam  production; 
(2)  estinates  of  prices  received  and  paid  by  farners;  and  (3)  disposi- 
tion and  narketing  data  relating  to  farn  production. 

Eor  purposes  of  making  income  estinates,  each  group  of  da.ta  is 
equally  important  and  without  the  third  group  the. final  result  could 
not  be  determined.    While  the  first  two  groups  of  data  have  long  been 
essential  work  in  state  offices,  the  third  group  has  been  a  development 
of  comparatively  recent  growth  and  has  had  to  compete  for  its  place  in 
our  program. 

Most  field  offices  probably  realize  the  need  of  more  a.dequate 
data  if  this  third  group  of  basic  incone  material  is  to  be  found  as 
adequate  and  reliable  as  are  the  first  two  groups. 

In  determining  the  disposition  of  crops,  one  thing  that  -is  badly 
needed  is  a  quantitative  census  basis  for  such  estimates.  However, 
with  the  census  schedule  already  filled,  to  a  point  v.^here  the  farmer's 
patience  is  taxed  to  the  limit,  it  is.  difficult  to  see  how  additiorial 
questions  on  disposition  can  be  added. 

It  is  the  miner  crops  generally  grown,  but  primarily  for  con- 
sumption on  the  farm  where  produced,  that  present  the  real  problem  as 
to  q\iantities  sold.    Most  of  such  sales  are  from  farm  to  farm,  for  seed 
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or  feed,  and -.vary  greatly  frbn  year  to  y.car» .  "he  use  of  a  conmercial 
l3ijiyer  list,  such  as  a  mill  and  elevator  list,  does  not  give  an  adequa,te 
picture  of  local  saJLes.    In  case  of  hay  in  Montana,,  where  consideraMe 
quantities  change  hands  "between  f armors  or  rajichers,  the  use  of  the 
sane  list  as  that  used  for  v/heo^t  and  other  grains  is  unsatisfactory. 
Our  policy  of  elininating  producers  from  these  inquiries  might  well  be 
modified  in  states  where  the  farmer  himself  is  the  most  important  "buyer. 

One  of  the  surveys  that  is  particularly  weak  is  that  of  the 
Monthly  Marketings  of  Grain  and  Hay  "bj^  Farmers.    In  Montana  this  survey 
co^jld  probahly  be  improved  by  adding  farmers  and  stockmen  themselves  to 
the  reporting  list*,    However,  here  we  encounter  the  objection  that  our 
regular  reporting  lists  are  already  carrying  a  maximum  load  of-  inquiries* 
As  In  the  case  of  livestock,  where  we  have  escaped  som.e  of  these  diffi- 
culties by  building  up  marketing  and  railroad  -shipment  data,  so  in  case 
of  croxDs  we  need  to  develop  additional  commercial  statistics  regarding 
disposition  and  marketing. 

Special  crops  gromi  in  restricted  areas,  even  v;hen  of  minor 
importance,  usually  present  less  difficulty  in  regard  to  sales  than, 
some  of  the  more  generaJly  grown  crops.    Many  such  crops  pass  for  the 
most  part  through  commercial  agencies  from  which  both  ;pro duct ion  and 
marketing  data,  can  be  secured  by  field  travel  and  persona.!  contact. 
In  m.ost  of  such  instances  special  survej/^s  of  xDroducers  ner(3ly  supple- 
ment the  data,  from  comjnercial  sources. 

The  problems  of  the  parts  added  together  become  the  problems  of 
the  whole*    As  asser.bly  line  workers,  we  know  that  faculty  carburetors, 
weak  springs,  iDOcrly  fitted  wheels,  and  a,  cracked  v/indshield  a.re  not 
going  to  make  the  best  kind  of  an  automobile.     Some  of  these  defects 
can,  of  course,  be  remedied  on  tho  end  of  the  assembly  line  in  Washing- 
ton, but  most  field  men  xrould  iDrcbably  agree  that  if  they  had  a  chance 
to  look,  over  the  car  just  before  it  raji  off  the  end  of  the  line,  they 
could  make  sor.e  last-minu'te  a.djustments  and  improvements.    In  case  of 
crop  incomes  if  the  statistician  is  to  have  no  direct  responsibility  in 
the  final  process  of  assembling  these  estimates,  it  becom.es  almost  the 
equivalent  of  what  would  happen  if  the  Drop  P.eporting  Board  were  to 
make  final  estimates  of  production  without  the  December  recommendations 
of  the  state  statisticians. 

In  making  this  coniment,  I  am  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  our 
office  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  a.ll  field  offices  now  carry  about  all  the 
load  that  personnel  and  facilities  will  stand.'    Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  alternative  that  if  we  take  on  more  load  in  case  of  the 
incom.e  estimates,  v/e  may 'find  some  other  place  where  the  load  can.  be 
lightened  a.nd  a  more  even  emphasis  pla.ced  upon  the  three  groups  of  data 
redacting  to  production,  prices,  and  disiDosition  of  crops  and  livestock. 

In  summarizing  this  discussion  of  the  contribution  of  the  state 
offices  in  the  matter  of  farm. income  estimates,  the  principal  conclu- 
sions might  be  stated  a.s  follows:  ■ 
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(1)  More  adeqiiatc  data  fron  the  census  or  other  enuLieration  are 
needed  for  disposition  and  utilization  estimates, 

(2)  A  "better  coordination  is  needed  of  the  data  now  collected  as 
to  tine  of  survey  and  type  of  list; 

(3)  State  reconniendations  on  faro  incone  by  the  statisticians 
v;ould  be  desirable,  or  at  least  a  state  approval  of  the  fi^ires  prepared 
at  Washington  prior  to  release. 

(U)  Adjustments  in  the  v/hole  schedule  of  crop  estimates  work  in 
field  offices  might  be  made  to  permit  more  time  and  more  emphasis  to  be 
given  the  preparation  of  income  estimates. 
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FAEl'f  INCOME 


D.  L«  noyd 
Statistician,  Georgia 

***** 


During  the  past  year  I  have  hesi  tasted  in  re-is  suing  monthly  cash 
receipt  releases  of  the  Bureau  "because  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  totals 
would  "be  shoTO  at  the  end  of  the  season  a,nd  wished  to-  avoid  any  dis- 
crepancies that  might  appear  if  anyone  interested  should  make  a  total 
of  the  monthly  releases  and  compare  it  with  the  final  figure  for  the 
year.    In  this  connection,  I  have  "boon  informed  that  peanuts,  a  very 
important  cash  crop  with  us  and  several  other  states,  are  not  included 
in  the  montlily  figures*    If  this  "be  correct,  a  very  considera"ble  differ- 
ence would  "be  caused  "by  this  crop  in  a  comparison  of  the  figures  just 
mentioned. 

Friendly  criticism  was  directed  at  us  last  fall  "because  of  the 
Bureau's  estimates  on  cash  income«    [Dho  Associated  Press  had  asked  the 
agricultural  workers  located  at  the  Georgia  State  College  for  an 
article  discussing  whether  or  not  there  was  a  business  simp  on  the 
farm.    Prices  of  cotton  had  fallen  and  farmers  were  comjjlaining  of  being 
hard  pressed  financio21y.    At  that  time  the  B'oreau  had  Just  sho^^m  cash 
income  for  Georgia  from  January  to  October,  inclusive,  as  $llU,S22,000 
compared  with  $111,692,000  for  the  same  period  a  year  before.    On  the 
face  of  the  situ^xtion  it  appejired  that  there  v/as  no  slump  in  farm 
business  and  the  papers  were  carrying  prosperity  stories  released  from 
Washington,  based  on  the  Bureau  figures»      After  considerable  discussion, 
the  College  and  Extension  people  furnished  the  Associated  Press  an 
article  from  which  I  am  quoting  several  paragra,phs, 

"Is  There  a  Slump  on  the  Earn?" 

"If  a  business  sluLip  is  measu:t?ed  from  the  standpoint  of  declining 
production  pn.d  increasing  unemployment,  then  there  has  been  up  to  date 
no  noticeable  indication  of  a  business  simp  on  farms  in  Georgiao  The 
larger  production  of  most  crops  has  caused  an  abnormal  demand  for  labor 
for  harve stingo 

"If,  hovrever,  a  business  slump  on  the  farm  can  be  measured  by  a 
slowing  down  in  purchases  by  farmers  and  a  feeling  of  pessimism  toward 
the  future,  then  current  reports  indicate  such  a  slmip.    Purchases  of 
new  equipment,  including  workstock,  are  currently  reported  to  be  less 
than  one  year  ago.    Clearing  of  new  land  and  erection  of  nev;  farm  build- 
ings are  reiported  to  bo  considerably  less  than  one  year  ago,  Hoports 
also  indicate  a  rapid  decline  in  the  abnormal  demand  for  farm  labor  for 
harvesting  that  has  existed  in  the  fall  months, 

"Further  indications  of  a  business  sl^jxip  on  the  farm  are  substan- 
tiated by  the  following  facts: 
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^Ka)  Cash  farm  income  inc'ludin^^  G-overnnent  l»enefit  payments 

from  January  1937  through  October  193 7 »        Georgia,  is 
estimated  "by  the  Bureau,  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  $llU,g22,000. 
The  income  for  the  sane  period  last  year  in  this  state 
v/as  $111,692,000.    This  in  itself  is  not  an  indication 
of  a  "business  slump,  "but  the  follov/ing  additional  facts 
should  "be  used  in  connection  v/ith  this  income. 
"(h)  Geo  rgia  farm.ers  purchased  in  1937    S71tS13  tons  of 
commercial  fertilizer  which  cost  approximately 
$21,795»000»    The  I936  purchases  v;ere  66^,399  tons  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $lU, 632,000.     In  other  v/ords, 
Georgia  farmers  used  approximately  $7,150,000  more 
commercial  fertilizer  thaJi  in  1936 •    On  cotton  alone, 
the  increased  cost  for  commercial  fertilizer  was 
:  approximately  $2,^92,000.    In  other  words,  the  increased 

cost  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  Georgia  in  1937  ^^^s 
more  than  offset  the  indicated  increase  in  income  that 
ims  taken  place  frorx  January  tlirough  Octo"ber. 

"(c)  Farm  la"bor  has  cost  more  in' 1937  than  it  did  in  1936. 
Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econcriics 
indicate  that  farm  wage  rates  in  Georgia  for  1937  were 
approxiD.ately  $2.00  per  month  greater  than  in  193^* 
These  estimates  a.lso  indica.te  thtit  the  cost  for  picking  • 
. 100  pounds  of  seed  cot  ton  in  Georgia  m  1937  '^''^^^  oO^. 
In  1936  this  was  55^^" 

The  point  I  ain  tr^ring  to  make  is  that  although  the  1937  figures 
to  that  date  did  show  a  favora"ble  compa,rison  in  cash  income  total,  and 
doubtless  rightly  so,  it  failed  to  present  a  true  pict^ore  "because  some 
of  the  underlying  factors  were  not  "brought  out  at  the  same  time.    As  a 
state  man  who  is  constantly  "besieged  with  requests  for  farm  income 
estimates,  I  am  in  favor  of  reliaole  incom.e  estimates  "being  made. 
However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  these  estimates  should  "be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible  and  all  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  preventing 
the  public  from  arriving  at  erroneous  conclusions  such  as  the  one  just 
cited. 
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Statistician,  Arizona  .. 
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Information  received  "before,  this  conference  .was  not  definite  as  to 
exactly  what  the  address  might  cover,  The  substitution  of  farm  income 
estimates  for  crop  and  livestock  valuation  estimates,  formerly  issued  "by 
the  Bureau  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  leads  me  to  question  three 
matters  in  that  connection;  (l)  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  this  change 
in  policy;  (p)  the  need  for  caution  on  the  part  of  the  state  statistician 
in  preparing  "basic  data  on  which  Ca.sh  Income  may  "be  computed;  and  (3)  the 
danger  that,  lurks  in  "Price  Porocasting* " 

When  our  Cash  Parm  Income  estimates  for  Arizona  victq  issued  for 
the  first  time  last  Docem"ber,  caution  was  exercised  to  see  that  full  and 
concise  comments  wore  made  to  explain  exactly  what  those  income  estimates 
involved,  their  significance  and  limitations,  and  how  they  differed  from 
valuation  of' annual  production.    ITcvertheless,  most  of  the  newspapers 
pu"blishing  those  estimates,  in  whole  or  in  pa,rt,  cither  misused  them  or 
misinterpreted  them  or  so  emasculated  thoci.as  to  distort  their  true  sig- 
nificance s.nd  lead  the  reader  into  some  very  false  conclusions  as  to  what 
they  meant*    The  only  violent  reaction  against  the  income  estimates  came 
from  producers,    They  expressed  themselves  freely  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  just  one  further  step  on  the  part  of  the  Dopartm.Gnt  of  Agriculture 
to  focus  "the  attention  of  Industry  on  the  aiiount  the  farmer  had  to  spend, 
so  that  mazLufacturer  and  distri"butor  could  the  more  easi3.y  direct  sales 
efforts  into  fr-oitful  territory  for  exploiting  the  iJinwary<,    The  reaction 
of  manufacturing,  distri'buting,  service  and  sales  interests  was  highly 
complimentary.    The  newspapers  found  the  income  figures  made  to  their 
order  as  an  c';rgument  to  advertisers  for  selling  space.    On  the  whole, 
we  question  whether  the  former  valuation  estimates  v/ere  any  more 
misunderstood  or  misused  than  were  the    Gash  Income  estimates,  issued-  • 
for  the  first  time  in  Decem"ber.    My  thought  is  that  it  vdll  take  a  long 
camj)aign  of  education  to  induce  a  proper  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  limitations  of  the  Income  series.    The  arguments  will  need  to 
"be  most  persuasive  to  the  producers  themselves,  . 

Speaking  solely  for  myself,  I  have  already  found  myself  establish- 
ing production  and  price  scries  in  D.y  state  without  proper  knov/ledge  as 
to  the  purpose  to  which  such  estimates  were  to  be  put.    It  makes  a  vast 
difference  whether  a  price  series,  once  established,  is  to  be  used  as  an 
index  of  trend  or  is  to  be  used  in  computing  cash  farm  income,    I  have 
felt  the  need  of  more  definite  instructions  from  the  administrative 
office  as  to  how  estimates  established  in  the  state  office  are  to  be 
utilized,  once  they  are  accepted  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,    Even  when 
price  series  have  been  established  on  a  monthly  average  basis,  and  may  be 
very  accurate  as  reflecting  prevailing  prices  during  the  months  in 
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question,  such  prices  applied  to  any  given  portion  of  production  may  "be 
entirely  misleading.    Those  v/ho  use  "basic  price,  disposal,  and  produc- 
tion data  should  "be  well  informed  as  to  lags  that  may  talkie  place  "betv/een 
earned  income  ajid  accrued  income  to  producers.    Frequently  production 
actua-lly  disposed  of  in  October  of  one  year  nay  not  become  accrued 
cash  income  to  the  producer  until  Aug-ast  of  the  follovring  year.  Unless 
there  is  assurance  that  allowance  is  made  for  such  lag,  any  attempt  at 
monthly  cash  income  estimates  is  abortive. 

Doctor  Stone,  in  his  address  on  "Income  Parity  for  Persons  on 
Parms,"  delivered  in  June  1937*  called  attention  to  the  deductions  that 
must  bo  made  from  gross  ret'orns  in  the  algebraic  sumr,:ation  of  the  items 
constituting  national  income  from  agriculture.     In  that  suiLmation  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  need  a  definite  and  universally  understood  set  of 
criteria  to  guide  us  in  just  what  "goods  and  services"  fall  into  the 
category  of  "purchased  or  hired  for  the  production  of  the  year."  There 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  v/hat  purchases  fall  into 
this  category,  as  those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  grass  roots 
seeking  price  data  very  well  know.     I  consider  it  of  vital  importance 
that  the  field  statistician  be  fully  informed  as  to  all  the  lim-i tactions 
of  content  and  utility  tha^t  are  to  bo  placed  around  the  data  he  collects 
and  summarizes  before  he  ever  approaches  his  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion.    It  will  save  a  lot  of  false  motions  and  conserve  both  his  energy 
and  his  patience.    I  feel  there  is  a  lack  of  franlaiess  in  the  Washington 
office  about  the  p-ijrpose  for  which  certain  data,  ordered  from  the  field, 
are  to  be  collected  and  proposed  to  the  Board. 

On  the  matter  of  "price  forecasting,"  I  believe  I  can  sun  up  ny 
personal  view  by  sim.ply  saying  that  in  ca.se  any  economist  or  statistical 
analyst -has  the  instincts  of  the  prize  fighter  who  likes  to  lead  v;ith 
his  javT,  he  will. find  nothing  so  provocative  of  results  that  will 
satisfy  his  greed  for  punishment  as  price  forecasting.    The  better  he 
forecasts,  the  liarder  will  he  hit  the  mat,  and  the  greater  his  chances 
of  being  counted  out. 
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^.ABM  INCOME  COMETS 

E..L.  G-asteiger, 
Stat i s t  ic ian ,  Pennsylvania 

tit  ^  ^  Sfe  *it  ^  stf 
^      «T»      0fi  ^  *!• 


Just  iDofore  leaving  HarrislDiirg,  I  received  a  letter  fron  a  "boy  in 
one  of  our  vocational  agricultural  schools  v/ho  had  "been  assigned  the-;  task 
of  writing  a,  paper  on  dra^ft 'horse s«    Araong  other  things,  he  wanted  to 
know  which  state  led  in.  the  ntunber  raised.    I  donH  knov/  what  the  lad^s 
previous  experience  was,  but  he  closed  his  appeal  for  information  with 
this  plea:     "Ho\\s  Mister,  please  don't  send  no  a  book.  Just  give  eio  the 
answer. " 

.I^ni  not  going  to  hand  you  a  boolc  on  farn  income.    Dr.  Stine  and 
others  have  thoroughly  discussed  the  subj-ect.    All  I  can  do  is  to  add  a 
bit  of  local  color. 

Back  in  our  country,  farm  income  has  been'  a  goodly  draft  horse 
for  a  number-  of  years,  fairly  well  broken  for  service.    If  it  appeared- 
a  bit  ^^^ild  last  December  and  at  p)l^ces  did  not  behave  just  as  we  expected, 
I*n  sure  the  Washington  stdff  of  the  Bureau  v/ill  thoroughly  tame  the 
animal  in  due  season.    We  field  men  shall  continue  to  provide  some  of  the 
oats  to  .feed  it  and  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  weaic  spots  in  the 
harness,  .-but  vie  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Callander 'will  not  send  us  a  bock 
of  instructions,  requiring  us  to  master  the  art  of  training  the  horse* ■ 

Pennsylvania  has. had  county  estimates  of  crop  production  and  value 
for  a  .quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  began  making  county  estimates  of  farm 
cash  income  in  1929*    We  know  they  are  no  good.  ^ Every  statistician  will 
tell  you  they  are  not  worth  a  whoop,  yet,  curiously,  they  are  verjr 
satisfying  and,  measured  by  demand  for  them  oy  both  the  G-overnment  and  the 
public,  they  are  the  most  important  data  in  the  entire  field  of  agricul- 
tural statistics. 

We  feel  that  dispensing  with  farm  values  on  the  December  crop 
report  in  favor  of  cash  income  has  been  a  grievous  mistalce.    A  valuable 
series  back  to  1S66  has  been  broken.    The  corn  crop  of  our  state  is  worth 
$^0,000,000  but  the  cash  income  derived  from  it  only  $U, 000, 000.  Our 
pride  has  been  greatly  v/ounded. 

Wciat  this  country  needs  is  a  bigger  and  better  farm  income,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  bigger  and  better  estim.ates  of  it  —  estimates  of 
greatly  increased  reliability,  made  currently  and  released  promptly;  then 
Congress  should  pass  a  law  i^rohibiting  revisions. 
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MABKETIIIG  STATISTICS  111  THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

— ^  ••■     •  ^  :  r  ■  a  

.S.  R.  Newell, 
Marketing  Statistics  Section,  Washiugton,  !)•  C, 

*****  , 


Tliore  has  been  more  or  less  confusion  in  the  minds  of  som.e  as  to 

the  "basic  reasons  for  the  ostahlishmcnt  of  a  Marketing  Statistics  Sec- 
tion in  the  Bureau.    This  bit  of  reorganization  of  the  statistical  work 
of  the  Bureau  is  the  natura,l  result  of  growth  over  a  nmber  of  years* 
In  the  entire  consiciera.tion  by  the  committee  established  to  study  the 
statistical  ser*5tices,  .there  v;as  but  one  \mder lying  thought:  to  improve 
the  service. 

The  clearest  explanation  may  be  presented  bj'  first  considering 
the  organization  of  the  two  large  statistics-gathering  organizations, 
the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  and  the  six  market  nev/s 
services,    ^he  princiiDaJ.  job  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estim.ates  is  estimating  the  volume  of  farm  production.    The  principal 
job  of  the  market  news  service  is  to  report  the  market,  for  farm 
products.    Betvreen  the  farm  and  the  market  there  is  a  large  field  of. 
activity  involving  transportation,  storage,  processing  and  manufactur- 
ing.   It  was  in  this  field  that  we  had  m.ore  or  less  confusion.  In 
other  v/crds,  v;e  had  established  facilities  for  collecting  statistics 
at  each  end  of  the  line  but  had  left  the  middle  unorganized.    This  nev/ 
m.arketing  statistics  section  nov/  fills  that  gap. 

¥hen  I  say  this  in-between  ground  was  unorganized,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  had  been  neglected.    We  actually  had  a  transportation  section 
that  collected  most  of  the  rail  movement  statistics  ;and  we  had  a  cold 
storage  .section  dealing  with  the  cold  storage  holdings  of  a  large 
number  of  comjnQdlties.    These  two  were  separate  service  units  for  the 
Bureau  as  a  whole  and  from  .an  operation  "standpoint  there  was  little  or 
no  conflict  or  duplication  of  effort.    In  a  good  many  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  collection  of  statistics  of  trade  output,  manufacture  and 
stocks  was  scattered  aLiong  two  or  more  ijinits.    This  naturally  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  duplication  of  effort,  some  overlapping  of  schedules 
:and  consequently  complaint  from  the  trade  because  they  were  burdened 
with  more  inquiries  than  they  thought  necessary.    The  duplication  was 
not  of  itself  a  serious  matter.    In  most  cases  this  could  be  adjusted. 
The  more  fundamental  problem  was  that  of  most  efficient  use  of  facili- 
ties, developing  new  technique  and  keeping  the  services  abreast  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  methods  of  marketing,  transportation,  and 
so  on.  ,  . 

It  is  furthermiore  evident  that  a  marked  similarity  existed  in 
the  fundajiiental  methods  involved  in  the  collection  of  these  data.  Eor 
example,  the  technique  involved  in  malcing  a  cold  storage  report  is 
similar  to  that  involved  in  estimating  dairy  manufactures  and  cannery 
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production*  ■.  The'  -sainpllijg'l^ro^teHs-  i^^  a  hatcihery-  -r^oport 

are  the  sanie  as  those  problems  involved  in  nany  other  types  of  esti- 
nates  made  from  sample  data*    It  was  obviously  uneconomic  to  set  up  a 
research  unit  for  each  of  these  scatt^re4  activities  hut  research  is 
fimdamental  tO  progress.  ;^      ■  . 

The  main  motive,  therefore,-  for  bringing  together  these  various 
parts  is  to  consolidate  like  lines  of  work  in  one  place  where  more 
centralized  analytical,  work  can  be  done  in  solving  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties v:hich  confront  a  scattered  group  of  workers  in  a  common  field*  The 
pur]pose  is  definitely  to  build  up  aaid  improve  sor.e  excellent  ideas  that 
took  form _ a,  number  of  years  ago  in  the  establisliment  of  some  of  our  most 
valuable  series -of  economic  data. 

ITow  .there  are  difficulties  to  bo  encountered  in  this  new  organi-; 
zation.    So  long  as  we  had  our  tvro  main  data- gathering  units  in.  the 
Bureau  so  widely  separated  as  Crop  Estimates  and  the  news  services, 
there  was  not  often  a  conflict  between  the  tvjo  fields,    This  is  not  so 
tn:ie  now  with  our  new  market  statistics  unit,  .  Standing  as  it  does  in 
between,  there  is  a  shadow,  a  penumbra,  at  each  end  in  v/hich  there  may 
be  some  dispute  as  to  where  the  boundary  lies.    This  unit  must  work  in 
close  cooperation  on  the  one  hand  with  the  crop  estimating  activities 
and  on  the  other  with  the  news  services.. ,   There  will  berrough  spots  to 
iron  out,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  is  going -to  do  all  of  us  a  lot  of 
good.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  going  to  force  us  to  forget  about  our 
minor  differences  oyer  divisional  lines  and  realize  wo  are  a  Bureati. 

■    So  much  for  the  basic  reasons  for  the  establishm^ent  of  this 
Market  Statistics  Section,    I  want  to  go  on  one  step  fijrther  and 
indicate  some  of  the  things  I  believe  arc  necessary  to 'develop  this 
field.    I  made  the  statement  that  research  is  basic  to  progress  but  I 
want  to  indicato  the  kind  of  analysis  I  have  in  iiind. 

There  are  analysts  who  are  proficient  in  taking  a  series  of .  data- 
apart  and  finding  out  all  the  things  that  are  the  matter  with  it,  but,  ■ 
like  the  small  boy  who  found  out  what  made  the  v/atch  tick,  they  canH  ■ 
get  it  back  together  so  it  will  , "tick"  a.t  all,  to  say  nothing  of  making, 
it  "tick"  any  bettor*-,      •  ■ ;     .  - 

We  have  some  statistical  v^atchos  around  the  Bureau  which  I  think 
may  need  fixing  but  we  certainly . should  not  use  "small  boy,  methods"  in 
anal^^'zing  the  difficulties.    I  h<aVG  found  out  in  going  into  some  of  these 
xDroblems  that  the  watch  was  a  pretty  good  machine  after  all,  and -only  • 
needed  a" little  oil  here  and  there  or  a  new  part  or  two  to  make -it  run 
pretty  well.    I  have  found  this  out  just  often  enough  to  male e  me  a  little 
careful  in  marking  the  pieces  as  I  take  a  thing  apart  so  I  can  get  a 
workable  machine  back  together  again  after  it  is  all  laid  out  on  the 
work  bench.    I  think  a  good  many  may  be  surprised,  when  they  get  to 
digging  into  some  of  the  things  that  look  f-anny  on  the  surface,  that 
there  is,  way  down  deep,  a  very  good  reason  why  certain  of  these  things 
were  done  as  they  were.    It  may  be  long  past  time  to  change  the  yiay  of 
doing  it,  but  even  so ^  don't  condemn  ; the  hand-cranlc  just  because  you  have 
a  starter  now.  •  ■  ,  ■      -  ■  .  • 
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■■■  r  want  to  talce  this  opportunity  to  indicate  a  few  inquiries  which 
might  "be  made  into  the  marketing  statistics  v/ork  which  I  think  woiold 
prove  profitable,    I  am  not  trj'-ing  to  lay  out  a  research  program  for  you. 
I  v/ant  only  to'  indicate  some  of  the  questions  that  have  arisen  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  couple  of  year's  which  may  he  indicative  of  the 
place  to  start  the  analysis. 

In  tho  case  of  the  cold  storage  reports  I  have  wondered  several 
times  how  complete  the  coverage  of  cold  storage  plants  might  he.  I 
understand  it  is  practically  a  full  enumeration  "but  we  need  to  kncv/  more 
exactly  how  complete  oui'  coverage  is.    Another  prohlem  v/ith  these  reports 
is  the  differences  that  arise  hctwcen  our  Washington  monthly  reports  and 
the  current  reports  of  cold  storage  holdings  made  through  the  market  nev/s 
offices,  particularly  the  Dairy  and  Poiiltry  Products  offices.    Here  is 
one  of  those  places  where  the  line  of  division  is  not  so  distinct.  The 
market  news  service  collects  some  cold  storage  holdings  daily  and  pub- 
lishes the  inf orna-tion.    It  is  market  news  currently  hut  hccomes  more  of 
a  marketing  statistics  function  over  the  longer  time.    There  may  he  very 
good  reasons. for  differences  hut  I  have  had  it  brought  to  my  attention  in 
the  field  offices  and  we  should  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  definite  under- 
standing. 

"  There  is  a  need  for  putting  the  records  of  several  of  the  series 
in  shape  so  that  some  studies  can  he  made  of  then.    This  is  true  of  some 
of  the  cold;  stora,ge  data  and  tho  records  of  dairy  manufacture  and 
hatcher^;"  production.    After  this  is  done  there  should  he  some  very 
searching  sample  analysis.    This  is  a  sizable  order.    The  first  part  of 
it  night  require  h  or  5  nonths  tine  of  one  clerk  v/ith  pretty  good 
direction  from  a  technical  r.an.    The  last  part  is  even  a  larger  order 
but'  it  v/ill  he  the  ba.sis  upon  which  inpjroved  service  y/ill  be  built. 
I'll  be  specific  in  one  case  as  an  example,    I  have  noticed  for  some  time 
the  prevalence  of  the  use  of.  identical  comparisons  for  a  number  of 
reports.    In  the  case  of  the  hatchery  report  I  am  told  this  identical 
comparison  Is  a  m.ixture  of  current  to  current,  and  current  to  historic 
comparisons^  ■  Aside  from  the  fact-  that  use  to  which  identical  comparisons 
■can  be  put  has  very  definite  limitations,  I  am  ^^;ondering  what  results 
when  comparison  on  t'vvo  bases  are  combined  in  this  manner. 

How  that  I  have  opened  up  the  subject  of  indications,  I  v.^ould  like 
to  point  out  a  line  of  research  which  I  consider  fundai-iental.     In  the 
preparation  of  these  maxkoting  statistics  there  have  been  a  nuxiber  of 
indications  used  to  estimate  the  change  from  one  period  to  another  or 
the  amount  of  certain  comjnodities  manufactured  or  processed,  etc.  A 
considerable  amount  of  resea.rch  is  needed  to  determine  the  value  of 
these  various  indications.    If -we  have  some  that  are  -j^oov,  lct*s  weed 
them  out  nov/  and  reduce, the  amount  of  work  required  to  get  a  reliable 
estimate. 

I  \\rant  to  stick  to  my ^  subject ,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  so 
close  to  Crop  Estimates  problem's,  I  can't  help  but  remark  that  I  have 
a  feeling  that  research  of  this  sort  v/ould-be  one  of  the  m-ost  productive 
lines  for  this  division  to  undertake.    I  know  some  has  been  done,  but  I 
feel  a  lot  n.orc  is  needed.    I  wonder  how  many  indi captions  we  are  requiring 
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our  statisticians  to  work  out  that  are  either  entirely  useless  or  are 
so  Mghly  correlated  with  other  indications  that  the  increased  precision 
obtained  'by  their  use  is  so  snail  that  wo  are  literally  wasting  tine  and 
effort  in  conxmting  then.    I  can  only  raise  the  question;  I  know  of  no 
one  who  can  answer  it  fully* 

There  is  one  nore  topic  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. .  'This 
is  not  a  nev;  prohlen  in  Crop  Estinates  and  is  pretty  nuch  a  thing  for.., 
internal  discussion  and  treatment.    It  involves  the  principle  "of 
decentralisation  and  because  it- has  been  raised  frequently  in  connection 
with  the  narketing  statistics  work,  I  feel  it  nay  not  be  out  of  place 
for  ne  to  nention  it  here. 

Decentralization  involves  a  very  fundancntal  theory  of  economic 
utilization  of  resources.    If  we  start  with  the  assunption  that  state 
offices  arc  needed ' to> carry  on  the  work  of  reporting  certain  crops  and 
we  assume  that  there,  is  one  job  to  be  done,  we  nust  charge  all  of  the 
cost  of  the  field  office  to  the  one  Job.    Nov/  if  that  job  requires  only; 
part  of  the  state  office  tine  and  another  job  is  to  bo  done,  it  will 
likely  be  oconony  to  assign  the  new  job  to  the  field  offices  and  thus  .  ■• 
reduce  imit  costs.    If  we  assume  that  the  two  jobs  are  all  that  can  be 
handled  by  the  existing  office  forces,  then  any  further  additions  nust 
be  accompanied  by  increase  in  facilities.    At  this  point  we  are  forced 
to  consider  a  number  of  factors*    We  must  determine  whether  or  not  the 
third  job.  is  one  that. should  bo  placed  upon  the  field -office.    Is  it  the 
t}r9Q  of  thing  that  can  be  done  there  better  than  at  some  other  place,  or 
do  v;c  have  some-  other  organization  that  couJLd  take  on  the  new  work  with  ■ 
less  e.ddition  to  total  cost  than  would  be  involved  in  building  up  the 
field  organization?    Perhaps  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  would 
require  only  part  time  of  a  new  technical  nan  or  a  clerk.    If  we  contem- 
plate adding  this  work  to,  say,  five  offices  we  would  have  to  hire  five  • 
men  if  we  decentralized.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  to  hire  -, 
two  men  and  centralize  the  work  at  one  point  and  do  just  about  as  good 
a  job.    If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  answer  is  quite  plain:  it  should 
not  be  decentralized.    ITov/,  we  may  decide  that  this  third  undertaking  is 
one  that  can  be  done  so  much  bettor  in  the  field  than  at  a  single  point, 
it  should  be  ■.  decentralized.    Before  adding  to  the  field  force  to  handle 
this  work,  perhaps  it  vrould  be  well  to  consider  the  first  ti-io  jobs 
again  and  see  if  one  of. these  is  not  the  one  to  reverse  our  previous 
policy  on  and  centralize  that  vjork  while  decentralizing  the  new  work. 

What  I  an  getting  at  is  this:  that  at  the  sono  time  v;e  are 
studying  the  s-tatistical  aspects  of  this  nev/  work  we  are  taking  on,'  . 
there  should  be  some  very  careful  study  made  o'f  operating  problems. 
A  good  bit  of  this  new  work  has  been  highly  centralized  ever  since  its 
beginning.    There  may  be  a  good  reason  for  this,  and  before  v/e  decide 
u-gon  a  decentralization  plan  v/e  should  study  carefully  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  work  to  be  handled.    We  shonJ-d  study  the - 
facilities  for  doing  the  job  in  this  field.    We  should  certainly  make . 
some  very  careful  comparisons  of  probable  cOst  of  doing  the  job  by 
several  different  methods.    We  should  balance  this' against  the  probable 
gains  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  nore  accurate  statistics  and  better 
service. 
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Do  not  misunderstand  ue*     I  think  the  prograjn  of  decentralization 
that  has  been  followed  has  uiidoubtodly  been  very  constructive  in  a 
nunber  of  ways.    I  believe  sono  of  this  new  v/ork  we  are  assigned  can  bo 
decentralized  and  better  statistics  will  result.    But  I  wonder  if  this 
is  not  a  pretty  good  tine  to  take  stock  to  see  where  v;e  stand  on  the 
whole  progr.aa  of  this  division. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  topics  I  could  touch  on,  but  these 
few,  with  the  specific  ones  that  will  cone  up  in  the  group  discussions, 
are  enough  to  keep  busy  on  for  a  while.    I  bj.i  glad  to  note  that  work 
has  already  been  sta.rted  on  sonc  of  these  and  while  we  cannot  expect 
to  bring  about  great  changes  in  a  short  tine,  I  feel  confident  that 
with  the  assistance  of  this  groirp  working  closely  with  the  market  news 
nen,  v/e  are  going  to  see  sonc  very  fine  progress  during  the  coning  year. 
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•  .KABKETTO  STATISTICS  IIT  THE  DIVISIOH 

E.  C.  R»  Stewart, 

;  Marke'ting  Statistics  Section, 

Wq,shington,,  D»  C. 

)|c    :)(    ^    9):  )|9 

With  the  increasing  inadequacy  of  carlot  shipment  information, 
due  to  an  expansion  in  the  use  of  auto  trucks  during  the  past  10  years, 
new  mothods,  indications  and 'reports  must  "be  developed  "by  the  Transpor- 
tq,tion  Section  if  adequate  checks  of  production  estimates  are  to  "be 
maintainedc    A  record  of  the  movement  of  food  products  hy  auto  trucks, 
especially  for  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  would  he  very 
desirable  at  this  time.    Present  facilities  cannot  be  stretched  to 
include  this  new  work,  since  the  cost  of  securing  auto  truck  shipment 
data  would  approximate  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  dollars 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  alone.    It  must  be  recognized,  hox-^cver,  that 
until  "auto  truck  shipment"  data  are  made  available,  many  necessary 
fundamental  determinations  relating  to  the  production  and  marketing 
phases  of  agricultural  statistics  will  remain  unanswered. 

THE  TEAI^SPORTATION  SECTION 

The  Transportation  Section  was  at  one  time  a  Division  in  its  own 
rights    During  the  World  War  period  it  necessari3.y  expanded  to  huge 
proportions  as  the  need  becoxie  acute  for  the  control  of  traffic  in 
food  stuffs,  especially  in  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  livestock  and 
dairy  products.    After  the  War  the  withdrawal  of  funds  and  other 
facilities  made  it  necessary  that  the  Transportation  Section  confine 
its  activities  mainly  to  furnishing  shipment  and  unload  information 
on  fruits  and  vegetables,  a^du,  since  this  was  its  major  activity,  it  was 
attached  to  the  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.    The  Transportation  Section  har,  cooperated  with 
our  Division  in  every  possible  way  since  its  transfer.    Most  of  us  have 
realized  that  the  statistics  of  rail  movement  and  unloads  have  been  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  was  possible  with  the  limited  facilities. 
The  Transportation  Section  v-'orks  very  closely  with  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Market  Nev/s  offices.    The  daily  unload  reports  are  checked  by 
wire,  and  the  Transportation  Section  provides  a  tabulation  service  and 
a  constant  re-check  and  final  summary  of  many  important  fruit  and 
vegetable  items.    This  Section  also  secures  carlot  receipts  of  livestock 
at  certain  important  points;  also  the  advance  report  of  livestock 
expected  to  arrive  in  Chicago,  Onoha,  St.  Paul,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  markets  that  are  not  contacted  direct 
by  the  Transportation  Section  the  information  is  obtained  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Livestock,  Moats,  and  Wool  Section,  and  an  interchange  of 
the  information  is  made  through  the  Market  News  Service.    The  weekly 
peanut  shipment  reports  are  han.dlod  by  the  Transportation  Section  from 
railroad  freight  agents  and  boat  lines  reports  covering  peanuts  and 
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pBaJiii.t-  oil  from  all  the  cleraiing,  crushing  and  eholling  plants*  Tho 

Transportation  Section  has  an  inportant  joTd  "by  contacting  the  freight 
agents  and  the  railroad  superintendents  so  that  all  reports  will  he 
suhrdtted  promptly.    Dairy  and  poultry  receipts  in  severa,l  of  the 
larger  markets  are  reported  by  freiglit  agents  direct  to  Market  ITews 
nen  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division.    The  connodities  reported  are 
cheese,  butter,-  live  and  dressed  poultry,  and  cg/:;s,  and  the  Transporta- 
tion Section  again  nalces  the  necessary  arr??jigenents  with  the  freight 
agents  for  these  reiDorts,  and  frequently  checks  and  naJces  personal  con- 
tact v;ith  the  railroads  when  interruptions  or  discrepancies  occur.  In 
addition  to  other  dairy  receipt  information,  reports  of  milk,  cream-  and 
condensed  milk  are  secured  daily  from  Boston,  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia«    The  Transportation  Section  has  for  many  years  obtained 
freight  rates  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  Bureau  and  during  the 
past  few  years  for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Per 
example,  contacts  are  made  to  provide  monthly  reports  of  broomcorn 
shix)ments  for  the  Hay,  Pood  and  Seed  Division.    They  also  make  special 
arrangements  for  shipment  or  unload  reports  of  commodities  which  are 
not  regularly  reported  in  connection  with  AAA  or  other  programs. 

By  utilizing  some  of  the  special  "pool"  services  in  the  Division 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  Transportation  Section  to  release  shipment 
reports  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  previously.    Shipment  information, 
by  counties  and  shipping  points,  has  ordinarily  not  been  available 
until  two  years  have  passed.    Per  example,  the  1935  shipment  data  were 
available  late  in  1937*    This  year  this  v/ork  has  been  speeded  up  by 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Market  Hews  offices  and  the  railroad 
freight  agents.    This  v/eek  vie  are  releasing  county  and  shipping-point 
information  for  f raits  and  vegetables  for  the  states  of  Idaho  and 
Arkansas-  for  the  calendar  year  1937*    Similar  releases  for  other  states 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  discrepancies  are  cleared  up  and  tho  stencils 
can  bo  ]prepared.     It  is  estimated  that  this  work  will  be  completed  from 
h  to  6, months  earlier  than  ever  before. 

THE  COLD  STOSAGE  EEPOHT  SECTION 

In  the  few  m.onths  that  this  Section  has  been  assigned  to  this 
Division  it  has  been  possible  to  rearra-nge  and  improve  the  schedules 
used,  also  the  methods  of  tabulating  and  s'ammarising  the  reports.  Five 
of  tiie  six  regular  reports  v/hich  are  prepared  and  released  by  this 
Section  each  month  are  nov;  tabulcated  by  h.and  instead  of  by  the  Machine 
Tabulating  Unit.     The  sixth  report  will  be  han.d- tabulated  at  an  early 
da.te.    The  hand-tabulation  method  has  permitted  a.  finer  breakdov^n  of 
items  at  less  cost  and  ha.s  speeded  up  the  vrork.    The  monthly  cold 
stora,ge  report  for  many  years  consisted'  of  a  single  page  release  of  data 
without  comments.    The  new  monthly  cold  storage  release  -  a  5'-page  ■ 
report  -  has  been  commented  upon  favorably  by  the  press  and  by  the  cold 
storage  warehouse  industry.     This  imi^rovement  has  been  brought  about 
quickly  only  through  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  Cold  Storage  loersonnel, 
together  with  suggestions  from  other  divisons  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Bureau  sub-committee  for  Marketing  Statistics. 
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VlThe  question  has  "Boen  raised  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  covers 
age  of  the  cold  storage  schedules.    At  the  present  time  we  are  making 
investigations  as  rapidly  as  possihle,  .state  hy  state,  to  determine 
certain  facts  concerning  the  adequacy  of  coverage.    One  month  ago 
cooperative  arrangemQnts  were  made  with  the  State  of  Virginia  Department 
of  Agriculture  £ind  Immigration  wher.ohy  that  state  discontinued  sending 
monthly  schedules -to  its  list  of  cold  storage  warehousemen.    The  Dairy 
and  Food  Division  of  that  Department  has  agi*eed  to  make  a  release  of 
the  Yirginia  data  v/hich  are  to  "be  supplied  from  .Washington.    This  action 
eliminates .the  duplication  of  reports  by  Yirginia  cold  storage  warehouse- 
men.   We  intend  to  continue  with  such  m.oves  in  other  states  whenever  and 
wherever  cooperative  action  is  possible.  •  ; 

Hoturning  to  the  status  of  the  Yirginia  reports  and  their  cover- 
age, V70  found  that  five  plants  that  .were  reporting  to:  the  Yirginia  ■ 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  v/ero  not  on  our  list  in  Washington.'  We 
imjnediately  investigo.ted  and  discovered  that  these  plants  were  not 
strictly  cold  storage  warehouses  but  were  "refrigerated  depots"  or 
packers*  "branch  houses,"  which  hold  supplies  for' only  a  week  or  two 
prior  to  their  delivery  to  retail  merchants,  whereas  cold  storage 
warehouses  a,re  considered  those  in  which  food  comT:ic diti.es  are  held  or 
stored  for  30  days  or  more  a.t  a  temjoerature  of       degrees  Fahrenheit  or 
below.    The  State  of  Yirginia  maintains  a  list  of  food  inspectors  who 
mrke  periodic  trips  to  all  cold  storage  plants  in  the  state.    After  a 
recent,  careful, check,  these  inspectors  stated  that  our  coverage  in' 
their  state,  is  one  hundred  per  cent  except  for  these  few  "depot 
storages," ■  ;  ,  ■ 

This  also  brings  up  the  question  of  coverage  in  the  United  States 
for  cold  storage  warehouses  which  hold  food  commodities  less  than  30 
days.    We  estimate  that  there  are  from  2,000  to  2,500  of  these  cold 
storage  plants  which  are  of  the  "depot"-  or  "current  stocks"  type.  The 
total  holdings  in  this  group  probably  vrould  not  represent  over  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  holdings  in  cold  storage,  but  certain  commodities 
which  move  quite  rapidly  .from  cold  storage  to  retail  markets  would  be 
held  in  these  depot  storages  in  fairly  large  quantities.    Supplies  of 
certain  "quick-freeze"  fruits  and  vegetables  and  case  eggs  are  some  of 
the  important  items  which,  night  fall  in  this  classification. 

Daring  the  past  5  years  the  rapi-^^.  growth  of  .the  "quick-freeze" 
industry  has  brought-  about  startling  changes  in  the  administration  and 
operation  of  cold. storage  warehouses.    The  Cold  Storage  Report  Section 
has  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  more  and  more  statistics 
relating  to  the  "quick-freeze"  industry,  but  it  will  be  next  July 
before  our  new  x)rinted  schedule  will  make  a  breakdoT,m  of  these  items  so 
that  "quick-freeze"  fruits  and  vegetables  caa  be  separated  from  the 
ordinary  frozen  and  preserved  items.    There  are  unlimited  possibilities 
in  the  cold  storage  field  and,  correspondingly, ,much  work  in  the  field 
of  cold  storage  statistics. 
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(THE  DAIET.AITD  POULTRY  MARKSTIITCr  STATISTICS  SECTIOInT 

On  the  first  of  the  year,  this  section  was  transferred  from  the 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Division  to  our  group  and  v/ith  it  the  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  and  release  of  the  following  reports: 

!•    Annual  Manufactured  Dairy  Products  Report,  "by  Months  and 
"by  States, 

2.    Monthly  Butter  and  Cheese  Production  Estimate. 
3»    .Monthly  Hatchery  Report. 

Monthly  Egg  Breaking  Report. 
5«  .  Monthly  Canned  Poultrj.^  Report. 

Mr,  Newell  has  cited  a  few  examples  of  the  noed>  for  studying  the 
value  of  certain  indications  in  these  reports,  especially  the  probable 
limitations  of  the  use  of  identical  comparisons.    The  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Statistics  field  is  one  that  needs  some  very  careful  research  as  to 
lists  utilized,  sampling  methods,  ajid  use  of  indications  before  evolving 
definite  plans  or  changes  in  the  present  procedure.    This  research  v;ork 
is  going  ahead  rapidly.    Mr.  Callander  has  had  many  of  us  at  v/ork  on 
this  problem.    The  various  committees  ifhich  have  worked  v;ith  Mr.  Bennett 
have  not  as  yet  developed  well-org.anized  lines  of  approach  tha,t  ^jjHI 
solve  a  majority  of  the  problems.     Some  changes  in  schedules  and  in 
sajnpling  m.ethods  aro  proposed  and  v/ill  be  considered  in  other  talks  and 
meetings  during  the  week. 
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•  lajCTACTIIRED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  KSFOHI?  . 

B.  E»  Bennett, 
Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  Washington,  D«  C* 
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The  Bureau*  s  Report  on  the  Production  of  Manufactured  Dairy 
Products,  "by  Months  and  by  States,  which  was  recently  transferred  to 
the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  from  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Products  Division,  was  started  in  1917»  under  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Emergency  Act. 

Under  the  Wax  Emergency  Act,  a  Eederal  report  was  required  of 
all  manufacturers  of  dairy  products,  under  a  severe  penalty.    But  the 
feature  expired  with  the  close  of  the  war,  and  from  then  on  reports 
had  to  "be  obtained  from  manufacturers  on  a  \''oluntary  "basis.    To  over- 
come this  weakness,  as  v/ell  as  to  meet  other  objections,  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Products  Division  began  to  develop  a  series  of  cooperative 
agreements  v/ith  states  halving  specific  la,ws  compelling  producers  of 
dairy  products  to  report  production  and  other  data  to  designated  state 
agencies  or  officials,    ^^hese  agreements  had  two  main  objectives: 
first,  to  make  available  to  the  Bureau  the  legal  resources  of  the  states 
in  obtaining  complete  reports  from  all  manufacturers;  and,  second,  to 
eliminate  duplicate  schedules  sent  to  producers  of  dairy  products  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments.    Manufacturers  were  and  are  still 
greatly  in  favor  of  this  latter  objective. 

In  most  of  the  states  where  cooperative  agreements  are  in 
effect,  the  state  part  of  the  a.grecment  is  handled  by  the  Agricultural 
Statistician,  but  in  the  others  by  state  officials,  usually  the  Dairy 
Commissioners  or  someone  working  closely  with  the  dairy  industry. 
These  officials  have  to  be  appointed  as  Federal  Collaborators,  without 
salary,  so  that  they  can  use  the  Podoral  franlc  in  collecting  reports 
from  manufacturers. 

The  cooperative  agreements  provide  for  a  complete  mailing  list 
of  dairy  manufacturers  for  each  state,  to  be  maintained  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  on  the  basis  of  listings  or  changes  supplied  by  the 
Agricultural  Statistician  or  Collaborator,  from  which  schedules  are 
addressed  and  sent  direct  to  manufacturers.    These  schedules,  however, 
are  accompanied  by  return  envelopes  bearing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  Agricult^iral  Statistician,  or  Collaborator,  to  v/hom  the  schedules 
are  to  be  forxmrdod  after  being  filled  in.    When  these  schedule?  are 
received  in  the  field  or  state  office,  they  are  recorded  and  edited, 
and  then  forwarded  to  Washington  for  tabulation.    All  follow-up  work 
must  be  done  in  the  field,  and  a  tabulation  cannot  be  made  until  the 
enumeration  is  complete.    If  a  manufacturer  fails  or  refuses  to 
report,  proper  legal  action  must  be  taken  to  force  him  to  do  so. 
This  is  done,  of  course,  under  the  provisions  of  the  state  law. 
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Up  to  the  present  tine,  all  of  the  schedules  listed  in  Washington 
have  "been  tahulated  on  Hollerith  nachines.    The  tabulations  are  made  in 
duplicate  and  one  copj  is  sent  to  the  Statistician  or  Collahorator,  A 
state  suimnary  is  also  sent  along. 

There  are,  of  course,  modifications  of  this  outline  to  ne-et  the 
special  requirencnts  in  the  different  states*    ^Hiile  the  list  of  manu-  . 
factured  dairy  products  on  the  schedule  is  kept  uniform  for  all  states, 
any  numher  of  additional  questions  nay  he  asked  on  subjects  in  v/hich 
the  state  offices  are  particularly  interested.    VJhile  it  is  our  general 
policy  to  mail  all  schedules  direct  to  manufacturers  from  Washington, 
this  is  not  done  in  all  cases.     In  some  states  the  schedules  are  mailed 
in  "bulk,  imsealed,  to  the  state  offices,  where  additional  material  may 
be  included,  and  mailed  separately  from:  there.    Furthermore,  semi-annual 
schedules  are  used  to  obtain  reports  collected  direct  from  Washington, 
a,nd  in  most  of  the  states' where  cooperEttive  agreements  are  in  effect, 
but  a  few  states  collect  monthly  reports  ajid  one  state  an  annual  report.- 

.       At  the  present  tine  we  have  a  list  of  thirteen  to  fourteen 
thousand  m-anuf acturers  of  dairy  products  to  v/hom  monthly,  semi-annual 
or  annual  schedules  are  'sent,    lifhen  these  schedules  are  returned  to 
¥ashington,  an  entry  is  made  on  a  card  bearing  the  firm's  name  and 
address,  of  the  code  nuxiber  of  the  corj-iodity  or  commodities  manufactured. 
In  this  way  we  have  a  record  of  the  various  comjnodities  manufactured  by 
each  firm  over,  a  period  of  years.     The  schedules  are  then  carefully 
edited; before  being  ta"bulated,    Wlien  the  tabulation  is  completed,  it  is 
checked  back  against  the  schedules  for  errors  in" tabulation,  and  also  for 
or-issions  in  editing.    This  is  done  for  each' of  the- states  on  about  32 
ccrmoditiesi*    Each.  sta,te  must  then  be  su:.Lmarized  by  months  and  by  com- 
moditiesj  and  then  a  total  summary  made  for  the"  United  States.-   In  193^* 
for  th-e  ."first  time,  a  special  report  was  pub I'r shed. ^.showing  the  production 
of.  each  .cocim-odity  by  .states  and  by  months.  . 

:  ;         The  jmajor  part. 'of 'the' work  involved  ih  /the  proT)aration  of  the 
manufactured  dairy  x^roducts  report  is' centered 'in  four  to  five  months, 
mostly  froPi  March  to  August.    Handling  so  m.uch  xletail  in  such  a  short 
time  by  a  unit  of  only  three  clerks,  even  though  exceptionally  quali- 
fied and  experienced,  maliies  it  impossible  to  complete  the  report  any 
earlier  than  it  has  been  released  so  far. 

It  looks  as  though  the  answer  to  this  problem,  is  decentralization, 
in  some  of  the  states  where  we  now  have  cooperative  agreements,  and 
where  the  dairy  industry  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
additional  expense  brought  about  by  decentralization.  Decentralization 
to  a  partial  extent  has  already  been  accomplished  in  ITew  York,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.    Additional  states  v/ill  probably  bo  decentralized  before 
the  en.d  of  the  yea.r. 

Decentralization,  vmerc  feasible,  has  definite  advantages  from 
both  a  state  and  Federal  stan.dpoint,  although  in  most  cases  it  means 
increased  costs  over  the  present  r.ethod  of  handling..   As  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  funds  being  available  on  this  project  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sell  the  idea  to  the  states  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
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financial  siipport  to  carry  it  on.    Most  of  the  stfeites  arc  now  "dairy 
ninded"  and  others  are  heconing  so  each  year,  so  that  the  plan  should 
not  he  a,s  difficult  to  put  across  as  it  would  have  "been  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  inpossihle  to  say  at  the  nonent  what  additional  states  will 
"be  decentralized.    This  is  a  question  for  fiirther  consideration,  as 
decentralisation  in  each  state  presents  a  separate  ]pro"blen.    In  a  numher 
of  states  the  dairy  industry  is  not  of  sufficient  inpcrtance  to  justify 
decentralization;  in  others  where  the  industry  is  inportant,  it  would 
not  he  practicable  hecause  such  states  do  not  have  a  licensing  lav;  v/hich 
would  give  us  some  measure  of  control  in  forcing  manufacturers  to  report. 
Such  states  will  continue  to  "be  handled  from  Washington,    In  these 
states,  however,  the  field  offices  can  "be  of.  c on sidera."ble  assistance  to 
us  in  ohtaining  reports  from  delinqiient  n^mufacturers  through  personal 
contact  or  through  the  State  Extension  people.    We  will  feel  free  to 
call  on  them  for  help  from  tine  to  time. 

In  decentralization  one  important  factor  that  must  not  "be  over- 
looked is  that  the  report  is  hased  upon  a  cor.plete  enijjneration  of  pro- 
duction of  all  manui'acturers  of  dairy  products*    This  mea,ns  that  a 
constant  check  must  "be  kept  on  firms  coming  in  or  goin^'r  out  of  "business, 
and  that  delinquent  reporters  must  he  followed  up  aggressively,  Prohahly 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  schedules  will  he  returned  immediately,  hut  the 
remainder  v/ill  he  increasingly  difficult  to  ohtain  dow.  to  the  last 
report.    This  joh  may  call  for  consideraoly  m.ore  detailed  work  on  the 
part  of  the  field  office  than  is  required  in  estimating  total  production 
of  field  crops  on  the  hasis  of  sami)le  reports. 

We  also  make  estimates  on  som.e  manufactured  dairy  products.,  hut 
for  current  -use  onls?-.    Since  I926,  a  monthly  estimate  has  heen  r.ade 
on  the  production  of  creamery  hutter,  and  since  1931*  on  American  cheese. 
These  estima,tes  are  of  temporary  use  only,  and  are  discarded  when  the 
final  figures  on  production  become  available.    This  subject  will  be 
discussed  in  more  detail  by  another  representative  of  the  Division  from 
the  Washington  office. 
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DAIRY  STATISTICS  IIT  WISCONSIN 

Walter  E.  EMin-, 
Senior  Agricultural  Statistician,  Wisconsin 


Some  forty  years  ago  we  began  the  first  collection  of  statistics 
on  manui  act  Tired  dairy  products  under  a  Wisconsin  State  Lav/,    Because  of 
the  large  nurnoer  of  plants  in  Wisconsin  and  the  nature  of  many  of  these 
plants,  the  task  of  collecting  these  statistics  in  our  state  is  a  large 
a,nd  difficult  one.    The  number  of  plants  in  the  state  is  far  greater 
than  that  found  in  any  other  sto-te,  as  is  the  vol'ijunc  of  milk  iDroduc.ed, 
Of  the  Wisconsin  milk  production,  between  SO  and  50  per  cent  finds  its 
way  into  manufactured  outlets,  which  is  quite  unlike  the  situation  in 
the  Eastern  States  v/here  a  large  part  of  the  milk  produced  regularly 
flows  into  the  city  markets. 

The  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  this  field 
developed  after  the  World  War  and  for  more  than  a  decade  it  duplicated 
in  considerable  part  the  work  done  in  alternate  years  ui].der  the  Wiscon- 
sin Law,     In  1929  the  state  transferred  the  work  of  dairy  statistics  to 
our  unit.    With  this  transfer  it  became  possible  to  work  out  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  and 
thereby  olimj.natc  the  duplication  of  effort  which  existed.     This,  hov>r- 
evor,  meant  -the  shifting  of  the  staters  work  from  a  biennial  to  an 
annual  basis;  and  instead  of  annual  totals,  monthly  production  figijres 
were  nov;  collected. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  cooperative  work  we  used  the  Bureau's 
scni-annual  schedule  which  got  six  months  of  production  on  a  monthly 
basis  at  one  time.    ComiDared  with  the  staters  method  of  getting  annual 
figures  on  production  and  value,  this  collection  of  monthly  data^ 
especially  by  means  of  semi-amual  schedules,  became  a  staggering  task 
in  our  state.    With  the  large  number  of  plants  and  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting them  all  under  the  State  Law,  the  semi-annual  type  of  schedule 
created  so  much  work  in  the  form  of  follow-up  and  checking  that  it 
became  practically  a  year  around  job  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
office. 

One  year's  experience,  however,  suggested  tha.t  if  all  of  the 
material  for  the  entire  year,  even  though  left  on  a  monthly  basis, 
v/ere  put  on  a  single  annual  schedule,  it  would  greatly  reduce  the 
volume  of  work.     Such  a  scliedule  was  prepared  and  given  a  trial  for 
the  collection  of  the  1932  data.     The  volume  of  work  was  reduced 
greatly,  especially  in  the  matter  of  follow-up  a,nd  correspondence, 
and  the  success  of  the  annual  schedule  has  justified  its  continuance 
since  that  time.    The  annual  schedule  is  one  of  the  major  contribu- 
tions that  has  so  far  arisen  out  of  the  Wisconsin  experience,  and  it 
has  been  found  efficient  and  economical. 
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¥itl^  the  transfer  of  the  collection  of  those  dairy  data  to  the 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  sone  changes  will  result  in 
Wisconsin,    Up  to  now  the  tahialations  have  heen  nade  in  Washington  "by 
the  use  of  Hollerith  machines.    We  have  always  nade  a  tabulation  of 
the  annual  totals,  partly  as  an  insurance  against  the  loss  of  our 
data  when  the  schedules  v/ere  shipped  to  Washingtop.  for  tabulation  and 
partly  to  got  preliminary  totals  early.    Under  the  new  arrangement, 
all  of  the  tabulations  will  be  nade  in  the  state  office,  and  we  are 
finding  it  a  surprisingly  large  Job  because  of  the  immense  number  of 
plants  in  the  state. 

We  are  looking  for  additional  economies  in  handling  the 
material.    We  question  now  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  complete 
monthly  tab-olations  of  the  more  important  items,  such  a,s  butter  and 
American  cheese  for  all  of  the  plants  in  the  state,    V/ith  some  I5  or 
16  hundred  plants  reporting  American  cheese,  it  is  believed  that  the 
monthly  distribution  of  the  quantities  annus,lly  manufactured  could 
readily  be  derived  by  a  partial  tabul-ation  of  these,  thus  saving  a  . 
considerable  axiount  of  work  and  time.    With  about  550  plants  j^^roducing 
butter,  it  would  also  seer.,  that  the  distribution  by  months  of  the  total 
annual  production  can  be  accomplished  by  a  pa.rtial  tabulation,  thus 
eliminating  a  considerable  amoimt  of  costly  routine  work.    For  the 
minor  items  reported  by  fewer  x^lants,  it  is  probable  that  a  complete 
tabulation  on  a  monthly  ba.sis  will  still  be  necessary  in  order  to  get 
accurate  distribution  throughout  the  year,  :■.  -. 

For  the  1937  data,  which  are  no v/  being  collected,  it  seems  tliat 
we  will  need  to  naire  a  complete  tabulation  in  order  to  get  our  material 
well  in  hand  the  first  time  we  are  carrying  the  full  detail.    In  subse- 
quent years  it  may  bo  possible  to  accomplish  the  same  results  v/ith 
partial  tabulations  for  the  m.ajor  items.      Just  how  successfully  these 
proposed  siD.plif ications  will  be,  one  cannot  be  sure  at  the  moment, 
but  we  believe  now  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  devices 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  methods  used  this  year, 

A  word  needs  to  be  said,  too,  about  monthly  estimates  of  butter- 
and  cheese  x)''"0!i'^ction.  Undoubtedly  these  will  be  decentralized  for  the 
r.orc  important  states  but  it  is  believed  wise  to  delay  making  such  esti- 
D-ates  in  our  office  until  the  methods  are  more  fully  dcveloxoed  in  Wash- 
ington, "^'/hen  this  is  done  we  will  no  doubt .  under t aire  monthly  estimates 
in  Wisconsin  because  these  estimates,  if  made  early  enough  in  the  month, 
can  be  published  with  our  regular  crop  report. 

One  of  the  importa,nt  developments  in  this  work  so  far  as  the 
Wisconsin  experience  is  concerned  is  the  opportunity  xdiich  it  gives  the 
state  office  to  publish  dairy  data  in  detail.  It  is  believed  that  with 
the  transfer  of  this  work  to  the  Crop  Estimates  organizo.tion  it  will  be 
tied  more  closely  to  the  other  agricultural  statistics  work,  thus  speed- 
ing up  these  reports  and  making  them,  more  attractive  and  more  useful  to 
the  industry. 

Another  developm.ent  about  which  we  are  now  thinking  in  Wisconsin 
is  the  possible  combination  of  our  present  dairy  schedule  with  that  of 
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The  United  States  Census  B-'jircau.     Ihc  biennial  census  of  nanufacturcs 
still  duplicates  sone  of  the  work  on  our  dairy  plant  schedule.  This 
natter  has  "been  discussed  vdth  Mr.  Pettet  and  Mr.  Austin  of  the  Census 
BureaUi  and  I  an  glad  to  report  that  they  are  interested  in  eliainat- 
ins  this  duplication  provided  a  satisfactory  method  can  he  worked  out. 
We  are  hopeful  that  this  nay  in  tine  he  done,  which  would  nean  that 
only  one  rei^ort  on  production  would  he  reqiicsted  from  a  dairy  plant 
8jid  the  report  would  serve  all  agencies. 
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SOME  PROBLMS  IN  DAIRY  MKKET  STATISTICS 

H.  Smith, 
Dair^r  Section,  Washington,  D»Ce 


For  convenience,  I  have  roughly  considered  the  Dairy  Statistics 
in  four  groups*     The  first,  vdiich  is  entitled^  "Fluid  milk  and  cream 
consumption  in  cities  and  villages,"  is  an  annual  report  and  consists 
of  regional  estimates  of  average  per  capita  consumption  and  total 
consumption  of  milk,  including  the  milk  equivalent  of  cream,  hy  non- 
farm  population.    Thus  far,  it  has  largely  represented  a  yearly  trend 
projected  from  a  base  established  for  1930e     The  trend  is  based  on 
year-to-yea-r  changes  as  indicated  by  reports  collected  from  city  boards 
of  health  in  a  few  cities  of  over  10,000  population,  assujning  that  they 
are  representative  of  changes  in  all  cities  and  villages,  regardless  of 
size.    This  one  report  probably  gives  rise  to  more  problems  than  any  of 
those  transferred.    It  is  one  of  the  more  important  segments  of  the 
whole  da,iry  picture  and  one  on  which  very  little  progress  has  been  made 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.    This  report  has  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  second  group  includes  the  monthly  report  on  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  stocks  and  production  as  well  as  the  monthly  report  on 
dry  milk  stocks  and  production.    Those  reports  were  included  in  the 
original  order  of  transfer  but  have  not  yet  been  taken  over  by  the 
Division.    Those  are  tied  in  rather  closply  with  monthly  reports  on 
prices  of  these  products  and  require  a  rather  close  contact  with  the 
markets.    Since  these  reports  are  based  on  information  furnished  by 
firms  ra,thcr  than  individual  plaxits,  it  is  probable  that  they  v;ill 
continue  to  be  handled  entirely  from  Ifeshington. 

The  third  report  tra^nsf erred  was  the  annual  report  of  dairy 
products  manufactured.    This  covers  all  -products  manufactured  from 
milk,  collected  by  months  on  monthly,  soni-annua,l,  and  annual  schedules. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  here  has  been  and  still  is  that 
of  completeness.    A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect 
during  the  pa,st  few  years  through  cooperation  with  state  agencies. 
Since  the  enumeration  is  made  largely  by  mailed  questionnaire,  the 
Flatter  of  complete,  active  and  up-to-date  lists  is  of  great  im.iDortance. 
Clean-up  v;ork  requires  much  time  and  effort;  it  requires  more  effort 
to  get  the  last  two  per  cent  of  the  plants  to  report  than  the  first 
tv/enty  per  cent.    Often  personal  contacts  are  needed  and  this  is  one 
place  vrhere  the  sta-to  man  may  be  of  material  assistance  even  though  the 
vrork  of  ho^ndling  the  enumeration  in  their  state  has  not  been  decentral- 
ized.   Timeliness  is  important  and  wo  should  put  forth  a  concerted  effort 
to  publish  the  plant  data  for  each  year  as  early  in  the  succeeding  year 
as  possible. 
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Speaking  of  decentrcilization,  there  are  many  details  in  connection 
with  it  v/hich  will  require  considerable  tine  to  work  out  satisfactorily. 
It  seens  to  Lie  that  it  sliould  only  "be  considered  at  present  in  states 
having  lav;s  which  require  reports  on  dairy  products  iianuf actured,  either 
nonthly  or  annually,  and  v;here  there  is  a  cooperative  agreement  "between 
our  Division  and  the  interested  state  agencies.     The  extent  to  which  the 
state  enforces  exis-cing  lav;s  is  important.     There  must  he  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  who  will  do  the  work  in  the  state,  including  our  own 
men,  and  a  complete  understanding  "betvreen  those  in  charge  of  the  v;ork  for 
the  state  and  those  in  our  local  offices  as  to  the  personnel  anvi  fijjids 
involved  and  the  responsibilities  of  each  party.     In  a  majority  of  cases, 
it  wo'old  seem  preferable  to  have  the  responsibility  of  the  tabulation  in 
our  ov;n  office.     Such  a  policy  would  result  in  decentralisation  of  the 
annual  en^arxcration  in  few  states  outside  cf  the  more  important  dairy 
region.    Three  states  have  already;-  been  decentralized  and  it  is  possible 
that  during  the  next  year  satisfactory  arrangeriOnts  may  bo  made,  in  a 
half  dozen  or  so  other  states.    Approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the 
plants  reporting  in  193^  were  located  in  the  three  states  already  decen- 
tralized. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  monthly  estimates  of  butter  and  American 
cheese  production,  which  make  urp  the  fourth  group  of  reports.     It  is  here 
that  the  methods  of  estimating  as  develoiDod  in  Crop  Estimates  seem  likely 
to  offer  the  most  assistance,     Spealiing  first  of  the  crea^mery  butter 
ostim.ates,  the  present  method  makes  use  of  aJi  identical  plant  cor.parison 
Vvdth  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,    A  saxiple  of  plants  has  been 
selected  for  each  state  which  in  the  past  has  reflected  closely  the  ■ 
monthly  distribution  of  creamery  butter  production  as  sho\v'n  by  the  annual 
enumera^tion.    These  plaints  are  sent  a  card  at  the  beginning  of  each  m.onth, 
on  which  they  report  the  production  for  the  previous  m.onth,    A  card 
record  is  ke-pt  of  the.  reported  production  in  each  plant.     The  sample  each 
month  includes  a.ll  plants  reporting  up  to  the  closing  date,  if  the  figure 
for  the  same  r.onth  the  previous  yea.r  is  available.    Frequently,  it  is 
necessary  to  wire  certa.in  im.portant  plants  in  order  that  their  production 
may  be  included  in  the  sample.    An  estimate  is  m.ade  for  each  state  by 
relating  the  production  for  the  same  month  the  previous  year  to  the 
current  production  that  rionth,  and  building  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
the  production  shovm  by  the  sample.     In  m.any  instances,  adjustments  hiave 
been  made  in  certain  states  allowing  for  new  plants  starting  up  or 
plants  vrhich  have  gone  out  of  business,  or  for  what  a.ppoar  to  be 
unrepresentative  changes  in  the  srjiple  indications,     For  the  past  several 
years,  the  estimates  for  the  countrjr  a^s  a  whole  have  usually  been  too 
lov7  com.pared  v;ith  the  final  en^omeration,  but  this  has  boon  due  in  part, 
at  least,  to  the  rather  continuous  pick  up  in  completeness,  of . final 
enuTieravtions,    ¥ith  the  final  en'omorations  novr  about  a.s  complete  as  it 
seems  possible  to  make  them,  an  extensive  research  program  needs  to  be 
inaugurated  to  see  if  the  m.onthly  estimates,  particularly  by  states, 
cannot  be  improved. 

The  present  saiiiple  represents  a.  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
nonthly  production  than  most  of  the  samples  v/e  use  for  estimating  crop 
production.    It  varies  from  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  total 
nonthly  butter  production  in  Minnesota  -and  Wisconsin,  to  alm.ost  a  complete 
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enw^eration  in  sone  of  the  losser  states.    In  Montana  actual  totals  are 

used  of  a  complete  monthly  enmeration  requii'ed  '07  the  state.  Hov/ever, 
the  sajnple  includes  most  of  the  larger  manufacturing  plants  and  the 
changes  a.re  not  always  representative.    Perhaps  by  studying  the  location 
and  size  of  the  xjlants  v/i.thin  the  various  states,  a  more  representative 
saLiple  might  he  developed..    The  \iso  of -charts  similar  to  those  used  in 
some  of  our  other  work  seems  to  off  or .  x^.ossi'bilitics.    We  are  now  bring- 
ing together  considerable  basic  historical  data  for  this  purpose. 

The  development  of  check  data  will  probably  depend  somewhat  on 
■  the  state  involved.    Monthly.  receixDts  at  four  markets  from  Wisconsin 
show  a  very  close  relationship  to  monthly  production  in  that  state  for 
at  least  nine  m.onths  out  of  the  year.    This  may  offer  possibilities  in 
some  other  states  such  as  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  the  Dskotas, 
etc.    It  might  not  be  helpful  in  Illinois  because  of  reshipments  out  of 
Chicago.    Another  approach  may  be  through  the  use  of  identical  comp^ari- , 
sons,  using  months  other  than  the  same  month  the  i^revious  year  as  a  base. 
In  the  present  tabulation,  the  production  for  the  previous  m.onth  is 
carried  mainly  as  a  check  item©    This  might  be  heli}ful  as  an  indication 
in  certain  states  although  it  is  realized  that  one  v/ou]-d  be  using  an 
estimated  figare  as  a  base.    For  check  purposes,  it  might  be  helpful, 
however.    Undoubtedly,  as  the  study  of  those  problems  continues,  other 
checks  will  be  developed.  - 

All  of  the  problems  of  mnJiing  monthly  estimates  of  butter  com  j  up 
in  the  estimates  of  cheese  production,  and  many  more  in  addition.  Here 
the  size  of  operation  and  the  investment  in  equipment  is  generally  much 
sma,ller  than  in  the  butter  industry.    The  production  is  highly  seasonal, 
with  many  plants  only  loroducing  during  the  summer  months.    Also  the 
possibilities,  of  shifting  to  other  types  of  x^ro^-'-''^ction  are  much  greater. 
State  estimates  are  xmbli shed- only  for  Wisconsin  and  ITcw  York  State, 
which  produce,  close  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  American  cheese. 

The  matter  of  timeliness  of  release  is  of^  importance.     There  is 
now  a  drive  '>n  by  certain  members  of  the  industry  to  get  the  5"areau  to 
publish  wee'-Ly  indications  of  change  in  butter  Tjroduction.     I  believe 
this  could  bo  Tiet  in  part  by  an  earlier  release  of  the  i^resent  monthly 
estimates,  say  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  following.    To  do 
this  would  undoubtedly  require  contacts  with  certain  concerns,  x^articu- 
larly  those  which  insist  that  the  -plant  reports  be  made  from  the  central 
office.     It  might  als.o  require  some  changes  in  the  x^i'Qsent  sample  to 
include  plants    which  could  and  would  report  proD.ptly.  Undoubtedly, 
decentra.lization  of  the  more  important  states  would  aid  to  speed  up  the 
release,    I  feol,  however,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  research  should 
be  done  in  Washington  on  methods  of  estimating  before  decentralization 
01  the  monthly  estimates  is  attempted  in  Pxany  states. 

The  transfer  of  these  various  reports  to  the  Division  has  greatly 
increased  our  x^ossibilities  of  service  to  the  dairy  industry.     It  should 
now  be  possible  to  coordinate  much  D.orc  closely  the  work  on  production 
of  milk  and  the  ultimate  utilization.    It  is  hoped  that  we  m.ay  be  able  to 
develop  some  of  these  data  further  in  order  to  check  more  f tdly  on  our 
state  estimates  of  .production.     Increased  state  interest  is  . sure  to 
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result  from  the  establishment  of  nilk  control  boards,  health  ref^alations, 
and  restrictions  on  Soil  Conservation  payiionts  as  provided  in  the  nev; 
Agricultural  Adjustnent  Act.    We  should  bo  in  a  position  to  neet  these 
needs  as  they  arise*     There  are  still  a  number  of  places  v/herc  the  data 
needed  are  very  weaii  or  almost  wholly  lacking;.     One  big  field  is  that  of 
consumption  of  fluid  mi'lk  and  cream*    Another  is  receiijts  of  milk  and 
cream  at  plants*    Our  program  of  develoiomcnt  should  include,  alon,-^  vdth 
iriprovements  of  methods,  the  interTpretation  and  publication  of  timely 
data  in  a  popular,  usable  form* 
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[THE  HA.TCHE-RY  REPORT 


H»  Bennett, 

Asso»  Marketing  Specialist,  Washington,  D»  C. 

at:    H(  4i 


Those  who  have  "been  associa.ted  closely  v/ith  the  poiiltry  industry 
during  the  past  15  to  20  years  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
some  remarkahle  and  interesting  changes.     The  grov/th  of  the  commercial 
hatchery  industry  has  "been  particularly  outstanding*    With  the  possible 
exception  of  increased  knowledge  of  disease  Cvontrol  through  improved 
sanita.tion,  no  one  fo.ctor  has  had  a  greater  effect  upon  the  poultry 
industry  than  the  commercial  production  of  hahy  chicks. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  V/ar  a  great  majority  of  the  chickens 
raised  were  home  hatched,  either  in  small  incubators  or  under  hens. 
From  1920  to  1930  "the  advantages  of  buying  commercially-hatched  chicks 
began  to  be  recognized,  particularly  by  large  scale  egg  and  poultry 
producers  who  preferred  not  to  be  bothered  by  hatching  or  breeding 
problems.    A  survey  made  by  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 
in  192s  shovied  that  at  that  time  approximately^  one-third  of  the  chickens 
raised  by  reporters  were  bought  from  commercial  hatcheries.  Another 
survey  made  in  193^  indicated  that  this  proportion  had  increased  to 
almost  one-half,  and  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  even  more. 

Since  I929  the  Bureau  has  published  a  Monthly  Report  on  the 
production  of  Commercial  Hatcheries.    This  report  v;as  started  by  the 
Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  but  on  January  1  of  this  year 
was  transferred  to  the  Crop  and  Livestock  Division.     The  first  reports 
covered  only  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  but  they  now  are 
issued  for  the  m.ain  season  of  January  to  July,  inclusive,  for  all  states 
and  October  to  December  in  certain  Eastern  caid  Middle  Western  states 
where  the  fall  and  v/inter  broiler  industry  is  of  considerable  importance 
A  special  report  for  California  is  compiled  throughout  the  entire  year. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  indicate  in  advance  the  niimber  of 
chickens  likely  to  be  raised,  and  future  marketings  of  eggs  and  poultry 
meat. 

The  hatchery  report  is  not  an  estimate  of  the  total  nur^ber  of 
hatchery  chicks  produced  each  month.    It  is  merely  a  comparison  of  the 
operations  of  identical  firms,  this  year  and  last.    As  the  saxiple  has, 
however,  some  I5  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  chicks  hatched 
corjncrcially,  it  is  felt  that  the  rej^ort  is  a  reiDresentative  reflection 
of  changes  in  the  total  output. 

The  sample  of  rei^orting  hatcheries  includes  only  plants  with  a 
hatching  capacity  of  10,000  eggs  or  over.    Schedules  are  sent  to  approx- 
imately 1,500  plants,  out  of  a  total  of  six  to  seven  thousand  of  this 
capacity.    About  seven  to  eight  hundred  usable  returns  are  received  at 
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the  peak:  of  the  season,    l\fo  effort  heretofore  has  iDeen  nade  to  stratify 
the  sajnple  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  total  nimber  of  hatcheries 
according  to  size  or  location. 

Weighting  the  sanple  by  capacity  classes  pjtid  G-ra^id  Divisions 
would  "undoubtedly  result  in  an  inprovcment  in  the  report,  but  this 
could  be  done  only  by  having  a  cor.plete  enumeration  of  the  entire 
hatchery  industry  i.iade  at  stated  intervals.     The  only  survey  of  this 
nature  ever  nade  was  that  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aclxiini  strati  on 
in  193^  a-s  a  part  of  the  National  Eatchery  Code.    It  is  now  proposed  to 
nal^e  another  survey,  this  tine  jointly  between  the  Poultry  Section  of 
the    Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  our  Division.  Agricul- 
tural statisticians  have  alreac'^'-  been  advised  of  this  project  in  Special 

#256. 

The  principal  criticism  of  the  Hatchery  Report  heretofore  has 
had  to  do  v/ith  the  tiD.eliness  of  its  release.    For  the  first  few  years, 
it  v/as  released  around  the  23j^d  of  the  month  following  the  one  to  which 
it  applied,  but  several  years  ago  it  was  m.oved  up  to  the  l^th.  Last 
year,  it  was  decided  to  issue  a  prelirdnary  report  aground  the  Sth  or  '^th 
of  the  month,  which  would  include  all  early  returns,  and  then  follow 
with  the  re^-pilar  and  mere  complete  report  aro'ond  the  15th.     The  latter 
report  also  includes  state  figures,  sexing  data,  and  inforr.ation  on  the 
number  of  turkey  pcults  hatched.      Tliis  plan  is  being,  followed  again 
this  year  with  satisfactory  results,  although  it  wo^jild  be  Fiuch  better 
if  only  one  report  could  be  issued,  and  that  along  with  the  Division's 
regular  montlily  report  on  the  10th  01  the  month. 

Probably  the  only  way  a  complete  early  report  could  be  released 
would  be  through  decentral-ization,  although  we  have  not  yet  had  much 
opportunity  to  give  this  possibility  much  consideration.  Decentraliza- 
tion, particularly  in  sone  states,  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  collec- 
tion of  the  monthly  reports,  and  nake  it  possible  to  obtain  a  more 
representative  samrple  by  states  on  the  basis  of  numbers  and  size  of 
plants.    3y  including  in  the  monthly  questionnaire  special  questions 
of  local  interest  only,  decentralization  of  the  hatchery  report  would 
f •'Ornish  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  our  state  relations  without  r^uch 
additional  e:qDense. 

In  contrast  to  the  Annual  Heport  on  the  production  of  manufac- 
tiired  dairy  products,  decentralization  of  the  Eatchery  Report  would 
not  incrcD.se  the  costs  of  the  field  offices  to  any  great  extent.  The 
largest  number  of  reports  required  as  a  sample  for  any  one  state  would 
likely  not  bo  mere  than  75  "^o  100*    After  contacts  with  reporting  hatch- 
eries were  once  established,  the  follow-up  v;ork  would  probably  be  small. 
Listing  and  tabulating  returned  schedules  would  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  time  or  clerical  help. 

Because  of  the  three  v/eeks  lag  between  the  time  an  egg  is  set 
and  the  chick  hatched,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  production  of 
chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  compared  to  the  preceding  year  is 
indicated  in  advazLce  by  a  corresponding  chozigc  in  the  number  of  eggs 
set*    Changes  in  the  number  of  eggs  set,  however,  cajinot  be  measured 
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at  the  "beginning  of  the  month,  hut  are  acc^jiiulative  over  the  entire 
month.    A  coDp(?.rison  hetween  the  miiiher  of  eg£^s  set  aiid  the  nimher  of 
chicks  hatched  for  any  given  nonth  v/ill  indicate  in  o.dvance  what  nay 
"bo  expected  in  the  way  of  chick  production  early  in  the  following 
month. 

It  has  "been  suggested  that  our  present  monthly  report  might  "be 
supxolomented  "by  reports  from  a  selected  group  of  hatcheries  as  of  the 
15th  of  ee^ch  month,  showing  the  numher  of  eggs  set  during  the  preced- 
ing two  weeks  compared  to  the  n-um^ber  set  a  year  earlier.  Pro"ba"bly 
not  over  throe  hundred  reports  from  a  properly  selected  group  of 
hatcheries  would  ho  required  for  a  representative  cross  section  of 
the  industry.    The  reports  could  "be  made  "by  telegraph  or  air  mail  if  • 
direct  to  Washington ^  or  "by  regulai"  mail  if  made  to  the  field  offices 
and  suiomarisied  there  and  telegraphed  to  Washington.    The  preliminary 
reiDort  would  "be  released  as  at  present,  "but  the  pu"blication  of  the 
regular  reiDort  wou!.d  he  deferred  a  few  days  in  order  to  include  this 
additional  data.      We  would  like  to  have  your  reaction  to  this  sugges- 
tion, hoth  as  to  its  value  and  how  it  might  "be  handled  at  minimum  cost 
through  the  cooperation  of  field  offices. 
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POULTRY  I-LOKETIiTG-  ST'ATISTICS 


Leslie  H»  Carl, 
Statistician,  Iov;a 

:i:    *    ;|c    *  * 


A  discussion  of  po-altry  marketing  statistics  for  Iowa  tallies 
account  of  the  foxt  that  \-rc  are  cnterinf'::  what  na^y  be  ternccl  an 
unexplored  field.    A  pro  gran  that  vdll  give  certain  tj/pcs  of  infoma- 
tion  promptly  to  o^ir  Iowa  po'oltrj'  interests  is  certain  to  receive 
favorable  support.     Several  organizations  have  conir-iented  favorably 
upon  the  market  statistics  available  and  all  are  in  agreement  as  to 
greater  utility  of  the  various  rexDorts,  if  released  promptly  and  not 
after  the  need  for  then  has  passed.     It  also  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  thia.t  more  prompt  service  might  be  secured  by  decentralization. 
I  could  not  a,grec  to  a  decentralized  program,  hovv'ever,  •'onlcss  a^ss^ored 
of  adequate  administration  by  a  more  or  less  specialized  jpersonnel. 

Baby  Chick  Hatchery  Reports: 

The  season  for  operating  corjiiercial  ba.by  chick  ha.tcheries  is  of 
short  duration,  in  which  period  hatchings  may  ovem:in  sales,  or  demand 
r^ay  exceed  supply,  according  to  the  purcliases  of  farrx  producers.  Our 
hatchery  people  want  an  early-season  report  on  intentions  of  farmers  to 
purchase  ba,by  chicks. 

The  report  of  intended  farm,  purchases  of  baby  chicks  as  indi- 
cated by  crop  correspondents  on  !Feb.  1  is  timely  and  should  give  the 
hatcheries  a  fair  conception  of  probable  sales  of  baby  chicks.  Our 
hatcheries  and  marketing  agencies  are  intercBtcd  in  the  report  for 
individus.1  states.    This  "intentions  sui^vey.  of  February  1,  although 
giving  some  information  on  prospective  purchasings,  does  not  show  the 
change  in  plans  r.adc  later  in  the  season.    A  sir.ilar  inquiry  should 
be  made  on  the  first  of  March  and  again  in  April. 

Output  of  hatcheries  should  be  followed  at  weekly  intervals, 
since  the  season  is  short,    Effort  should  be  made  to  secure  weekly 
reports  from  every  hatcher^,^,  and  indications  should  be  based  upon 
matched  returns.    A  weekly  rexoort  should  include  such  itcriS  as: 
(a),  capacity;  (b)  n-amber  of  eggs  put  into  incubator;  (c)  nuLiber  of 
eggs  hatched;  (d)  nur.ber  of  chicks  sold  or  delivered;  (e)  iDorcentage 
m.ortality  of  chicks;   (f)  average  price  received  for  chicks  iDer  100. 

V/eekly  hatchery  reports  are  needed  but  it  i's  obvious  that  to 
e^ive  such  service  places  a  dem.and  on  the ■  state  of f ice  for  a  clerical 
organization  s^iiff iciently  large  to  do  the  v/ork.    A  Junior  Statis- 
tician should  be  assigned  to  this  program,  v/ith  adequate  clerical 
assistcince. 
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I  an  qiiite ,  cortain  that  the  Hatchery  Division  of  the  Iowa 
Poultry  Inprovenent  Association  will  cooperate  v/ith  us  in  a  hatchery 
reporting  progra::i» 

Report  of  Egg  Breaking  Operations: 

We  have  al^out  a  dozen  egg  "breaking  plants  in  the  state,  and  a 
monthly  enuneration  of  each  plant  should  "be  possihle  if  personal  con- 
tact v/ith  the  managenent  of  each  plant  "be  nado  in  axi.vancc. 

Disappearance  cf  Poultry  Products: 

Records  of  shipments  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  to  the 
four  or  five  major  ma.rkets  as  are  nov;  collected  "by  the  Bureau  may  "be 
the  extent  of  our  prograxi  for  the  x^^Gsent.     It  nay  "be  feasible  through 
our  carlct  shippers  association  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  larger 
shippers  for  reporting  monthly  shipments;  "but  it  would  "be  inadvisable 
to  attemjit  to  secure  records  from  a  very  high  proportion  of  our  3»^!-00 
poultry  dealers,  many  of  v;hon  are  reg'ularly  shipping  hy  eicprcss, 
freight  and  truck  to  local  markets  and  to  ncighhoring  states^ 

[Durkeys: — Estimates,  of  Production  and  Marketing: 

Interest  in  Iowa  turkey  production  has  incrca-sed  materially  in 
the  past  five  years.    Commercial  production  of  turkeys  has  grown 
rapidly  and  turkey  estimates  v/ill  "be  vievred  favorably  only  if  our 
estimates  are  reasonably  acc-arate.    The  Iowa  Turkey  Growers  Associa- 
tion may  be  expected  to  cooperate  with  us  but  wo  must  release  our 
turkey  reports  i:)ronptly  and  give  the  turkey  producers  something  in 
return  for  their  cooioeration. 

Collection  of  more  marketing  data  should  be  possible  through 
provisions  of  the  licensing  laws  of  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  this  Department  will  cooperate  in  -this  v/ay  if  the  Bureau  will  com- 
pile the  information.  Inasmuch  as  the  Iowa  laws  ^provide  for  licensing 
various  typ-.s  of  establishments,  it  may  be  advisable  to  secure  records 
of  poultry  processing  and  m.arketingj  by  means  of  a  cooperative  schedule 
similar  to  the  Dairy  manufacturing  reports. 

Summary: 

In  suLimarizing,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  statisticians  in  the 
state  offices  must  be  the  active  missionaries  in  developing  a  program  of 
poultry  m-arketing  statistics.    Upon  them,  also,  falls  the  role  of 
educators,  not  only  to  teach  the  value  of  market  statistics,  but  to  cul- 
tivate the  demand  and  arouse  enthusiasm  for  cooperation. 

I  recommend  decentralization  of  the  program,  as  it  relates  to 
Iowa,  if  by  so  doing  wc  con  best  serve  the  jjoultry  industry  in  tho  state. 
I  recommend  a  well-balanced,  full-coverage  prograxi,  over  which  a  Junior 
Statistician  or  Marketing    Specialist  shall  bo  apipointed  for  making  the 
necessary  survey  and  otherv/ise  contacting  the  industry. 
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M.A3KET  Oil  POULTRY  MTD  EGGS 

E.  S.  KimlDall,  Jr. 
Poultry  Section 


It  seems  to  me  v;e  should  consider  seriously  the  use  of  market 
data  in  their  relationship  to  poultry  and  egg  estimates,  especially 
monthly  income  estimates.    Discussions  in  the  SoAeE«  indicate  that 
v.^e  v:ill  "be  called  upon  to  mal-ce  monthly  estiiiates  of  farm  income  "before 
long.    VJhen  this  request  is  made,  v;e  should  he  in  a  position  to  handle 
the  situation. 

Wg  may  assume  for  purposes  of  income  that  eggs  leave  the  fain 
during  the  month  in  v/hich  they  arc  produced.    In  order  to  get  monthly 
income  from  egg  production  we  need  only  to  estim.ato  the  value  of 
monthly  egg  production.    If  we  wish  to  get  monthly  cash  farm  income 
from  eggs  v;e  can  use  the  quarterly  returns  on  farm  egg  consumption  to 
construct  a  curve  from  which  v/e  can  obtain  monthly  fsxn  egg  consiinp- 
tion,  which  is  deducted  from  farm  income  to  get  cash  income.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  certain  allowances  x^^ill  have  to  he  made  to  take 
Care  of  eggs  used  for  hatchings  on  the  farm. 

However,  estimating  monthly  income  from  poultry  is  not  so  simple 
and  requires  considerahle  study.    Of  course  we  have  the  published 
records  of  receipts  of  poultry  at  the  principal  markets,  which  are  very 
helpful  for  some  states.    Eor  other  states  v/hich  send  only  a,  sm.all 
portion  of  their  production  to  the  principal  markets,  the  information 
is  almost  worthless.    Therefore,  in  order  to  make  reasonably  accurate 
monthly  estimates  of  poultry  income  in  majiy  of  the  states,  we  must 
collect  additional  information  on  poiiltry  maxketings. 

There  is  a  mass  of  poultry  marketing  data  v;hich  can  he  collected 
without  too  much  effort.    In  many  states  there  a,re  cooperative  associa- 
tions which  market  a  large  proportion  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced. 
There  are  a.lso  many  private  organisations  which  handle  large  amounts  of 
poultry  and  eggs.    Many  of  these  associations  and  private  concerns  have 
large  poultry  killing  plants.    They  have  records  of  marketings  which 
are  readily  a.vailahle,  such  as  number  of  birds  dressed,  number  shipped 
alive,  average  weights  per  bird  prices  paid  to  farmers,  breeds  killed 
and  other  helpful  information  to  supplement  our  scanty  supply  of 
reliable  marketing  statistics.    A  close  contact  vrith.  these  marketing 
organizations  vd.ll  enable  the  state  offices  to  obtain  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  production  and  general  movement  of  poultry  and 
Gggs,  the  "in-and-out"  producers,  trends  of  production,  and  operations 
of  special  tj^es  of  producers,  such  as  battery  producers. 

Turkey  production  is  more  comiTiercialized  than  chicken  production 
and  the  growers  are  generally  better  organised.    These  associations 
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havG  fairly  long  contracts  witli  the  turkey  producers  and  keep  a  close 
check  on  production,    Sone  of  then  get  intention  reports  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  of  turkey  productiono    In  many  states  the  associations 
handle  the  "buUr  of  the  turkeys  x^roduced.    Sone  of  them  have  their  owi 
killing  plants  v;hicii  dress  m.ost  of  the  hirds©    Information  on  nw-iber 
of  "birds,  average  v;eights  alive  and  dressed,  prices  paid  to  producers, 
etc.,  is  readily  ava^iiable,    The  northwestern  Turkey  Growers  Associa- 
tion is  made  up  of  several  state  associations  and  markets  practically 
all  of  the  turkeys  not  sold  within  the  states  where  produced. 

One  of  the  v/eaknesses  in  our  annual  average  price  of  chickens 
is  improper  weighting*.    In  many  states  we  have  only  the  receipts  of 
poultry  at  the  principal  markets  as  a  hasis  for-  weights..  These  are 
wholly  inadequate,  especially  in  those  states  which  ship  poultry  out 
of  the  state  only  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  yeaxo    Almost  any 
information  collected  in  these  states  on  monthly  marketings  of  poultry 
would  he  "better  than  what  \-jq  now  have. 

In  the  past,  very  little  use  has  "been  made  of  the  Commercial      .  . 
Hatchery  Heport  in  making  estimates  of  chickens  raised.    When  used  at 
all,  it  v;as  only  as  a  roiigh  check  on  regional  estimates,  and  for  a  few 
states.    However,  we  a,re  now  gathering  information  on  the  source  of 
chickens  raised,  which  will  ena"ble  us  to  make  "better  use  of  the 
hatchery  report.    Once  we  have  a  relia.hle  indication  of  the  per  cent 
of  chickens  raised  v/hich  are  purchased  from  commercial  hatcheries,  we 
can  use  the  per  cent  change  as  the  num"ber  of  salable  chicks  hatched-, 
from  year  to  year  as  a  direct  indication  of  chickens  raised. 

Some  of.  the  states  are  now  pu"blishing  monthly  feed-chickens 
and  fecd'-egg  ratios*    Other  states  wishing  to  do  so  must  first  determine 
what  is  a  typical,  poiol try  ration  for  the  state  and  then  assem"ble  a 
series  of  prices  paid  "by  farmers  covering  the  ingredients  of  the 
ration.      Fnen  a  large  part  of  the  feed  fed  is  in  the  nature  of  commer- 
cial mashes  and  mixed  scratch  grains,  a  series  of  these  prices  must  "be 
assemhledo    If  it  is  imjDOSsi'bla  to  get  an  average  price  for  the  state 
as  a  wholoj  a  central  point  can  "be  selected  and  lorices  paid  "by  farmers 
at  that  point  can  "be  used.    If  the  series  is  published  it  should  be 
clearly  defined  or  it  might  bo  misleading. 

If  we  are  going  to  improve  our  poultry  and  egg  estimates  and 
make  monthly  estimates  of  production  and  income,  the  state  offices 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  collept  marketing  information,  keeping 
in  mind  the  kind  of  marketing  information  needed  to  meet  the  specific 
problems  involved. 
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HAY  SEED  PRODUCTION  ESTIMTSS 


J.  H.  Peters, 
Statistician,  V/ashington,  E.  C. 

:^    4:    :{«  »)e  :iie 


Estimating  the  production  of  crops  so  higlHy  specialized  and  local- 
ized as  the  seeds  will  require  techniques  different  from  those  used  for 
the  more  universally  grown  field  crops. 

The  hay  seed  joh  nov;  before  us  differs  from  v/hat  we  have  heretofore 
hecn  doing  with  seeds  in  two  respects: 

1.  It  includes  more  kinds  of  seeds, 

2.  It  carries  with  it  responsibility  for  the  preliminary 
estimate  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

The  additional  seed  crops  center  in  small  areas  and  concern  only 
a  few  states*    The  list  of  seeds  v/e  v/ill  report  is  not  closed  by  those 
naiiicd  in  the  instructions.     If  in  any  state  there  are  seeds  of  importance 
not  jet  included,  let  us  hea.r  of  them,    Mor.t  of  you  are  concerned  with 
the    main  seed  crops  that  this  Division  includes  in  the  December  Crop 
Report. 

The  feature  of  our  added  responsibility  is  a  preliminai'y  estimate 
of  production  at  the  time  of  ha,rvGst,    This  is  not  nev/.     Such  estimates 
have  been  made  for  a  long  time  by  another  Division  of  the  Bureau.  Our 
goal  is  a  prcliminarj?-  estimate  of  production  as  soon  as  harvest  is 
sufficiently  advanced  for  farmers  to  report  miD.t  is  certain  regarding 
their  harvest,    ¥e  v/ill  depend  primarily  on  farmers  as  sources  of  data 
on  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  on  individual  fs.rms. 

This  v.dll  require  a  special  schedule  for  each  seed  crop  and  a 
special  seed-growers'  list.     Special  lists  do  not  appeal  to  any  of  us, 
I  \';ish  there  could  be  a  v/ay  to  avoid  then.    But  there  is  no  other  way  to 
get  reports  from  a  sufficient  number  of  individual  farms.     So  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  specia.1  lists  is  under  way,  as  is  also  the  preparation  of 
suitable  schedules.    Year  country  point    baroker  can  tell  you  the  growers 
of  seeds  and  the  firms  that  buy  from  fa.rners« 

Use  of  individua.l  crop  schedules  to  special  lists  of  seed-growers 
is  one  method;  another  is  contact  v/ith  seedsmen.    Use  your  key  men,  by 
personal  visits  or  long  distance  communication.     Schedules  to  seedsmen 
will  be  mailed  out  of  Washington  and  tabulated  there. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  for  seedsmen  to  define  production  as  the 
volume  they  are  likely  to  handle.    Our  definition  of  production  is  the 
total  crop. 
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Our  production  is  purported  to  be  "farm  run"  or  "thresher  run", 

"as  is",  before  recleaning.    But  I  ask  you,  what  is  it?    Mr.  Ewing  will 
discuss  sone  facts  about  dockage  he  gathered  in  the  office  of  the  seed 
analyst  in  Maryland,    The  significant  point  in  connection  v;ith  dockage 
is  this:  is  our  definition  of  production  comparable  between  quantity 
produced  and  farm  price? 

How  effective  is  field  travel  in  gauging  the  size  of  a  seed  crop? 
The  concentration  of  the  crop  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.    If  the  producing 
area  in  one  of  your  states  is  concentrated  in  four  or  five  counties, 
then  by  all  means  drive  it.    But  if  there  are  scattered  farms  gro\iring  the 
seed  all  the  way  from  the  hills  of  Habersham  to  the  washes  of  St.  Mary*s, 
driving  it  will  not  do  you  much  good,  and  you  can  m.ake  use  of  mail  and 
telephone  to  better  advantage. 

Although  in  the  instructions  the  seed  report  dates  are  set  to  fall 
on  crop  report  dates,  there  are  some  very  good  reasons  for  spacing  the 
seed  reports  on  other  dates,  such  as:  (l)  avoiding  the  peak  load  at  crop 
report  time;  (2)  providing  time  for  the  necessary  field  travel  apart  from 
preparation  of  the  crop  report;  and  (3)  permitting  different  distribution 
of  the  seed  report,  to  seed-producing  farmers  and  seedsmen. 
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DOCKAGE  IH  HAY  SEEDS 


J»  A.  Evdng, 
Statistician,  Maryland 

9|c    »|c    ^    )|c  ;K 


Dockage  in  ha,y  seed  is  any  natorial  except  the  seed  itself.  This 
foreign  natcrial  nay  De  weed  seeds,  parts  of  stems,  chaff,  crop  seeds 
other  than  Imy,  sand,  dirt,  and  oven  x:)ieces  of  hcay  seeds»    Dockage  is 
important  for  the  reason  that  the  percentage  of  foreign  material  is 
prohahly  larger  in  hay  seeds  than  in  any  other  farm  crop.    Hay  seed  as 
it  cones  from  the  thresher,  huller,  or  con'jine,  nay  contain  foreign 
material  varying  from  a  negligible  amoiint  to  v/ell  over  50  pe*  cent, 
depending  on  the  crop  "being  harvested  and  the  gleaning  efficiency  of  the 
harvesting  machine.    0?he  grov/er  may  re-clean  the  crop  on  a  small  fanning- 
nill  or  he  may  talce  the  machine- riin  seed  to  a  local  dealer  for  re-cleaning 
on  a  somev/hat  more  efficient  machine.    In  Maryland,  considerable  seed  is 
sold  by  the  grov/er  direct  to  the  large  wholesale  seed  houses.    If  the 
grower  reports  production  on  the  basis  of  machine- run  seed,  his  report 
contains  all  of  the  dockage.    On  the  other  hand,  the  grower  may  report 
his  production  on  a  re-cleaned  basis.    Due  to  the  extreme  variations, 
it  is  important  tiiat  we  know  the  basis  on  v:hich  the  reports  are  made. 

According  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Holmes,  Maryland  State  Seed  Analyst,  the 
State  Seed  Laboratory  last  year  analyzed  1S5  samples  of  clover  seed 
which  were  Imov/n  to  ha.ve  originated  directly  from  farmers.    The  percentage 
of  pure  seed  ranged  from  30«3  "to  99»7»    ^^^e  avera^ge  showed  91«7  per  cent 
pure  seed,  0.3  per  cent  crop  seed,  l.J  per  cent  inert  material,  and  6.3 
per  cent  v/eed  seeds.     The  1S5  samples  represent  only  a  sm.all  part  of  the 
production^    We  would  expect  the  a^verago  dockage  for  the  sta.te  to  be 
considero.blv  higher.    Dealers  say  that  dockage  varies  from  ^  to  over  50 
per  cent.     Tj^ey  expect  to  get  aboilt  SO  per  cent  of  pure  seed  by  weight 
from  their  purchases.     In  the  seed  producing  sections  farmers  bu^''  most  of 
their  seed  direct  from,  growers  and  it  is  oui^  understanding  that  very 
little  of  this  has  been  re-cleaned. 

Timothy  and  other  high  grovdng  hay  plants  have  a  rather  small 
anoujit  of  dockage.    Low-growing  legumes  usua.lly  have  the  largest  amount. 
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IlTCKSilSIlTG  BURMj  CAPJUER  I^ETUBITS  IIT  V/SST  VIRGIHIA 


Harley  Sreirer, 
West  Virginia^ 

aie    4c    a)c    :<(  >i« 


The  Rural  Carrier  Survej-^s  in  West  Virginia  have  been  characterized 
Td7  small  rct-uurnG  ajicL  more  or  less  serious  shifts  in  sample.    A  sharp 
drop  in  returns  in  1935 »  which         not  recovered  the  following  year  even 
after  increasing  the  n-am"ber  of  cards  used  in  the  survey,  caused  us  to 
seek  v/ays  and  means  of  securing  a  larger  and  "better  distributed  return 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  farms  found  by  the  1935  census. 

A  tabulcation  of  the  June  1937  livestock  cards  on  the  basis  of 
distribution  channels  revealed  some  interesting  facts.    It  showed: 

1.  That  the  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  were  distributing 
th-e  cards  .and  were  doing  a  better  job  than  we  ha,d  given 
them-  credit  for. 

2.  That  the  star  route  carriers  were  secm-ing  a  proportional 
return  and  were  an  import.ant  fa.ctor  in  our  surveys. 


3»    Tlmt  returns  x/ere  thinly  scattered  in  many  areas,  indi- 
cating that  the  cards  were  being  distributed  but  thxtt 
they  were  not  being  filled  out  and  retr-rned  -^o  the  mail 
boxes. 

With  this  diagnosis  to  go  by,  the  remedy  suggested  itself.  Instead 
of  urging  the  jjostmasters  iind  rural  carriers  to  return  more  cards,  it  v;as 
evident  thai.-  wo  had.  to  find  some  way  to  got  more  farmers  to  fill  out  the 
Cards  and  r».'t^arn  them  to  the  mail  boxes.    The  simple  plan  which  was 
developed  and  put  in  operation  v/ith  both  the  1937  Aqreage  and  December 
Livestock  Surveys  jjroduced  very  good  results.     The  cards  v/cre  mailed  to 
the  post  offices  v/ith  a  letter  of  ajDpreciation  to  the  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers  for  their  past  cooperation.    About  2  or  3  weeks  later 
a  supply  of  "reminder"  slips  wo.s  sent  out  to  the  rural  carriers  to  be 
placed  in  boxes  of  farmers  who  had  not  returned  a  card.    At  the  time  •' 
the  reminder  slips  were  sent  out,  returns  fron  post  offices  had  practi- 
cally stopped.    Between  the  "reminder"  and  the  close  of  tab^jlations, 
returns  on  the  Acreage  Survey  from  post  offices  increased  by  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

In  a.dditicn  to  the  reminder  slip  for  the  rural  carriers  we  used 
a  follow-up  to  those  who  had  returned  a  card  the  previous  year.  The 
not  result  of  the  use  of  the  reminder  slip  and  the  direct  m.ail  follow-up 
was  an  increase  in  both  the  Acreage  and  Doconber  Livestock  returns  of 
about  ^5  per  cent  over  the  193^  returns.    Returns  on  the  December  Live- 
stock Survey  were  about  kO  per  cent  greater  than  in  June. 
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One  of  the  postnastors  who  has  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
rct^oi^n  suggested  that  if  ho  could  have  copies  of  the  report  to  dis- 
tri^oute  anong  his  patrons  that  it  night  help  to  get  a  reasonahle 
response  in  later  surveys.     It  has  been  o^or  practice  to  send  the  report 
to  all  who  respond,  "but  in  follov/ing  this  idea  v;c  would  reach  those  who 
h^ve  not  reported  and  who  night  thus  oe  induced  to  do  so. 
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A  TEAINIITG  COUTlSE  PGR  JMIOR  AaEI  CULTURAL  STATIST  I  CI  AITS 


Emerson  M.  Brooks,  Kentucky 

7^  iit    ^/t  4i 


The  work  of  this  division  has  "become  so  varied  and  complex  in 

recent  years  that  a  Jiinior  entering  the  service  today  is  confronted  with 
a  "bewildering  maze  of  surveys,  and,  in  his  effort  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  results  of  these  surveys,  he  doesn't  find  time  to  learn  much 
ahout  the  routine  "but  essential  clerical  work  that  xirent  into  the 
preparation  of  these  reports*    Therefore  I  am  suggesting  that  in  the 
future  each  Junior  serve  an  a,pprent  ice  ship  of  several  months  or  perhaps 
a  year  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  larger  offices. 

Until  recently  such  a  course  of  training  as  I  am  suggesting  has 
perhaps  not  heen  necessary*     Twenty  or  tvjcnty-fivo  years  ago  when  most 
of  the  men  now  in  charge  of  state  offices  entered  the  service,  I  under- 
stand it  was  pretty  much  of  a  hand-pov/er  set-up,  and,  as  likely  as  not, 
the  Statisticians  themselves  mailed  out  the  schedules,  opened  those 
that  wore  returned,  alphahctizod  them,  listed  thorn,  added  them  up  a:ad 
thumped  out  a  report  to  Washington,    As  the  vjork  grew  they  grew  with  it* 
They  inaugurated  the  June  and  Septemher  Rural  Carrier  Surveys,  the 
ITovcffibor  Acreage  and  Production  Survey,  the  Pig  Surveys,  and  worked  out 
the  dctoAls  of  handling  a  whole  raft  of  special  inquiries.     This  proce- 
dure has  hecome  rather  routine  now,  "but  to  a  nevrcomer  ib  is  very  confusing 
and  complexo    These  older  men  no  longer  have  to  do  clerical  work,  except 
occasionally  in  emergencies,  hut  they  Icnow  how  to  do  every  jo"b  in  the 
office  "because  they  have  done  those  jo"bs  many  times  in  the  past.  Because 
of  that  knowledge,  they  have  some  ra,ther  definite  ideas  of  the  time  it 
talces  to  accomplish  a  certain  amoujit  of  work,  and  in  many  ways  are  "better 
qualified  to  "be  in    charge  of  an  office. 

During  his  training  period  the  Junior  should  time  himself  in  such 
jo'bs  as  listing  schedules,  stuffing  envelopes,  running  the  addressograph, 
drawing  up  form  headings,  etc,  so  that  later  he  will  have  some  idea  as 
to  v/hat  to  expect  of  others.    He  should  "be  required  to  write  a  stcp-by- 
stop  account  of  the  procedure  in  handling  each  of  the  different  surveys 
so  that  he  will  thinic  the  pro"blems  through  and  have  a  complete  picture 
of  that  part  of  the  work.    He  should  ma.tch  identicals,  check  returned 
schedules,  studj^  the  filing  system,  edit  cards,  v/ork  on  the  lists,  and, 
in  "brief,  do  all  those  jo"bs  which  we  usuo.lly  thinJc  of  a-s  lo,rgoly 
clerical.    During  this  time  ho  should  learn  to  operate  the  mimeograph, 
the  addressograph,  graphotype,  and  other  machines  in  the  office,  and 
should  "be  shown  how  to  make  minor  repairs  and  adjustments  on  all  equip- 
ment, "by  representatives  of  the  various  companies.    Required  reading 
during  this  period  vjould  "be  the  department's  pu'Dlications  on  the  crop 
reporting  service,  sajnpling  and  kindred  subjects. 
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At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  it  prohahly  v.'o-dld  "be  advisahle 
to  transfer  the  Junior  to  another  office  of  the  Division  where  he  v/oijJ.d 
spend  a  couple  of  years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Statistician  ill 
th^at  office  hefore  "being  placed  in  an  office  as  nunber  tv/o  man,  D\iring 
these  t\'!0  years,  he  would  concentrate  on  the  major  acreage  and  livestock 
sujTveys, 

If  his  education  has  "been  deficient  in  nathematics ,  statistics, 
economics,  soils,  field  crops  or  other  essential  subjects,  he  should  "be 
encouraged  to  study  such  courses,  utilizing  the  "best  agencies  availa"ble, 
A  correspondence  course  conducted  "by  the  Washington  office  might  prove 
pr?xtical,     (Many  state  colleges  already  provide  such  correspondence 
courses.  Ed» )     I  think  the  younger  men  should  "be  encouraged  and  aided 
in  sec'jxing'  Master's  degrees  hut  preferably  not  until  they  have  been 
with  the  Division  for  at  least  five  years,  as  it  ordinarily  requires 
about  that  long  for  a  man^s  career  to  shake  dovjn  to  the  direction  that 
it  is  goiiig  to  take. 
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SUGGESO?I01TS  FOR  THE  IMPROmiElTT  OP  TIiE  SERYICE 


Oalile^  Frost, 
Ohio 


Eiero  are  still  nany.  suggostions  to  "be  r.adc  and  I  hope  none 
will  "be  overlooked  "by  the  long  list    of  speakers  yet  to  give  their 
recoiiLiendations.    IThe  suggestions  that  I  shall  give  may  not  he 
considered  as  important  as  some  that  will  he  given;  however,  I  feel 
that  they  should  he  considered.    They  are  as  follows: 

!•    The  need  of  standardization  and  simplicity  of  editing 
instructions.    As  the  results  of  all  our  surveys  depend  largely  upon 
the  editing  procedure  that  is  followed,  we  should  give  r.ore  consider- 
ation to  this  part  of  the  worko    Certain  definite  rules  should  he  set 
up  so  that  the  results  fron  all  surveys  on  a  certain  suhject  would  he 
comparahle.    Too  many  tines  we  change  our  ideas  ahout  the  correct 
procedure  to  follow, and  therefore  our  results  conpared  v;ith  past  years 
are  not  similar.    Men  in  the  sane  office  nG,ny  tines  v;ill  not  edit  a 
survey  the  sane  way.    iDifferent  states  edit  the  sane  survey  in  differ- 
ent ways  and,  of  course,  the  results  a.re  not  sinilar*    Many  tines 
incorrect  estinates  are  nade  hecauso  of  the  ni sunder standing  of  the 
editing  procedure  followed. 

The  editing  instructions  should  he  as  sinple  as  possihle. 
This  is  very  important  hecause  instructions  that  are  clear  and  sinple 
to  the  v/riter  nay  he  confusing  to  the  users  and  nisinterpreted  hy 
then. 

It  has  heen  a  long  tine  since  a  set  of  instructions  ha.s  hecn 
nade  for  ernh  connodity  and  I  an  suggesting  that  the  head  of  each 
section  in  Washington  nake  a  new  set  for  his  connodity,  hringing  up 
to  date  the  nany  instructions  that  have  heen  given  in  past  nenoranda, 
as  v/ell  as  sinplifying  sone  of  then. 

2.    The  need  of  an  adequate  filing  systen.    This  suggestion  is 
not  applicahle  to  all  states,  nor  to  the  Washington  office,  hut  is 
applicable  to  a  majority  of  the  states.    With  an  increasing  number  of 
different  kinds  of  surveys,  as  well  as  the  nunher  of  research  problems 
undertaken  by  each  field  office,  an  axlequate  filing  system  should  be 
followed.    Also  to  he  considered  is  the  filing  of  imblications  of  the 
Bureau,  state  colleges  and  other  agricultural  research  agencies.  It 
is  necessary  to  use  many  of  the  publications  in  evaluating  our  own 
work  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  locate  these  itens 
on  short  notice.    An  adequate  filing  system  wojild  also  indicate  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  field  office.    This  is  very  important, 
particularly  to  new  men  in  the  different  field  offices. 
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3«    The  posGilDility  of  furnishiiii^  roioorters  with  snail  "books  in 
which  to  record  the  iniornation  asked  on  the  different  general 
schedules.     One  of  our  aids  refused  to  retujrn  his  schedule  unless  we 
forv;arded  hin  two,  so  that  he  could  keep  a  record  of  the  data  suhnittcd. 
One  difficulty  with  this  would  he  that  nany  reporters  would  copy  the 
saLie  condition  figures  :.ionth  after  nonth.    However,  it  rdght  tend  to 
elininato  changes  in  condition  figures  v/hen  actually  no  change  in  the 
crop  he.s  taken  j)lace«    'The  percentage  of  reporters  using  such  a  hook 
would  he  hard  to  estimate* 

Avoid  overhurdening  a  few  good  reporters  with  too  nany 
schedules.     I  have  often  wondered  if  we  give  nuch  consideration  to  the 
number  of  questionnaires  forw^arded  to  sone  of  our  cooperators.  ITo 
douht  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  nuLfcer  of  returns  is  low*  A 
larger  nuiiher  of  lists  or  different  methods  of  securing  the  infornation 
night  help  this  condition  considerahly. 

5»    Heduce  the  nunher  of  tines  reporters  are  asked  for  the  sarae 
information.    5^or  example,  the  nunher  of  times  jproduction  of  corn, 
v/heat  and  oats  is  asked,    V/e  now  get  produ.ction  of  these  three  crops 
five  times  on  our  general  schedule  as  well  as  on  the  acreage  and 
production  survey.    Many  of  our  reporters  do  not  keep  records  and 
therefore  they  estimate  their  Tproduction  every  tirie  the  questions  are 
asked.    Majiy  reporters,  judging  from  their  comments,  are  v/ondering 
ahout  the  continuous  need  of  it.    There  should  he  some  way  to  eliminate 
this  difficulty 
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THE  IllPORTAITCE  OF  KEEPING  SCHEDULES  AS  SHORT, 
CLEAR,  MD  AS  APPLICi\3LE'T0  THE  PARTI CULilR  LOCALITY  AS  POSSIBLE 


Archie  Langley,  G-eorgia 

9it    9(c    )je    9|(    ijc    ;)c  lit 


There  are  several  topics  that  I  feel  could  "be  discussed  under 

suggested  improvements,  "but  I  have  selected  "The  Importance  of  Keeping 
Schedviles  as  Short,  Clear,  and  as  Applicable  to  the  Particular  Locality 
as  Possihle." 

To  my  way  of  thiiiking,  this  is  a  very  important  prohlcm  at  all 
times.    The  future  of  our  work  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the  crop 
reporters 9  and  wo  should  constantly  he  thinking  about  ways  of  holding 
our  reporters  and  at  the  same  time  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  to 
get  new  ones*    If  this  Divisioai  contimies  to  grow  in  the  future,  it 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  the  services  it  performs,  and  our  reports  must 
be  accurate,  to  be  of  any  real  value ♦ 

Accuracy  dejiends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  size  of  sample  we 
have  ~-  that  is,  if  the  sample  is  representative  —  and  with  clear, 
short  schedules  we  can  hold  our  returns  up.    It  is  true  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  this  direction  but 
I  think  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  on  this  idea.    I       reminded  of 
an  experiment  made  in  the  G-eorgia  office  some  time  ago  in  testing  our 
returns  from  the  list,  using  tv/o  schedules  on  tho  same  subject. 

The  first  schedule  mailed  out  was  a  longthy  form.,  rather  poorly 
arrayed  and  using  more  words  than  were  necessary  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion.   The  other  schedule  had  been  reworked  by  Mr.  McCandliss,  a  n-uinber 
of  questions  having  been  reworded  in  shorter  and  more  concise  form  and 
the  schedule  rearranged  to  malce  it  easier  for  the  reporter  to  grasp  at 
once  Just  what  information  was  wanted.    Each  of  these  schedules  was 
sent  to  the  ^5^-^  list  and  the  returns  from  the  reworked  schedules  vrere 
four  times  those  of  the  old  form;  and  it  was  our  opinion  that  the  data 
secured  from  the  short  schedule  were  more  disable.  ' 

In  connection  with  this  idea,  I  ai'a  wondering  if  we  might  not 
improve  our  Lecember  Rural  Carrier  Livestock  Survey  on  cattle  by 
eliminating  sereral  ci_uestions.    In  the  southern  states,  duplication 
exists  under  the  questions  on  heifers  for  milk  and  heifers  intended  for 
beef,  and,  also,  there  is  some  duplication  under  the  various  ago  groups 
for  heifers,  bulls  and  steers.    If  the  number  of  questions  under 
classification  could  be  reduced,  it  would  reduce  the  editing  problem 
and  increase  our  returns. 

Our  schedules  are  generally  v/ell  adapted  to  conditions  in  our 
state  but  we  feel  that  some  of  them  could  be  improved.    I  am  thinking 
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of  the  schedules  on  "Prices  Pail       Paniers",  and  especially  the  one 
on  farn  nachinerv,     I  v/ent  over  this  schediile  v/ith  the  local  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Engineer  and  he  vras  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  sis 
of  the  questions  are  not  suited  to  our  state.    There  is  probably  no 
way  to  avoid  this  problcn  as  long  as  one  schedule  is  used  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  "but  I  am  v/ondering  if  it  v/o"ald  "be  feasible  to 
have  schedules  for  different  sections  of  the  country,  sinilar  tc  our 
general  sched'ile. 
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COOPSEATIVS  WEEKLY  CROP  REPORTS 


Miles  McPeek, 
Kansas 

*  *  * 


Eor  many  years  prior  to  1937  "two  crop  reports  each  week  had  been 

issued  in  Kansas.    One  was  released  on  Monday  "by  the  Division  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates  cooperating  with  the  Sta,te  Board  of  Agriculture, 
The  other  was  released  on  Wednesday  "by  the  Weather  Bureau.    This  system 
of  dual  reports  was  unso.tisfactory  and  confusing  to  the  puhlic, 
especially  v.iien  the  reports  carried  conflicting  statements,  as  they 
sometimes  did.    Apparently  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  vjas 
to  consolidate  the  two  roT)ortSe 

In  the  summer  of  1937  ^  proposal  was  suDmittod  for  combining  the 
two  weekly  reports.    The  necessary  approval  was  obtained  from  the 
agencies  involved  and,  as  a  result,  a  satisfactory  plan  for  combining 
the  reports  was  worked  out.     Since  then,  a  joint  Weather  and  Crop  Report 
has  been  issued  wceklj?-  in  Kansas,  in  place  of  the  tv/o  separate  reports. 

In  the  actual  preparation  of  the  report  the  Weather  Bureau  v/rites 
the  opening  paragraphs  suimnarizing  the  weather  and  also  prepares  the 
precipitation  table  appearing  on  the  back  of  the  release.    The  Weather 
Bureau  then  gives  us  all  its  weather  and  croi^  information  which  we 
utilise  in  connection  with  our  ovm  data  to  prepare  the  crop  story. 

The  present  set-up  is  much  preferable  to  the  former  one  because 
we  have  eliminated  the  criticism  concerning  duplicate,  conflicting 
reports;  and  also,  by  pooling  the  information  gathered  by  both  agencies, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  issue  better  reports  than  either  office  coiild 
independently. 

I  realize  that  there  is  probably  a  greater  demand  for  frequent 
reports  on  crop  conditions  in  the  G-roat  Plains  area  than  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,    However,  it  seems  that  in  any  state  the  office 
of  the  Agricultural  Statistician  is  the  logical  place  from  which  crop 
information  should  emanate.    And,  since  weekly  crop  bulletins  are  being 
issued  by  the  Weather  Biireau,  and  possibly  by  other  agencies  in  some 
sta,tes,  I  believe  more  of  our  state  offices  should  effect  cooperative 
agreements  with  these  agencies  for  issuing  reports  of  this  kind. 


IMPROYina.  SHE  HAY  QrOESgiQlT  OK  THE  lOJlGH  ACESilGE  SURVBY 


A«  V.  Nordqiiist., 
lTe"braska 

4:  ;4: 


Tone  hay  acreage  on  the  March  crop  acreage  survey  has  offered 
ccnsidera"blc  difficulty  in  the  past.    Relationships  "between  this  surrey 
and  harvested  estinatos,  even  in  years  of  little  or  no  crop  failure,  arc 
very  poor. 

In  the  past  it  has  "been  necessary  for  us  to  watch  the  March 
acreage  reports  closely  in  order  to  eliminate  reports  on  wild  hay.  In 
some  cases  the  reporter  entered  the  acreage  of  wild  hay  ujider  Iten  12, 
the  hay  question  on  the  March  acreage  sui*vey,  and  designated  it  "by 
writing  in  "wild  hay<,^    In  other  cases  the  acreage  v/as  entered  under 
hay  and  no  designation  was  nade,  "but  the  large  nui".i'ber  of  acres  listed 
under  ha^^  led  the  Statistician  to  susi^ect  that  such  an  acreage  report 
was  wild  hay,  and  it  v/as  edited  out.    It  e.ppcared  then  that  if  wild  hay 
was  entered  in  as  hay  without  "being  designated  as  wild  hay  "by  the 
reporter  in  districts  where  the  v/ild  hay  acreage  was  sufficiently  large 
for  the  Statistician  to  detect  this  error,  it  was  likely  that  the  saiie 
sitLiation  would  occur  in  other  areas  of  the  state  v/here  the  average 
acrea^go  of  wild  ha.y  per  farn  is  not  very  large  ajid  consequently  cannot 
"be  detected  "by  its  size. 

We  natched  the  hay  itens  on  523  identical  reports  for  the  193^ 
March  acreage  survey  and  the  1937  ^"^o  acreage  survey.    By  conparing  the 
acreage  reported  as  hay  on  the  March  193-?  card  with  the  aggregate  total 

of  hays  reported  last  June,  it  was  foimd  that  32  individuals  definitely 
included  wild  hay  on  their  March  acreage  card  without  designating  it  as 
such*    SeCc?,use  of  crop  failure  entering  into  the  picture,  there  were  13 
other  reports  in  which  it  appeared  wild  hay  had  heen  included.  'There 
were  13  other  reports  v/here  wild  hay  was  entered  on  the  card-  "but  wa.s 
designated  as  such  "by  the  reporter.    A  little  'better  than  a  fourth  of 
the  reporters  pro"bahly  considered  wild  hay  v;hen  filling  in  Iten  12  on 
the  Ha,rch  acreage  survey  and  a"bout  6  per  cent  of  the  total  actioally 
designated  wild  hay  as  such. 

It  seens  that  the  reporter,  in  filling  out  the  March  card, 
prohahly  doesn't  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  3.s  it  is  now 
v/ritten  and,  in  nany  cases,  pro"ba"bly  reads  only  the  first  two  x^rords, 
"hay  and  alfalfa."    Others  assume  that  the  hay  includes  all  hay  and  that 
the  enuneration  of  alfalfa,  tinothy,  etc.,  is  sxnply  a  reference  to  what 
he  is  e::^ected  to  enter  in  addition  to  any  other  kind  of  hay  that  he  nay 
have.    Although  grain  hay  is  not  specified  "by  this  question,  sone 
reports  include  it,  which  indicates  that  other  reporters  took  the 
question  to  nean  all  taxie  hay.    The  fact  tha.t  no  reference  is  nade  to 
other  or  niscellaneous  tane  hays,  other  than  sudan  and  nillet  for  hay, 
tends  to  exclude  these  fron  the  Inarch  rexoort. 
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Some  inprovenent  could  "be  nadc  on  the  2>Iarch  acrea.go  card  "by 
labeling  Item  12  as  "Tame  Hay"  rather  than  only  as  "Hay'^  and  thereafter 
specify  the  kinds  customarily  shown.    If  the  intent  is  to  have  the 
indications  include  grain  cut  for  hay,  it  is  important  to  add  this  item 
to  the  kinds  enumerated.    If  the  intention  is  to  exclude  it,  then  in  all 
probahility  it  vjould  pay  to  mnlie  a  note,    excluding  grain  cut  for  hay»" 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  wild  hay  hazard,  we  should  prefer  setting  up 
an  additional  question  asking  for  wild  hay  acreage,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  using  it  as  an  indication  in  estimating  the  wild  hay  for  the  current 
year,  hut  primarily  to  prevent  wild  hay  from  "being  incliided  in  the  tame 
hay  question. 


DIVISION  PROGRAJ^I  SUGGESTIONS 


C.  Do  Palmer, 
lorn. 

*  *  * 


I  have  onlBT  a  few  general  suggestionn.     The  Oinni"bus,  which 
Mr.  Tuttle  revived  a"bout  a  year  ago,  was  very  v;elcome  to  many  of  us 
in  the  field*    New  Methods  used  in  one  office  that  might  "be  applicable 
to  another  are  appreciated.    The  past  year  we  have  saved  considerable 
time  in  the  lowo,  office  in  preparing  headings  for  listing  sheets  "by 
adopting  the  method  used  in  California  for  several  years.    The  system 
used  is  to  cut  regular  mimeograph  stencils  sjid  v/ith  an  ink  roller  make 
the  impression  on  the  listing  sheet.    But  at  the  very  "best  this 
method  is  a  poor  substitute  for  printed  headings. 

It  would  save  time  in  field  offices  if  the  condensation  by  topics 
of  C»  E,  M»*s,  special  memoranda,  and  instructions,  which  I  believe  was 
started  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  cou].d  be  published. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  classification  as  to  what  and  hov/ 
much  research  is  desirable  in  field  offices.    It  v/ould  seem  that 
research  could  be  coordinated  to  more  productive  results.    However,  if 
such  coordination  is  carried  to  the  point  where  the  field  offices  feel 
that  they  are  merely  supervising  the  clerical  v;ork  for  a  portion  of  the 
research  program,  the  field  office  contribution  will  tend  to  be  limited. 
Perhaps  the  general  research  program  could  be  briefly  outlined  and 
definite  results,  whenever  reached,  briefly  summarized  in  the  Omnibus 
or  Crop  Estimates  notes. 

In  connection  with  research,  it  would  be  very  helpful  in  Iowa 
if,  with  the  address,  "Tov/nship"  could  be  asked  on  all  schedules.  It 
would  enable  us  to  make  comparisons  with  the  assessors'  enumeration  for 
special  surveys.    Acreage  comparisons  with  the  assessors*  are  especially 
needed  in  years  of  crop  failure  to  determ.ine  whether  the  assessors* 
enumerations  and  our  surveys  readily  have  the  same  definition  of  harvested 
and  planted  acreage,  and,  if  not,  how  much  the  difference. 

It  seems  vjise  to  D.e  that  we  have  Bureau  men  from  outside  the 
Division  on  this  program.    It  is  easy  for  some  of  us  to  get  buried  in 
our  own  points  of  view  and  methods.    If  such  conferences  are  possible 
in  the  future,  there  might  be  considerable  advantage  in  having  on  the 
program  men  outside  the  Bureau  who  use  o^ir  data  -extensively,  perhaps 
even  some  who  arc  critical  of  our  methods  and  results.    For  instance, 
D.ight  there  not  be  an  advajitage  in  including  men  from  corjncrcial 
organizations-  and  the  colleges? 
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TEE  BUILDING  UP  AW  MA.IITTEITANCE  OS^  ADEqUATE  LISTS  01  AIDS 
Clarence  0.  Parker,  Mississippi 

)t:    :j(    »^    9)t    »|t  :tt 


The  "basis  for  all  of  our  forecasts  is  the  information  secured 

from  our  correspondents.    Maintaining  adequate  and  jpTo'gorlj  balanced 

lists  of  reporters,  therefore,  -  becomes  a  very  inpiortant  phase  of  our 
work. 

Of  course,  the  first  ster)  in  compiling;  or  increasing  a  list  is 
to  get  naraes  to  circularize.    This  is  a  relatively  easy  task  in  view 
of  the  large  nmhcrs  of  names  that  can  "be  had  from  returns  from  rural 
carrier  surveys,  county  agents,  requests  for  additional  naxios  to  our 
present  reiDorters,  business  directories,  AAA  contracts,  etc. 

The  real  need  is  a  list  that  v/ill  adequately  reflect  conditions 
in  each  section  of  the  state.    This  involves  making  studies  of  the 
nw-iber  of  rei^orts  required  to  give  the  desired  stability  to  district 
averages,  the  proper  distribution  of  reports  within  the  district,  the 
percentage  return  tliat  can  be  e.icpected,  and  then  the  keeping  of 
accurate  records  of  returns  so  that  a  proper  balance  can  be  maintained 
after  it  has  been  reached,    Ba,sed  on  a  study  of  the  returns  on  the 
General  Schedule  in  Mississiiopi,  the  following  procedure,  I  feel,  will 
improve  the  list  and  consequently  the  basis  for  our  estimates.  The 
same  procedure, with  different  bases  for  distribution  of  reporters, 
might  be  used  for  other  lists,  .  ' 

An  arbitrary  ni:imbor  of  schedules  to  be  tabu]-ated  was  sot  at 
750,  and  the  number  to  be  allotted  to  each  county  was  then  computed 
on  the  basif.  of  the  1935  Census  number  of  farms  less  the  nuinlSfir  of 
sharocroiopcr s,  since  most  of  our  reports  come  from  large  operators 
who  report  for  the  land  farmed  by  their  sharecroppers.    The  number  of 
names  required,  by  counties,  was  then  set  up  on  the  basis  of  a  50  per 
cent  return. 

An  analysis  of  the  existing  list  was  then  made.    This  showed 
th-at  the  existing  percentages  of  the  numbers  required  ranged  from  17 
per  cent  to  1S6  per  cent  by  couiaties,  and  from  hi  per  cent  to  89  P^^ 
cent  by  districts,  with  the  average  for  the  state  as  a  v/hole  70  per 
cent,    Five  hundred  axlditional  names  vrere  needed  to  bring  all  counties 
to  100  per  cent  or  more.      Two  hundred  names  actually  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  v/ith:  the  result  that  the  county  range  is  from  17  per  cent 
to  200  per  cent,  the  district  range  from  5^  Pcr  cent  to  129  P®^  cent, 
and  the  state  average  is  S5  per  cent  of  the  arbitrary  goal.    In  other 
words,  many  of  the  200  additions  were  in  counties  that  did  not  require 
additional  names,  while  some  of  the  we^Jkier  counties  received  no  addi- 
tions.   Had  requests  for  now  reporters  been  confined  to  the  weaker 
counties,  the    names  added  would  have  materially  reduced  the  range 
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"between  coiinties  and  sone  counties  which  v/erc  already  over-wciglitcd 
would  not  have  "been  given  additional  ^^^eight•     This  emphasizes  the 
inportance  of  deternining  just  which  counties  should  first  receive 
attention. 

It  is  assuned  that  usually  district  weights  v/ill  take  care  of 
the  variation  in  size  of  sample  between  districts.    The  county  averages, 
however,  are  not  weighted  to  secure  district  averages,  so  the  importance 
of  proper  distrilmtion  by  counties  v/ithin  the  district  "becomes  apr^arent, 
especially  in  districts  where  local  conditions  vary  greatly. 

After  the  esta'blishjiient  of  a  v/ell~"balanced  list,  the  T)roblem  of 
securing  regular  returns  requires  constant  attention.    A  number  of 
methods  are  being  used  for  this,  but  definite  proof  by  which  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  any  i^articular  approach  is  lacking.    A  "nev7s 
letter"  to  reporters,  which  is  now  used  by  most  states,  seems  to 
stimulate  reporters'  interest.    In  one  state  with  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  return,  the  practice  has  been  to  mail  scD.e  kind  of  report 
with  each  schedule.    Sending  of  "reminders"  with  the  next  schedule  to 
those  who  fail  to  report,  either  in  the  form  of  a  simple  slix?  or  a 
short  letter,  has  improved  returns  in  a  nui.iber  of  states,  v;hile  in  others 
apparently  better  results  have  been  obta-ined  by  mailing  the  "reminders" 
a  few  days,  in  advs.nce  of  the  next  schedule. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  "work  a  v/illing  horse  to  dearth", 
that  is,  to  a,dd  a  reporter  to  too  many  lists  v/hen  he  reports  consist- 
ently on  one.    While  this  may  bring  results  for  a  time,  ultimately  the 
reporter  will  receive  so  many  schedules  that  he  will  discontinue 
returning  any  of  them.     Only  in  cases  vihere  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
should  a  name  appear  on  m.ore  than  one  list. 

Probably  another  reason  for  poor  returns  is  that  reporters  some- 
times do  not  receive  a  rexDort  on  the  results  of  the  surveys.     There  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  eliminate  reports  that  are  of  minor  im.portance. 
I  believe  that  a  state  release  should  be  prepared  for  all  inquiries 
because  the  report  m.ay  be  im-portant  to  those  Vvdio  reply,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  of  vddespread  general  interest. 

Of  course,  each  type  of  inquiry  brings  up  different  problems. 
The  "Ohio"  method  of  rural  carrier  survey  sampling,  as  outlined  in 
C.E.M*  #527 »  is  an  example  of  the  imiorovement  that  can  be  made,  and  no 
doubt  other  states  have  boon  mailing  similar  efforts.     I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  results  of  alj^  such  studies,  and  forms  relating 
thereto,  be  sent  to  each  field  office  at  the  time  the  study  is  made,  so 
that  all  others  r.ay  have  the  benefit  of  such  research.. 


1 
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ESGOMMSn)AgIONS  FOR  IlgROVING  WOEK 
OF  THB  DIVISION  OF  CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  SSTIMA.TES 

Henry  L.  Rasor,  Texas 

M/t    ^    ilf    ^  Hi 


In  casting  around  for  suggestions  for  inprovenent,  one  is  faced 
with  the  question  of  v;hether  or  not  his  suggestions,  if  put  into  prac- 
tice, would  hring  about  the  desired  result s» 

At  the  risk  of  submitting  ideas  that  nay  "be  impracticable, 
going  to  present  the  following  suggestions  which  I  believe  are  at 
worthy  of  consideration: 

. 1.    That  the  Division  should  have  a  corps  of  regional  men 
in  its  service  whose  duties  would  require  them  to 
spend  the  greater  T)ortion  of  their  tine  in  the  dif- 
ferent field  offices.    The  purpose  would  be  the 
securing  of  a  coordination  of  practices  and  techniques 
among  the  different  offices  and  a  better  understanding 
between  the  field  offices  and  the  Washington  office. 

2.    That  the  Washington  office  should  give  more  careful 
consideration  to  assignments  that  8.re  handed  doim  to 
the  field  officers. 

These  two  suggestions  are  so  closely  correlated  that  I  feel  they 
should  be  woven  into  the  same  discussion. 

Since  its  personnel  is  scattered  throughout  the  different  states, 
with  a  ver;^-  small  unit  in  each  state,  the  problem  of  the  Division  in 
maintaining;  perfect  coordination  is  much  more  acute  then  if  the  individual 
offices  were  composed  of  larger  units.    The  field  man,  with  his  relatively 
small  group  of  subordina.tes,  and  with  his  limited  number  of  contacts  with 
other  members  of  the  Division,  is  literally  shut  off  from  the  remainder 
of  the  staff.    He  is  "not  in  a  position  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  nor  is  he  in  position  to  convey  to  others  that  which  he  has 
learned.    It  is  true  that  he  makes  one  or  two  trips  annually  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  on  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  but  what  little  time  he 
has  for  conferences  m.ust  be  taken  to  discuss  briefly,  with  the  WavShing- 
ton  officials,  a  few  of  the  urgent  matters  which  have  been  giving  him 
the  most  concern.     If  a  critical  condition  arises  in  his  office,  he  may 
be  favored  with  a  visit  fror^  the  Washington  office.     These  visits 
prove  helpful,  but  they  are  too  often  made  for  one  definite  purpose. 

If  the  Division  had  a  corps  of  men  detailed  to  visit  the  different 
field  offices  at  frequent  intervals,  I  believe  these  men  could  be 
extremely  hcljjful  to  the  service.    3y  actually  working  with  and  advising 
the  field  men,  the  regional  man  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
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the  activities  of  each  office  in  his  region.    With  his  ov/n  ingenuity 
and  v/ith  the  infornation  that  he  receives  froia  those  v/ith  v/hon  he  works, 
he  should  be  able  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  each  office  in  his 
region  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.    The  regional  nen  should,  of 
course,  exchange  ideas  with  each  other  and  with  project  leaders  in 
Washington,  having  personal  contacts  as  often  as  possible*     They  should 
also  neet  in  a  general  session  at  Washington  at  least  once  every  3 
nonths,  at  v^hich  tine  they  should  present  a  joint  report  to  the  Admini- 
strative Officer,    This  report  should  explain  in  detail  the  nature  and 
voluiie  of  work  being  done  in  the  field,  and  the  ability  of  the  officers 
to  execute  the  prograra  which  has  been  outlined.    The  v/ork  of  the 
regional  nen  v;ould  be  very  useful  to  the  control  office  in  Washington 
where  a  constant  check  would  be  maintained  on  the  demands  by  i^roject 
leaders  upon  the  field  service. 

Since  he  has  nade  hinself  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
field  offices,  the  regional  nan  will  be  able  to  give  the  Washington 
office  a  thorough  loiowledge  of  the  t:,'pe  and  volume  of  v/ork  being  done 
in  the  different  states.    Ho  will  also  be  able  to  nalce  suggestions  for 
improving  the  general  efficiency  and  morale  of  the  entire  organization. 
By  being  in  position  to  expla,in  to  the  field  men  the  situations  that 
naXzo  special  assignments  necessary,  the  regional    man  can  go  a  long  way 
tov/ard  improving  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  the  enployees  in  his 
region. 

During  tines  like  these,  when  special  assignments  are  coning 
thick  and  fast,  the  field  nan  sonetines  feels  that  ho  is  being  over- 
burdened with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  labor,  and  that  by  conplying  with  the 
denands  fron  the  Washington  office  he  is  having  to  neglect  work  that  he 
believes  is  far  nore  important,     I  believe  in  most  cases  the  special 
assignments  given  to  the  field  a^re  for  work  which  suprilies  a  genuine 
need.    In  spite  of  the  ncrits  or  denerits  of  a  progran  of  work,  however, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  ability  of  anyone  to  t\irn  out  satisfactorily  a 
volum.e  of  work.     But  the  field  nan  cannot  say  to  Washington,  "As  I  have 
all  the  v/ork  I  can  handle,  I  ca,n't  do  this  job  you  ask  ue  to  do,"  On 
the  contrary,  he  nust  alter  his  schedule,  which  is  already  top-heavjr, 
in  order  that  he  nay  get  in  his  extra  j^ssignmont.    As  a  result,  it  is 
often  necessary  for  him  to  submit  inportant  reports  to  Washington 
without  having  been  able  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  consideration 
to  them, 

I  have  observed  that  the  reports  as  released  by  our  Division  are 
generally  regarded  as  authentic  and  only  on  rare  occasions  do  we  hear 
of  anyone  seriously  questioning  the  accuracy  of  our  estinates  and  fore- 
casts.   I  feel  that  the  prestige  of  our  Division  places  us  in  an 
enviable  position.     In  order  that  v;e  night  avoid  the  danger  of  losing 
this  prestige,  it  is  necessary  that  the  accuracy  of  our  reports  be 
naintained.     Therefore  I  feel  tliat,  in  planning  its  xerogram,  the 
Division  should  give  very  serious  consideration  to  the  volume  of  work 
which    will  be  required,  and  should  be  governed  accordingly.  The 
regional  nen  could  be  of  inestinable  value  to  the  Washington  office  in 
helping  to  deternine  the  true  situation  in  the  field  offices  at  any  tine. 
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ITHB  USE  01'  mSTPJCT  PJIRAL  OiiBIlIER  ACEEAGE  CHARTS 


C,  M,  RolDinson,  Illinois 


For  a  good  many  yoaxs  the  Illinois  office  has  been  making  county 
acreage  estimates  of  the  najor  crops  v/ithout  the  benefit  of  an  assess- 
or's census*.    The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  county  acreage 
estimates  of  8.ny  crop  is,  of  course,  the  setting  of  district  acreages* 
In  the  past  we  have  accomplished  this  "by  means  of  a  work  sheet  on  which 
we  recorded  district  ratios  to  farm  acres  and  calc-olated  district  ratio 
relatives  of  the  current  year  to  several  different  "base  years*  These 
ra.tio  relatives  were  multiplied  "by  the  district  acreage  estim.ates  for 
the  several  years  to  give  indicated  acreages  for  the  current  year»  By 
inspection  of  the  several  indicated  current  acreages,  either  in  their 
raw  state  or  after  scaling  to  the  state  estima,te,  district  acreages 
were  set.    Inasmuch  as  nine  divisions  and  nine  mioltipli  cat  ions  were 
required  for  each  "base  year  used,  considerable  work  was  involved, 
particularly  since  the  sheet  had  to  be  set  up  all  over  a^in  each  year. 

In  an  effort  to  save  time,  this  past  year  district  rural  carrier 
acreage  charts  based  on  the  three  indications  —  (l)  ratio  to  land, 
(2)  ratio  relative,  and  (3)  identical       were  constructed  just  as  are 
state  charts  employing  the  some  indications.    It  is  apparent  that  for 
any  district  the  acreage  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  district  acreage 
estimate  for  a  given  year  by  the  ratio  relative  ba,sed  on  that  year  can 
be  read  from  the  ratio  to  land  chart  by  r.erely  making  the  current  read- 
ing on  a  proportional  line  passing .  tlii'ough  the  given  year  on  the  chart. 
Of  course,  a  series  of  such  readings  based  on  several  different  pre- 
vious yoarp  is  not,  in  practice,  m.ade,  but  interpretation  typical  of 
all  compare:. ole  base  ygars  is  tai<:en  instead.    The  chart,  v/hich  can  be 
used  year  after  year,  gives  a  bird*s-Gyo  view  of  acreages  in  past  years, 
and,  v/hen  considered  in  connection  v/ith  the  two  other  charts,  furnishes 
ample  basis  for  the  district  estimate.    Such  district  estim^ates  can 
readily  be  scaled  to  total  the  state  figure,  with  which  they  should  be 
in  excellent  agreer.ent  anyway. 

For  five  of  our  ria.jor  crops  —  corn,  oats,  soybeans,  alfalfa  hay 
and  all  tame  hay       the  district  charts  were  so  excellent,  in  many  cases 
equalling  or  surpassing  the  state  charts  in  consistency,  that'  the  sug- 
gestion that  district  estimates  bo  prepared  from  such  cliarts  and  their 
total  used  in  setting  the  state  acreage  estimate  naturally  arises.  The 
excellence  of  the  district  charts  is  particularly  gratifying  v/hen  it  is 
remembered,  that  the  estima^tes  used  in  preioaring  the  charts  had  been  made 
without  the  help  of  this  graphic  method.    It  is  my  feeling  that  if  suf- 
ficient reports  are  received  from  each  district  to  make  the  resulting 
indications  stable,  we  would  do  better  to  make  our  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  27  chart  readings,  or  30  including  the  readings  from  the  state 
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charts,  rather  than  from  a  perusal  of  the  3  sta.te  cliarts  alone,  A 
greater  refinenent  of  oiir  estimates  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  major 
crops  which  change  very  little  in  acreage,  estimates  "beine'^  made  to  a 
tenth  of  a  per  cent  change  rather  than  to  a  full  per  cent  change. 

This  idea  of  a  "built-up  state  estimate,  just  as  our  United  State 
estimates  are  built  up  from  sttxte  figures,  may  sound  like  a  wild-eyed 
dream,  which  it  may  be,  but  this  r.uch  v/e  l^nov;:  district  rural  carrier 
acreage  charts  are  very  useful  in  the  preparation  of  district  and 
county  acreage  estimates,  saving  much  time  and  probably  improving  the 
quality  of  such  estimates. 
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A  CROP  AUD  LIVESTOCK  SSTIMTES  HAHDSOOK 


H«  A«  Sv;edl-und,  Colorado 

He      ^   ^  ^ 


Mien  a  yomig  man  first  enters  the  service  of  the  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Estimates  organization,  he  soon  realizes  he  has  much  to  learn.  He 
immediately  feels  the  need  for  basic  information  on  fimdamentals  of  the 
work*  An  organization  ests.hlished  100  years  ago  and  doing  the  work  this 
Division  is  doing  has  developed  a  technique  that  isn't  acquired  in  a  few 
da.ys  or  months, 

0?he  meeting  this  week  is  giving  a  very  fine  opportunity  to 
consider  problems  related  to  statistical  procedure  and  administration. 
There  are  other  phases  of  our  v/ork  tha,t  can't  be  covered  at  this  meeting 
that  deserve  our  consideration,    I  refer  to  specific  details  of  office 
method  and  efficiency  technique;  also  to  fundamental  sta,tistics  that  nev; 
personnel  must  knov/. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  v/ith  Miscellaneous  Publication  ITo.  171 
called  "The  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Sorvice5^"    This  publication 
deals  with  the  technique  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimating,     It  also 
explains  the  work  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.    There  are  other  bulletins 
of  a  technical  nature  that  are  very  helpful  in  understanding  and  learning 
the  statistical  methods  employed  in  our  work.    The  suggestion  I  have  is 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  field  offices  of  this  Division  to 
have    "A  Handbook  of  Office  Methods  and  Efficiency  Technique"  prepared 
especially  for  the  state  offices  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  and 
giving  a  written  account  of  approved  methods  of  carrying  out  our  work, 

Wihh  UO-some-odd  separate  offices  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  is  imdoubtedly  a  great  variety  of  methods  used  in  carrying  out 
certain  fijndamental  duties.    There  are  also  verying  degrees  of  excel- 
lence of  performance  in  the  execution  of  particular  phases  of  the  work 
in  each  office.    The  man  in  charge  of  a  particular  state  office  may  have 
a  greater  interest  in  and  understanding  of  some  phases  of  the  work  and 
is  able  to  lay  greater  stress  on  these  points,    l\liilo  this  is  to  be 
expected  and  is  desirable  insofar  as  it  represents  adjustments  to  meet 
particular  state  problems,  it  is  rather  obvious  that  certain  offices  have 
developed  improved  methods  which  should  be  made  available  to  all  the 
offices.    By  pooling  the  resources  of  all  and  picking  up  the  best 
methods,  the  strong  points  of  each  individual  office  could  be  passed  on 
to  all  the  offices, 

No  effort  will  be  made  to  mention  all  the  subjects  that  might 
be  covered  in  a  handbook  such  as  that  suggested.  A  few  specific  items 
will  be  mentioned  that  should  be  included. 
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1#    Out lino  of  the  duties  of  office  management  as  applied  to 
Crop  Estimates  work. 

2«    General  duties  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  other  clerical  help. 
Suggestions  for  handling  this  part  of  the  v/ork, 

3«    Mailing  lists,  and  nailing  duties  of  the  clerk  who  handles 
this  work.    How  to  set  up  and  hanc'J.e  a  master  file,  and  other  files. 
Methods  of  handling  survey  cards  to  increase  speed  and  efficiency. 

U.    Office  files  and  filing  procedure  suggestions  for  improving 
Crop  Estimates  filing  systems. 

5.  Tahulation  and  suDma,ri.zation* 

6.  ■  Mailing  room  operation  and  eff icien.cy.    A  trained  operator 
can  accomplish  wonders  in  turning  out  nail  in  large  volume  and  on  time. 
There  are  certain  methods  used  which,  if  properly  analyzed,  could  be 
described  and  passed  on  to  new  operators.    The  efficiency  of  the  new 
operators  vjould  be  improved  in  a  minimum  of  time  providing  the  new 
person  learned  to  do  the  job  in  the  right  way  from  the  beginning,  rather 
than  by  the  trial-and-error  method. 

7«    There  are  also  phases  of  the  techjiical  work  that  are 
generally  understood  but  which  could  bo  improved  in  some  offices  if  the 
combined  suggestions  of  the  various  offices  were  s"u^imarized  in  written 
form. 

As  one  example,  field  intervicv;  technique  a,s  it  relates  to 
crop  and  livestock  estimating  v;ork  might  well  be  covered.    Hov;  to 
conduct  an  interview  with  a  farmer  or  business  man.    How  to  riake  proper 
notes  while  on  a  field  trip.    Hovr  to  relate  the  field  trips  to  the 
sample  data  and  use  it  in  tho  report.    There  are  r.any  other  phases  of 
the  work  tha.t  could  be  included. 

The  important  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  if  the  combined 
experience  of  the  various  offices  were  smnarizod  on  the  essential 
details  of  doing  the  job,  this  information  could  be  made  readily  avail- 
able in  v;ritten  form  and  v/ould  be  a  real  and  valuable  aid  in  training 
new  personnel.    Even  though  it  vjould  require  some  time  to  get  this 
material  together,  it  would  alv/ays  be  immediately  available  when  there 
is  a  change  of  X3ersonnol  in  the  future. 

The  details  of  preparing  a  handbook  of  the  ty~ge  suggested  would 
require  considerable  planning  and  study.    A  possible  approach  would  be 
for  each  office  to  submit  suggestions  according  to .a  definite  outline 
prepared  in  advance.    The  suggestions  could  be  reviewed  in  the  Washington 
office  and  summarized  for  publication. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  except  to  say  that  this  meeting 
certainly  gives  the  younger  men  an  opportunity  to  see  the  caliber  of  our 
organization.     It  offers  us  a  real  challenge  as  to  the  standards  we  arc 
expected  to  maintain  in  carrying  out  our  jJart  of  the  Division's  v/ork 
in  the  future. 
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COOPDBATIO^T 


T.  J«  Kuzelka,  Montana 

:|«   H(   4:  * 


Wcien  the  word  COOPSEATIOIT  is  lientioned  ajnong  crop  statisticians 

the  first  thought  that  is  apt  to  occur  is  that  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  v/ith  some  state  agency,  and  the.  first  question  naturally 
is  how  much  money  they  are  putting  up,    This  is  not  the  ty^e  of  coop- 
eration that  I  choose  to  discusso    There  is  another  t3rpe  that  adds 
just  as  much  to  the  prestige  of  our  work  in  the  state  and  eventually 
"brings  to  us  a  su"bsto.ntial  reward.    This  type  of  cooperation  seeks 
to  extend  the  same  spirit  of  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
agencies  dealing  with  agriculture  as  that  which  we  ask  from  the  pro- 
ducer himself  in  the  matter  of  filling  out  crop  reportso    In  "both 
cases  we  must  give  something  in  return. 

It  frequently  happens  in  our  correspondence  that  requests  are 
made  "by  various  groups  for  data  which  are  not  compiled  in  release 
form.    Even  though  the  work  in  the  office  may  "bo  pressing  at.  the  time 
these  requests  are  made,  we  should  consider  v/isoly  just  how  far  we 
should  go  in  supplying  such  information.    To  say  the  information  is 
not  available  may  mean  the  difference  "between  making  a  friend  or  an. 
enemy, 

Frequently  county  estimates  of  particu3-ar  crops  are  requested. 
Since  the  terminatio-n  of  the  Pcderal~Stato  cooperation  in  1931 » 
Montana,  county  estimates  have  not  "been  pu"blished  except  on  a  few 
occasions,  and  in  the  face  of  requests  for  such  estimates  it  is  up 
to  us  either  to  say  the  iniori;ia.tion  is  not  available  or  to  make  an 
attempt  to  estimate  for  the  territory  designated,    Quite  often 
district  data  will  serve  as  well  as  coimty  estimates  and  are  offered 
instead.    The  point  is  that  v/e  are  offering  something,  or  at  least 
making  an  attempt, 

Not  m.any  years  vago  the  Weather  Siirea,u,  the  State  Extension 
Service  and  our  office  v/ere  each  issuing  a  weekly  crop  condition 
report  during  the  summer  months.    The  result  vjas  that  a  considera^ble 
amount  of  duplication  of  effort  and  material  occurred.    At  our 
tsLiggestion  to  the  Weather  Bureau  that  their  work  could  "be  more 
effective  if  a  larger  mailing  list  were  used,  the  Bureau  offered  to 
comhine  their  release  material  with  ours.    Prior  to  that  time,  the 
State  Extension  Service  was  apjjroached  with  a  similar  suggestion  and 
eventually  the  d^ita,  of  the  three  .agencies  v;ere  coordinated  into  one 
weekly  report  issued  throughout  the  growing  season.    Proper  acknowl- 
edgments were  given  in  each  instance,  "but  since  the  report  was  issued 
through  the  office  of  the  Agricultural  Statistician,  a  goodly  sha,re  . 
of  the  credit  caxie'hack  to  us.    The  price  vre  pay  for  this  good  will 
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is  the  few  hours  spent  in  editing,  tj^ing  the  3~  "^o  ^page"  reports , 
and. the  paper  involved,  ■ 

Largely  as  a  result  of  similar  good  v/ill  "built  up  through  the 
previous  years,  we  have  witnessed  some  of  tho  fruits  of  such  policy 
during  the  drought  years  of  193^  ^'^.nd  1937*    During  those  trying  years 
when  the  drought'  comLiittees  in  Washington  v/ere  requesting  recommenda- 
tions from  us  and  the  Extension  Service  of  our  state,  it  was  often 
impossihle  to  leave  the  re^-^ular  v/ork  in  order  to  survey  secondary 
drought  co-anties.    Instructions  requiring  prompt  action  were 
received  "by  wire.     Our  information  sources  had  to  he  contacted  imme- 
diately and  it  was  not  unusua,l  for  us  to  call  for  a  report  of 
existing  conditions  "by  telephone  or  wire  from  a  list  of  key  men  in 
the  afflicted  areas,  r.pon  whose  judgment  v;e  could  rely  "by  virtue  of 
having  previously  contacted  them  personally  and  having  faith  in  their 
judgment.    The  State  Extension  Service,  through  its  co'onty  agent 
leader,  seldom  made  a  recomraendation  v/ithout  first  consulting  us,  and 
frequently  we  were  asked  to  accompany  their  men  on  drought  inspection 
trips. 

The  State  Hailroad  Commission,  dixring  drought  and  other  emer- 
gencies, is  constantly  confronted  with  requests  for  rate  reductions, 
IVhile  the  Comziissioner  made  investiga-tions  of  his  own,  he  fell  "back 
on  the  Government  reports  for  exlii^bits  a,t  the  rate  hearings.  Througli 
01JT  contacts  with  him  in  this  way  we  strengthen  the  "bonds  of  coopem- 
tion  and,  in  exchange,  have  persmded  the  Com-mission  to  revise  the 
commodity  lists  "by  the  addition  of  turkej^s,  mustard  seed,  a.lfalfa 
seed,  and  the  "breaiaip  of  dried  peas  and  "bea,ns.     These  data,  shov/ing 
carlot  shipments  "by  months,  will  "be  a  valua."ble  check  source  for  the 
future,  and  are  in  keeping  v;ith  our  policy  of  developing  rxre 
information  on  these  commodities,    A  few  years  ago  we  were  granted 
the  privilege  "Dy  the  Comxiission  of  talcing  the  original  listing 
sheets,  showing  carlot  movem.ent  of  comjnodities  "by  stations,  into  our 
office,  where  a  special  project  was  set  \ip  to  talce  off  county  ship- 
ments for  the  series  of  years  19^9  '^95^* 

Through  the  State  G-ra.in  Division  we  secure  reiDcrts  of  wheat 
storage  data  "by  D.onths,  and  at  times  the  individ^oal  reports  are  lent 
to  us  for  coripilation  or  for  the  purpose  of  matching  identicals  in 
the  event  that  our  ov;n  monthly  returns  are  incomplete.    During  193^ 
when  drought  reduced  the  v;heat  crop  to  but  13»65b,OOC  "bushels  in 
Montana,  mill  and  elevator  stocks  were  closely  watched  "by  the  milling 
trade.    Ivheat  for  railing  p-o.rposes  was  scarce,  and  exceptionally  high 
premiums  were  offered  for  local  wheat.     It  v/as  important  that  d-'oring 
that  year  our  survey  should  include  the  leading  mill  which  was  then 
holding  over  pO  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  for  tho  state  in  storage. 
In  tho  event  the  report  from,  this  concern  v/as  late,  there  was  always 
the  possi"bility  of  o"btaining  the  confidential  report  through  the 
State  Grain  Division, 

In  addition  to  the  agencies  a,lroady  mentioned,  we  might  add  to 
our  list  as  cooperators  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  the  Brand 
Inspection  Office,  the  Cattle  Grov;ers  Association,  the  ¥ool  Growers 
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Association,  the  Billings  Livostock  Comiission  Company,  the  Sugar  Beet 
and  Canning  Factories,  the  State  Board  of  Equf^lization,  and  others. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  knov;  of  any  agency  which  refuses  to  furnish  data  on 
request  and,  needless  to  say,  we  are  alv/ays  glad  to  reciprocate  when- 
ever we  can» 

Such  cooioeration  as  the  foregoing  cannot  "be  purchased  "by  a  price 
Dut  is  the  end  T)roduct  of  years  of  "building  of  good  will  through  proper 
treatment  of  the  industries  dealing  v;ith  agricultural  commodities.  A 
statistician  should  be  one  man  in  the  state  vrho  should  not  require  a 
calling  card  when  rialcing  his  field  trips.    He  should  "be  regarded  by 
the  agricultural  leaders  and  "business  interests  in  the  state  as  a 
friend^    and  should  have  their  confidence.     It  is  for  such  a  s^^irit  of 
cooperation  we  in  Montana  are  striving  and,  to  a  fair  degree,  have 
attained.    We  know  it  is  a  valuable  asset  in  our  work  and  recommend 
it  for  general  use.    One  of  my  recommendations  for  improving  our  Crop 
Estimates  work,  therefore,  is  to  mal^e  use  of  the  opportunities  for 
cooperation  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  field  statistician. 
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IlSCci^'Isitoatioits  fop.  II-TROVIITG 
woek  0?  the  diyisio:^!  0?  crop  mtd  livestock  estimates 


John  P»  Marsh., 
Arkansas 

:i«    :)c    :i(  s)t 

We  in  the  field  offices  are  l)eing  pressed  more  and  more  for  time 
"because  of  constantly  increasing  duties.     There  has  been  such  a  mass  of 
detail  that  v/e  have  had  practicallv  no  time  for  research  and  study, 
V/ith  sufficient  time  for  deli  Deration  and  study,  many  inconclusive 
charts,  for  example,  might  "be  made  valua'ble  "by  the  inclusion  of  otner 
factors. 

If  WG  ai'e  to  ha.ve  more  time  for  study,  we  must  utilize  every 
possible  means  of  saving  time.    The  extension  of  the  policy  of  having 
schedules  prepared  in  Washington  ifould  be  a  great  help  to  field  offices. 
Also  special  survey  listing  and  summary  sheets  would  be  time-saving. 

The  partic-'olar  recommenda,tion  that  I  offer  has  reference  to 
memoranda  and  instructions  from  Washington.    Hours  of  deliberation  and 
stud^-  by  the  Washington  staff  have  gone  into  each  of  these  Memoranda. 
Instructions.    These  directions,  numbering  over  1100  since  1932 j  a^re 
our  Bibles.    Q;iiestions  that  arise  about  editing  practice,  method,  or 
form,  as  well  as  concerning  adjninistrative  matters,  may  be  answered  by 
recourse  to  one  or  mere  of  these  memoranda.     The  only  difficulty  is  to- 
find  the  right  ones.    The  last  instr-action  sheet  on  the  subject  is 
usually  the  most  likely  place,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
single  set  of  instructions  to  be  complete  in  all  details.    Ifnilo  most 
of  these  directions  are  prepared  specifically  for  particular  reports, 
it  is  necessary  that  comparability  between  s^irveys  be  ms.intained  at 
all  costs.    Hence,  it  is  necessary  oftentimes  to  refer  to  a  number  of 
previous  ins tr-uct ions  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  some  particular 
item.    An  example  of  this  is  Instruction  #360,  v/here  wo  find:  "Statis- 
ticians and  all  of  their  Assistants  engaged  in  the  xDreparation  of 
prices  received  re-ports  should  reviev;  carefully  E.A.  13779  C.E.M.'s 
Hos.  5,  7,  g,  12,  iU6,  272,  305,  and  ^-66  and  Instructions  325." 

Several  solutions  may  be  offered,  among  v/hich  is  a  complete- 
catalog  or  index.    I  thiiik  it  is  preferable  to  retain  all  of  the 
instructions  as  issued,  rather  th_an  to  re-write  the  old  directions  by 
subjects,  for  two  reasons;  first,  beca,use  any  effort  to  generalize 
v/o-cld  mean  a  great  loss  in  illustra.tions;  and,  second,  because  of  the 
imLiensity  of  the  taslv.    The  indexing  of  all  past  C.S.M.^s,  Instructions, 
and  Specials  would,  be  a  painstaking  but  not  a  difficijlt  task.    V/hen  we 
consider  that  practically  every  text  or  reference  book  is  indexed,  no 
matter  of  how  little  utility,  no  one  can  doubt  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project.    The  onlj-  T)roblen  a,pparent  to  me  is  that  new  instruc- 
tions are  being  issued  currently;  but  this  shouldi.  not  be  a  serious 
obstacle,  since  the  field,  men  keep  recent  instructions  in  mind,  as  well 
as  road.ily  available.     If  all  old.  instructions  v/ere  catalogued  or 
indexed,  supplemental  indexes  could  be  prepared  for  each  year  thereafter. 
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TEE  USE  OE  SCHEDULES  lU  TRUCK  CROP  ESTIMATES 


Jm  0*  Townsend,  Jr, 
Associate  Statistician,  Elorida 


In  discussing  the  use  of  any  schedule  it  'jilll  be  v/ell  to  "bear  in 
mind  that  the  ultima^te  purpose  is  to  obtain  certain  definite  information. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  submit  our  inquiry  in  such  a  form 
that  may  be  •anderstood  by  the  reporter  —  a  schedule  that  will  "take  his 
eye",  so  to  speak  — and  will  make  him  think  he  can  fill  it  out  in  a  few 
minutes.    With  this  point  of  simplicity  in  mind,  we  have  tried  to  make 
our  truck  crop  schedules  as  short  and  simple  as  possible, 

¥e  find  that  the  addition  of  too  many  minor  questions  defeats  the 
securing  of  replies  on  the  main  inquiry.    Q;uestions  of  a  general  nature 
can  usually  be  answered  by  the  state  statistician  as  a  matter  of  common 
knov/ledge.    Under  this  heading  would  come  questions  dealing  with  con- 
tainer types,  usual  harvest  periods,  etc.    Having  once  secured  this 
information,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  such  vquestions.  We 
do  ask  when  harvest  will  start  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  before 
shipping  has  started  and  before  our  travel  has  commenced,  but,  having 
asked  this  question  once  or  twice,  wo  leave  it  off. 

In  truck  crop  work,  the  schedule  is  used  mainly  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  inform.ation  gathered  in  the  field  through  personal  con- 
tacts.    In  Elorida  we  do  have  one  routine  schedule  to  got  information 
on  Condition  and  Price  as  of  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  The 
other  schedules  deal  mainly  with  planting  intentions.    Yield  indications 
are  secured  by  personal  letters  or  tolograms  to  key  reporters. 

The  pljysical  makeup  of  our  schedule  usually  follows  along  the 
lines  of  the  Washington  inquiries.    We  hand  them  the  us^ial  v/ording  of 
needing  information  for  certain  reports  and  usually  promise  them  a 
report  of  some  kind  as  a  rev/ard  for  replying.    A  pat  on  the  back, 
occasionally,  is  not  amiss.    We  have  been  stres-sing  the  importance  of  the 
"Remarks"  in  the  space  usually  carried  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  We 
feel  that  these  remarks  are  of  great  importance  in  getting  a  slant  on 
the  local  situation.     These  notes  are  especially  helpful  in  writing  up 
crop  news.    We  usually  malce  some  mention  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  reporters*  remarks,  in  the  introductory  paragraph. 

Immediately  following  this  introductory  paragraph  are  four 
colimns  giving  the  list  of  crops,  condition,  price,  and  a  fourth  column 
for  various  uses,  such  as  tim.e  of  first  shipments,  shipments  during  a 
tv70  week  period,  comments  on  damage  from  frost  or  rains,  etc.  Double 
spacing  is  used  in  order  that  the  reporter  may  find  the  crops  easily. 
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in  the  afternoon  ATTSR  ho  has  had  a  second  look  at  his  crops,  and  you 
will  find  his  reports  nuch  more  conservative  and  more  definite  in  scope. 
He  has  had  a  cli;?jicc  to  ta.lk  to  other  growers  and  proha'bly  has  a  good 
idea  of  sectional  damage.    If  a  second  frost  is  forecast  for  the  next 
night,  wo  sometimes  v;ait  "antil  next  day  to  get  the  accumulated  damage, 
although  this  usually  "brings  a  howl  from  Washington. 

Along  with  all  this  collection  of  information  hy  schedule, 
letter  and  telegraph,  we  try  to  visit  the  key  rex^orters  in  Florida 
once  a  month  if  possihle,  hut  in  the  Carolinas,  two  trips  a  year  are 
all  that  can  he  m.ade.    After  all,  personal  contact  is  the  most  important 
source  of  truck  crop  information.    Line  up  a  good  corps  of  well-informed 
growers  or  shixrpers,  visit  them  often,  and  they  will  come  through  with 
schedules,  letters  and  wires  jiist  when  you  need  them  most. 
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Other  schedules  on  tnick  crops  include  Intention  Reports  in  the 

early  fall  and  spring,  and  certain  special  intentions  on  such  crops  as 
berries  and  waternelons.    The  fall  and  spring  intentions  sched^oles 
contain  a  long  list  of  crops.    We  ask  the  acres  harvested  last  year  and 
the  intentions  for  the  coning  season,    These  questions  are  asked  for 
the  section  since  most  of  the  reporters  arc  accustoEcd  to  reporting  on 
a  section  or  county  "basis,    The  strawberry  inquiry  in  Soptenher  included 
questions  both  for  the  section  and  for  the  individual  farn« 

As  stated  before,  our  main  use  of  the  routine  schedule  in  Florida 
is  securing  the  condition  and  price  information  for  our  truck  crop  con- 
dition reports  published  twice  a  nonth,    "very  few  ch-anges  are  ever  made 
in  the  condition  figures  unless  some  croiD  danage  occurs  too  late  to  have 
been  included.    The  PRICES  secured  fron  these  schedules  are  used  as  a 
check  against  other  sources  of  information,    V/e  have  tv;o  other  nain 
sources  of  price  inf oraation:  (l)  daily  reports  of  P.O#B«  sales  of 
produce  as  rei^orted  by  the  Market  Hews  stations  in  the  state,  (2)  daily 
sales  of  produce  in  ITew  York  City  ns.rket. 

Daily  records  of  F»0,B,  reports  are  kept  together  v/ith  the  daily 
carlo t  cand  truck  shipments  (where  available).    This  novenent  is  used  to 
weight  the  daily  prices.    A  selling  charge  is  deducted  and  the  result 
is  a  net  price  of  a  packed  crate  to  the  grower.    This  is  the  second 
price  check  for  the  fifteen  day  period,  the  first  having  been  the 
average  price  reported  on  the  schedule.    The  third  check  consists  of  the 
record  of  daily  sales  in  New  York  City  weighted  by  the  truck  and  carlot 
unloads*    Fron  this  average,  selling  charge  and  transportation  are 
deducted,  leaving  an  o-pproxinate  net  to  grower. 

Under  nornal  conditions,  the  throe  prices  8.rc  rather  close,. 
Sonet inos,  however,  there  nay  liave  been  a  sharp  reaction  in  price  that 
the  growers^  schedules  failed  to  indicate,  since  the  price  reported  by 
growers  would  cover  only  a  part  of  the  fifteen  day  period.    In  this 
case,  the  recomniendations  are  in  variance  to  the  grov/ers*  reports.  We 
feel  that  these  throe  methods  give  a  more  o,ccurate  fi,gare  on  r^rices 
than  would  be  obtained  by  schedule  alone,    A  sea.sonal  price  is  calcu- 
lated by  taking  the  recomiended  price  for  the  fifteen  day  periods  and 
v;eighting  by  the  shipments,    'i^herever  i^ossible  seasonal  average  prices 
are  secured  fron  large  shixopers,  for  a  further  check  against  our 
figures. 

The  use  of  personal  letters  and  telegrams  is  very  important  in 
securing  truck  crop  information.    Letters  to  key  men  are  used  yhcn  we 
have  plenty  of  time,  but  we  have  found  that  a  very  large  percents^ge  of 
reporters  will  answer  wires  who  would  not  reply  to  a  letter.    We  usually 
try  a  letter  first,  and  if  that  fails,  we  telegraph,    Wlien  crop  damage 
occurs,  of  course  telegrams  and  telephone  are  used  to  secure  quick 
inf ornation. 

A  point  about  securing  reasonably  accurate  crop  damage  informa- 
tion is  not  to  contact  your  grov/er  or  shii^per  too  soon  after  damage 
has  occurred,    \Th.en  there  has  been  a  frost  in  any  territory,  I  never 
send  out  my  wires  until  after  noon.    The  shipper  usually  reports  late 
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EECOMMSIiDATlONS  ?0R  IIIFROVIIT& 
THE'WOSIC  0?  THE  DIVISION  OF  CROP  AlTO  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATES 


Prank  Mo  Taylor,  Alaloana 

:^  ^fi    )lft  ;^ 


yiy  first  recommendation  concerns  division  of  lalDor  in  field 
offices,    With  the  diversity  of  projects  v/e  are  now  handling,  no  doubt 
every  field  office  has  had  to  divide  the  work  and  responsihility  in 
some  wa;^"".    In  my  opinion,  this  should  "bo  done  systematically  and 
carried  as  far  as  the  personnel  set-up  of  the  office  will  permit,  with 
the  division  along  vertical  rather  than  horizontal  lines  —  that  is, 
the  memhers  of  the  office  staff  should  "be  assigned,  more  or  less 
permanently,  the  responsibility  for  certain  complete  projects  (under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  office,  of  course)  rather 
than  each  man  handling  some  phases  of  all  projects.     Only  in  this  way 
can  a  fair  amount  of  attention  be  given  to  each  of  the  many  reports  we 
have  to  prepare,  and  by  thus  specializing  will  there  be  a  chance  to 
develop  better  technique  and  greater  efficiency  in  handling  each 
project. 

There  is  just  criticism  of  too  much  specialization,  in  that 
it  tends  to  narrow  a  man  and  may  restrict  the  possibilities  of 
advancem.ent  only  to  openings  of  a  similar  nature,  but  sioecialty  lines 
in  a  field  office,  v;hile  necessary  for  handling  the  v/ork,  should  not 
be  too  jealously  g-uardcd.    Peak  periods  for  one  project  often  occur 
v/hen  there  is  a  breathing  spell  in  others,  and  in  the  exchange  of  help 
at  these  times  considerable  familiarity  with  all  of  the  work  will 
necessarily  be  developed. 

As  to  the  systematic  method  of  dividing  responsibility  for  the 
various  projects,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  aptitude  and 
special  training  of  the  different  men,  mid  also  cajre  should  be  tali  en 
to  avoid  the  assignment  of  overlapping  projects,  such  as  cotton  and 
general  crops,  to  cite  an  extreme  case,  to  the  same  man, 

A  liaison  man  (my  second  recommendation)  who  v/ould  travel  from 
office  to  office  could  assist  in  organizing  a  satisfactory  division  of 
work,  in  addition  to  spreading  good  ideas  and  m.aking  suggestions  as 
to  time-saving  and  uniform  methods.    Reports  from  the  various  states 
could  thus  be  made  more  comparable,  much  lost  motion  averted,  and 
personnel  changes  from  state  to  state  be  made  loss  upsetting. 

As  a  third  point,  I  suggest  a  regularly  published  news  letter 
for  the  Division.    A  column  by  the  "liaison  nan",  which  he  v/ould 
broadcast  good  ideas  as  he  picks  then  up,  could  be  a  feature  and,  in 
addition  to  general  announcements,  instructions  and  explanations,  many 
personal  item.s  vrculd  be  interesting  and  v'ould  hel'p  to  keep  up  the 
"esprit  de  corps"  of  the  Division.     This  D.orning*s  issue  of  the  Omnibus 
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is  a  glowing  example  of  the  possilDilities  of  snch.  a  feature. 

My  fourth  and  last  suggestion  is  alDout  conferences...  I  think  the 
benefits  of  these  arc  so  ohviously  great  that  sone  nethocl  of  arranging 
then  annually  should  "be  worked  out.     Since  a  nation-wide  conference 
every  year  ma,y  "be  too  nuch  to  hope  for,  I  suggest  tha,t  regional  confer- 
ences "be  held  in  those  yea^rs  when  national  ones  are  inpossihle.  ¥ith 
less  travel  and  shorter  programs,  regional  meetings  would  he  nuch  loss 
expensive,  "but  v/ould  still  give  the  "benefits  of  the  exchange  of  ideas 
ahout  most  of  our  common  i^ro'blems. 

I  realize  that  these  suggestions  are  neither  original  nor 
"brilliant,  "but  I  do  recommend  them  as  steps  towards  greater  smoothness 
and  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  Division. 
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i\PPLE  5STIMTES-IN  VIHGIHIA 
AI\nD  I!1P^10V3I'-^NT  III  CHECK  DATA 

A.  C.  Hackendorf,  Virginia 

:ie    :4c    :)«    4:  % 


.Apples  have  "become  one  of  the  nost  difficult  cash  crops  on  v/Iiich 
to  estinatc  production  "because  v/e  lack  sufficient  chock  data.    Prior  to 

1930  3-  very  Ipxgc  per  cent  of  the  comercial  crop  was  shipped  to  market 
"by  ra,ilroad  and  therefore  carlot  shipment  figures  provided  a  very 
reliable  check.     Since  I93O  'ti^ere  has  been  an  increasingly  large 
percentage  of  the  crop  shipx^ed  to  market  "by  D.otor  truck  until  at  the 
present  time  at  least  50  P^r  cent  of  the  Virginia  croi:'  is  shipped  in 
this  manner.    This  chtmge  in  the  method  of  transportp„tion  has  left  us 
v/ithout  any  adequate  check  on  the  commercial  crop.    O"bviously  the  "best 
solution,  not  taking  cost  into  accvount,  v/ould  "be  to  have  enough  truck 
check  stations  to  cover  all  iD.portant  highwa,ys  leading  out  of  Virginia, 
so  that  an  accurate  check  could  he  m.ade  on  the  truck  movement.  Reports 
from  trucking  companies  would  "be  of  value  hut,  due  to  the  fact  that 
considera"ble  quantities  of  apples  are  hauled  by  the  growers  themselves 
or  by  sr:all  itinerant  truckers,  a  comiolete  report  wo^Jld  be  practically 
irxpossible  to  obtain.    At  present  it  looks  as  if  it  miglit  be  sorie  time 
before  either  of  these  methods  is  seriously  tried. 

^Vhat  can  be  done  uader  present  conditions?    Since  1932  the 
Virginia  office  has  been  sending  out  questionnaires  to  growers  regard- 
ing the  qua,ntity  of  apples  shi^^ped  to  market  by  rail  and  motor  truck, 
as  8.  part  of  the  Disposition  or  Utilization  sched'olc.    We  have  not  been 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  res^'olts  and  have  m.ade  some  changes  in  the 
questionnaire.     In  the  past  few  years  we  have  liriitod  the  questions  on 
rail  and  truck  rxovement  to  cover  only  that  part  of  the  crop  that  is  sold 
direct  by  -^hc  grower  for  fresh  consur^iption.    This  includes  tv;o  items  on 
the  Disposition  schedule:  (l)  packed  fruit  not  put  in  cold  storage,  and 
(2)  bulk  sales  to  truckers,  loca.l  r.orchants,  roadside  stands,  etc. 
Man;;'  of  the  growers  do  not  know  hov/  the  fruit  is  shipped  from  cold 
storage,  a,s  the  sale  is  usually  handled  by  som.e  selling  agency.  There- 
fore, we  have  asked  the  cold  storages  to  report  the  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  that  is  shipped  into  and  out  of  storage  by  railroad  and  motor 
truck.    The  same  question  is  included  in  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the 
by-products  plants.    By  combining  these  three  reports,  we  believe  we 
get  a  figure  that  is  of  some  real  value  as  a  check  on  the  commercial 
crop. 

In  1937       made  a  complete  survey  of  the  3700  commercial  orchards 
of  the  state  through  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  help.     In  this  survey  v/e  got 
rex:>orts  from  growers  covering  approxLmatel^^  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
estimated  production  for  1936*     These  figures  have  been  compiled  by 
counties  and  commercial  apple  districts.    This  s'orvey  shows  that 
apx^roxir-atcly  60  per  cent  of  the  193^  crox^  moved  to  m.arket  by  motor 
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truck  and  only  hO  per  cent  "by; rail.  0?liis  sai.ie  iDroject  is  iDeing  carried 
over  for  the  1937  crop  and  we  will  have  data,  therefore,  for  both  a 
snail  and  a  large  crop  year.  This  shoiild  furnish  data  that  v.dll  forn  a 
good  "basis  for  fixture  estimates.  In  the  case  of  Virginia,  it  is  imxDort- 
ant  that  the  rail  and  truck  novement  ho  weighted  hy  districts,  as  there 
is  a  large  variation  as  to  the  ]per  cent  of  the  croj)  hauled  to  market  "by 
rail  and  hy  not or  truck  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state. 

With  practically  a  complete  list  of  connercial  growers  as  a 
"basis  to  work  from,  we  hope  "by  the  use  of  a  mail  schedule  to  get  fairly 
reliahle  results  in  future  years.    A  nail  schedule  is  "being  used  for  the 
1937  crop  as  a  hasis  of  comparison  with  the  on"umeratcd  schedule. 

Another  check  on  the  crop  can  "be  made  aga,inst  cold  storage  hold- 
ings.   The  DisiDosition  schedule  carries  the  item  "Packed  Fruit  Put  in 
Cold  Stora.ge«"    The  loer  cent  that  this  item,  is  of  the  total  sold  for 
fresh  consiu-iption  gives  an  estimate  of  the  xDart  of  the  commercial  crop 
that  goes  to  cold  storage.    Using  the  Decemher  1  cold  storage  holdings 
as  this  per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop,  the  total  commercial  crop  can 
"be  estimated.    The  com.nercial  orchard  survey  made  of  the  193^  crop 
showed  2,900,000  "bushels  reported  going  to  cold  storage  while  the 
Virginia  cold  storage  holdings  on  Decemher  1,  193^  shov/ed  a  tota.l  of 
2,600,000  "bushels.    Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  Decem"ber  1  figures 
fall  a  little  "below  actu-al  total  holdings  and  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Virginia  apples  were  stored  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  smaller 
quantities  at  other  out-of-state  points,  the  figures  seem  to  check 
f.airly  xfello    Reports  from  cold  storages  as  to  the  total  quantity 
stored  and  the  quantity  in  storage  from  the  various  states  would  provide 
an  additional  check  on  this  part  of  the  crop. 

Our  checks  on  the  non-comercial  croio  are  based  on  the  items  of 
the  Disposition  schedule  regarding  quantities  sold  to  by-products 
plants,  used  on  the  farm,  and  waste.     This  information  is  of  value  but 
lacks  reliability,  particularly  in  quantity  ccnsL^ned  on  the  farm  and 
waste.    Our  best  check  on  the  q-'oantity  used  by  by-products  plants  is 
obtained  from  reports  received  from  these  lolants  each  year. 

Jrom  the  foregoing  it  v/ill  be  seen  that  the  part  of  the  commer- 
cial crop  that  is  moved  to  market  by  motor  truck  without  being  put  in 
cold  .storage  is  the  m.ost  difficult  part  of  the  crop  on  which  to  secure 
reliable  check  data,  and,  for  the  non-commercial  crop,  that  part  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  and  wo.ste.    Sufficient  improvement  in  the  former 
will  make  it  i:)ossiblc  again  to  make  reliable  commercial  crop  estimates. 
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Je  ¥t  Wliittier, 
Missouri 

*  *  *  * 


Aerial  surveying  is  too  new  as  yet  to  have  all  the  wrinl^les 
ironed  out,  but  it  v/ould  seem  to  have  real  sampling  possibilities  for 
us  in  the  future  in  various  ways.    Two  counties  in  Missouri  were 
photographed  in  1935 »  sji^       more  in  the  next  2  years,  a  total  to  date 
of  50  counties  out  of  IlUe    Forty-two  more  covjities  are  planned  for 
this  year,  v/hich  v.dll  tpJze  in  the  entire  northv/est  and  everything 
south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  all  counties 
photographed  vdthin  the  next  year  or  two» 

In  the  fall  of  1937  eight  counties  v;ere  completely  survej^ed. 
As  this  is  the  first  time  in  this  state  that  a  complete  survey  has 
been  made  of  any  county,  the  first  comparison  is  made  with  the  1935 
Census  land  area©    These  S  counties  liave  approximately  3  million  acres 
and  include  virtually  all  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  state. 

The  land  area  covered  in  this  group  shows  the  aerial  survey 
as  93  per  cent  of  the  Census  land  area*    Shifts  in  boijndaries,  possi- 
bility- of  some  error  in  the  aerial  survey,  could  have  accounted  for 
the  difference  for  the  group  as  a  whole  and  for  individual  counties. 
Percentages  of  the  Census  nm  from  9^  ^0  IO3  for  the  separate  counties. 

A  comparison  of  land  in  farms  and  crop  land  shows  a  distinct 
increase  in  both  over  the  193^  Census*    Farm,  land  ranges  from  lOo  to 
125  per  cent,  and  121  per  cent  for  the  group  —  1,93^»722  acres  on  the 
Census  as  compared  v/ith  2,339  $^7S  in  the  serial  survey.    The  crop  Irjid 
comparison  ^hows  an  increase  for  the  group  from  1,500,765  acres  to 
1,660,591  acres,  an  increase  of  111  per  cent,  with  the  separate  counties 
ranging  from.  S6  per  cent  to  121  per  cent. 

The  larger  difference  of  land  in  farms  over  crop  land  is  probably 
a  difference  in  reporting  land  on  the  Census  and  aerial  enumerations. 
Crop  land  should  be  comparable,  including  crops  harvested,  failure, 
idle,  fallow,  and  plov;able  pasture  on  both  surveys.    Some  incompleteness 
in  the  Census  would  be  part  of  the  increase  of  both  crop  land  and  fexm 
land. 

•   The  possibility  of  increase  in  both  farm  land  and  crop  land  is 
greater  in  the  southeast  and  south  central  regions  than  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  state,  so  that  these  increases  could  hardly  be 
representative  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  with  every  farm  in  this  state  and 
possibly  other  states  covered  by  photographs,  it  would  seem  possible  to 
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work  out  some  form  of  cooporation  x-zith  other  governrnGntal  or  state 

agencies  for  obtaining  information  on  non-participating  farms  in  at 
least  a  few  counties  or  scattered  townships  to  serve  as  a  sample  of 
farms  not  covered  by  the  agricultural  program.    This  should  serve 
fairly  accurately  as  a  means  of  determining  increases  or  decreases  of 
farm  land  and  crop  land,  and  could  possibly  bo  used  as  a  base  for  a 
formula  to  be  used  in  adjusting  for  incompleteness  of  major  crops. 
This  is  not  necessary  where  complete  coverage  is  obtained  by  a  State 
Farm  Census,  but  could  serve  as  a  Sample  iFarm  Census  in  states  not  so 
fortunate© 
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suGGssu:ioi:s_  ron 


John  0»  Mackc7, 
*  *  * 

I  shoiLld  like  to  sec  a  progror:  estaMished  v/here'b7  a  closer 
relationship  ni^ht  eventi;!£ill7  exist  hetveen  the  people  enc^agcd  in 

faming  and  the  Division  of  Crop  and  LiTestock  3?tinates.     This  can 

"be  accojiplishod  "by  arranging  a  personal  contact  ^.dth  the  youth  of  the 

country  engaged  in  farming.     Some  of  om'  offices  have  v/orked  vdth 

Vocational  Agricu-lt'orsJ.  Schools  of  their  states,  "but  iDecause  this 

work  i-;as  not  centralized  there  v;as  a  distinct  lack  of  coordination 

"between  the  ste^tes.    Those  states  not  engaged  in  the  work  did' not  h^ve 

the  "benefit  of  the  results  of  the  work  that  iiad  l^cen  done,  and  sone 

did.  not  know  of  the  activities  in  other  states*    A  centralized  office 

working  for  the  "benefit  of  all  states  shoiild  "bring  a'bout  "better  results. 

A  unif 03711  prograjii  co^^ld  "be  set  up  and  need  for  changes  in  the  prograjn 

would  "be  realized  sooner.    Instead  of  a  regular  co"xrse  in  statistics 

as  part  of  the  school  curric^jiluin,  I  shor-ld  like  to  see  a  lecture  course 

offered. 

Our  field  is  not  confined  to  tho  schools  engaged  in  vocational 
agricultural  work,  v^hich  schools  sponsor  the  Futujro  Farmers  of  Ar.icrica 
chapters,  "but  includes  the  U-H  Clu'b  activities  in  connection  v/ith  the 
Extension  Service  vvork.    In  Texas  there  arc  3»275    ^2  Clu"bs  and  5^5 
Future  Farners  of  A:'.erica  chapters,  -vv-ith  a  cor^oined  r:cn"bership  of  over 
75»000.    Contacts  in  thv?.  forn  of  clu"b  >-rcrk  v/0"J.d  "be  iiore  effective  than 
through  schoolroon  work.    Cuir  l:evt  rcs'^ilts  would  cone  fron  good  will 
rather  than  "by  offering  so'icthing  \^h-ich  requires  work  along  lines  still 
foreign  to  the  concop;ticn  of  the^e  young  people.    In  Texas,  each  year 
there  is  a  S-v/eeks  course  at  the  Agric^cLj.tural  and  Mochcziical  College 
for  the  "benefit  of  the  state  4-H  Clue  activities.    Contacts  with  these 
groups  could  easily  he  arranged. 

Since  the  question  of  sec-Liring  reports  is  as  inT)crtant  as  the 
nathcnatical  approach  to  nany  of  o^ar  prchlens,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  tha.t  a  hetter  reporting  service  con  eventually  oo  estahlished 
through  these  young  people.    3eco.use  of  the  annuel  turnover  of  rieD"ber- 
ship,  there  is  not  nuch  chance  for  infomation  which  would  serve  as 
statistical  "background,  hut  nuch  progress  ca.n  "be  nadc  in  the  v/ay  of 
future  good  vdll  and  understanding.    Kany  of  our  reporters  do  not  fv-Lly 
understand  what  they  are  ansv/ering  and  na:iy  others  would  serve  us  nore 
regularly  if  they  realized  the  inportance  and  seriousness  of  our  work. 
Ve  could  also  outline  the  value  of  our  infomation  to  then  and  the  nany 
uses  nade  of  the  p.gricultural  statistics  in  the  economic  structure  of 
"business  in  general. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  youth  engaged  in  those  cluh  act- 
ivities will  continue  in  sone  phase  of  agricultural  work.     If  the  nessage 
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of  our  work  could  bo  improssed  upon  the  ninds  of  a  larger  per  cent  of 

the  75>000  youths  in  'Texas,  surely  sone  good  v;ould  be  realized  for  oany 
years.    It  is  a  generally  accepted  idea  that  imx^ressions  formed  before 
the  age  of  fifteen  are  carried  through  life*    Wo  would  not  only  have 
the  help  of  these  youths  thenselves  to  look  fon^rard  to,  but  could  expect 
them  to  pass  their  interest  on  to  their  parents,  thus  improving  our 
reports  both  in  number  and  in  intelligence.    As  a  means  of  reaching 
these  young  iDeople,  I  thinlr  an  interesting  talk  explaining  the  various 
approaches  used  in  estimating  crops  would  be  helpfu-1.    Also  a  discussion 
of  the  procedure  followed  in  releasing  the  United  States  cotton  forecast 
would  be  most  interesting  to  a<nyone,  as  would  also  an  outline  of  the 
close  relationship  between  the  state  offices  to  v/hich  these  people 
report  and  the  Washington  office  which  releases  the  information  they 
furnish.    A  brief  demonstration  of  the  use  of  charts  would  create  inter- 
est.   I  happen  to  know  of  schools  that  have  been  eager  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Inspection  Service  to  hold  classes  showing  the  students  of 
vocational  agricult^Jtral  schools  the  various  grade  standards  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.    Wo  also  know  of  the  various  cattle  and  poultry  grading 
schools.    In  my  own  work  I  have  observed  that  my  best  reports  come  from 
areas  where  vocational  agricultural  schools  are  conducted.    Some  of  my 
best  reporters  are  men  who  make  practical  contributions,  to  these  schools.. 

The  expense  of  this  project  wou.ld  be  offset  by  a  larger  per  cent 
of  returns.    Our  service  would  be  bettor  ^onderstood;  those  who  enter  more 
advanced  colleges  would  bo  better  equipped  to  use  our  material  in  thoir 
studies.    Mutual  benefit  is  possible  to  such  an  extent  that  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  this  relationship,  I  should  think,  would  be  most 
advisable. 
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PROBLEMS  0?  LOC/yL  MARIfET  PRICES 

R.  E.  Eole, 
Statistician,  In  Charge  Price  Section 

^    ;{(    :j«    9)e  4: 

Prices  Received  "by  Farmers: 

Chrou^iont  the  entire  period  since  the  7/orld  War  the  Bureau  of 
AgTicultural  Economics  has  occupied  a  key  loosition  as  a  source  of 
Statistical  information  needed  "by  the  administrators  of  the  several 
programs  for  agricu]_tural  "betterment.    Today,  the  administrative 
requirem-onts  for  adequate  and  reliable  local  market  prices  received 
and  pa.id  "by  fa,rmors  present  us  a  challenge  to  so  improve  these 
estimates  thjit  they  may  he  of  the  greatest  service  in  our  national 
economy. 

Uses  of  Estimates  of  Prices  Received: 

The  primary  uses  of  the  estimates  of  prices  received  are  in  the 
construction  of  price  index  numoers  and  in  the  computation  of  farm 
income.-    Some  of  the  other  uses  are  the  computation  of  livestock-feed 
ra.tios;  the  determination  of  price-making  factors;  the  appraisal  of 
farm  values  for  loan  purposes;  the  estahlisbiient  of  flexihle  contracts 
for  land  rents;  and  the  determination  of  flexible  fees  for  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle  in  national  parks. 

Uses  Require  Ccmparahility  in  Time  and  Sps^ce: 

These  uses  h.sjvc  one  characteristic  in  coimion  -  they  demand 
comparahilit;/'  over  a  consideraole  period  of  time.     In  improving  the 
accuracy  of  our  current  price  estimates,  the  problem  of  adjusting 
historic  series  tea  corparaole  "basis  should  not  "be  neglected. 
Changes  in  the  price  level  are  most  frequently  summarized  with  index 
numbers.    The  index  numbers  of  local  market  prices  of  farm,  products 
extend  over  a  period  of  2S  years,  with  the  base  in  the  5~7sar  period, 
August  1909~J^y  191^*    The  price  series  for  individual  com-modities 
that  a.re  used  in  the  construction  of  these  indexes  are  also  employed 
in  the  determination  of  cash  farm  income.     Comparability  is  essential, 
if  valid  rela-t  ion  ships  are  to  be  determined  and  reliable  price  fore- 
casts made  in  the  outlook  xvork  of  the  Burea,u.     Comparability  over 
time  is  of  primary?-  importance  if  cur  .series  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  are  to  be  of  value  for  other '  purposes.  .. 

Geographic  or  s-p.a.t i al  c orrp e.v ab i  1  i t y  in  our  price  series  is  of 
equal  importance  to  comparability  over  time.    The  effects  of  many 
factors  can  be  conveniently  summarized  only  by  a  geographic  picture 
of  prices.    This  picture  cannot  be  obtained  in  its  proper  perspective 
unless  the  data  are  compara.ble  geographically.  ■ 
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An  increasing  cLenancl  has  appeared  in  recent  years  for  the 
"breakdoxm  of  our  State  price  estinates  "by  price  reporting  districts, 
The  smaller  the  area  for  which  estimates  are  made,  the  greater  the 
emphasis  that  must  "be  put  on  geographic  comparahility  if  these  esti- 
mates are  to  retain  their  signif icance. 

Oomparahility,  therefore,  is  the  one  factor  that  perhaps  should 
De  given  foremost  consideration  in  the  estimation  of  local  market 
prices.    All  series  used  in  the  computation  of  farm  income  or  index 
number  construction  must  "be  as  comparable  as  possible  for  the  entire 
period  covered  including  the  base  jperiod  I9IO-IU.    The  fundamental 
objective  is  the  measurement  of  change  in  prices  over  time  and  sioace.  - 
Any  compromising  of  the  principle  of  com.parability  can  end  in  no 
result  other  than  the  wealcening  of  affected  series. 

Estimates  Should  Approximate  Actual  Level  of  Prevailing  Prices: 

Regardless  of  the  ability  of  reported  series  to  show  changes  in 
prices  received,  it  is  the  ultimate  goal  to  approximate  a  price  which, 
when  multix^lied  by  total  sales,  will  give  the  total  dollars  received 
for  agricultural  marketings,    A  word  of  caution  needs  to  be  sounded, 
however,  against  too  zealous  attemiots  to  a^jproximate  more  nearly  this 
actual  level  for  individual  commodities  before  the  entire  series  is 
revised  and  made,  as  comparable  as  possible*    The  principle  of  compara- 
bility can  easily  be  vitiated  if  current  prices  are  estimated  on  one 
basis  where  an  unrevised  historic  series  has  been  built  u^)  on  another. 

i'ield  statisticians  probably  are  often  faced  with  local  pres- 
sure to  adjust  prices  where  present  quotations,  as  reported,  are  not 
altogether  reipresentative.    This  sort  of  criticism  is  most  likely  to 
appear  v/here  benefits  nay  be  at  stalre  to  be  secured  from  crop  adjust- 
ment, marketing  agreement,  and  surplus  buying  X-^^^grams.    To  overlook 
such  bias  would  be  a  violation  of  the  ethics  of  our  profession. 
Prices  should  not  be  published  that  would  permit  biased  long-time 
comparisons.    This  is  stressed  because  the  Pric-e  Section  in  Washington 
has  not  been  free  from  the  direct  influence  of  x^ressure  groups  that 
■have  desired  to  sacrifice  comparability  to  'obtain  larger  G-overnnent 
payments.  1.         .  . 

Because  of  the  importance  of  comparability  in  all  statistical 
series,  including  prices,  let  us  examine  the  term,  at  somxe  length  and 
XoarticuLarly  its  application  to  xorices  received  by  farmers.  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  comxDarability  might  be  stated  as  sianilarity 
in  regard  to  basis  cha,ract eristics.    Wio-t  are  the  basis  characteris- 
tics of  ideal  local~m£irket  x>^ice  series? 

Basic  Characteristics  of  Prices-Heceived  Series: 

The  time-honored  definition  of  our  series  of  prices  received 
for  farm  products  is  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  when  the 
product  first  changes  ownership  on  the 'local  market. 
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The  local  market;  The  term  "local  market"  is  not  definable  in  a 
•  strict  sense,    ^farmers  "buj^  and  sell  at  the  farm,  in  local  trading  areas, 
in  nearlDy  larger  villages  and  cities,  and  in  the  more  remote  markets 
that  are.  reached  "by  railroads,  trucks  and  "boats.    The  trading  area  in 
v/hich  the  farmer  sells  his  product  has  beei;!  expanding  d^jring  the  last 
two  decades  and  does  not  necessarily  rema.in  fixed  even  for  one  farmer. 

Concept  of  gross  -price:  Cur  definition  of  prices  received  v/ould 
differentiate  clca^rly  cetv;een  "net  returns"  and  price.    Price  is  the 
per-unit  exchange  value  in  terms  of  money  at  the  time  and  place  the 
product  is  sold.     "ITet  returns",  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  thought 
of  as  that  portion  rena.ining  after  the  e^^onses  of  ma,rketing  ha.ve  heen 
deducted  from  the  price.    At  times  other  e^openses,  such  as  lia^rvesting 
ajid  hauling  costs,  c?.re  deducted  in  the  determination  of  "net  returns" 
and  production  e^rpenses  may  mount  to  a  point  v;hero  there  are  no  "net 
returns". 

Corn-no  site  nature  of  local-market  --.rices:  Average  prices  received 
by  farmers,  in  addition  to  being  gross  prices,  are  composite  prices. 
The  para.gra.ph  at  the  top  of  each  questionnaire  requests  the  price 
reporter  to  quote  a  f ignore  which,  if  multiplied  by  total  sales,  would 
give  the  totaJ.  cash  income  received  by  farmers.    An  ideal  average  of 
the  quotations  ret^orned  by  reporters  in  each  State  would  represent  an 
average  of  all  sales  in  all  parts  of  the  State.    This  ideal  average 
requires  proportionate  re-presentation  of  all  sub-divisions  of  the  area 
from  which  the  sample  is  dravm  and  such  distribution  for  one  item  may 
not  give  a«  proportionate  distribution  for  another. 

State  and  .national  avers.ges  of  prices  no"V'  only  approximate 
proportionate  representation  of  all  geographic  subdivisions.  The 
weighting  system  currently  in  une  generally  employs  production  rather 
than  sales  estimates  as  weighting  factors,  because  data  are  not  avail- 
able cuxrently  for  sales  v/cights  by  districts. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  definition  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
also  v/ould  require  proportionate  representation  in  the  sample  of  all 
grades  a.nd  qualities  of  a  product  going  to  market.    Prices  of  each 
grade  and  quality  of  a  product  sho-jld  be  represented  in  the  rdd-month 
average  in  proportion  to  the  relent ive  voliime  of  sales  of  each  kind  and 
grade. 

There  is  a.  tendency,  hov/ever,  for  a  corrospcndent  to  report 
prices  for  the  grade  and  q-aality  of  a.  product  comonly  quoted  in  his 
locality  rather  than  the  average  of  ail  classes  and  grades.  The 
problem  of  securing  adequate  representa,tion  of  a,ll  gra,des  and  classes 
in  the  respective  price  samples  thus  is  still  faj:  from  being  solved. 

The  ideal  average  local-market-price  series,  f-=arthermoro ,  v/ould 
require  proportionate  representation  of  a.ll  methods  of  sale.    The  bulk 
of  sales  of  farm  products  are  made  in  large  q-ioantities  at  wholesale 
prices.    A  variety  of  methods  of  sale  ajro  employed,  however,  pa.rticu- 
larly  in  the  case  of  fruits.    In  some  areas  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fruit  crop  is  sold  on  the  tree;  in  others,  at  the  packing  house 
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door;  in  still  others  packaged  in  "boxes  at  the  local  shipping  point; 
and  in  some  cases  at  terminal  auctions  or  overseas  markets*  Ideally, 
method  of  sale  must  "be  treated  as  another  varia"ble  affecting  the  level 
of  average  prices  and  placed  in  the  same  category  as  supply,  demand, 
dista.nce  to  market,  grade,  qua^lity,  and  other  price-determining 
factors. 

O'bviously,  the  computation  of  an  average  having  proportionate 
representation  of  all  methods  of  sale  is  not  easy.    It  requires  a 
methodical  approach  to  the  pro"blem.  and  involves  a  rather  full  knovrledge 
of  each  step  in  the  marketing  iDrocess  through  which  the  product  passes 
on  its  way  to  the  consumer. 

The  final  requisite  of  the  ideal  "composite"  local-market  price 
average  is  re-presentation  of  all  utilization  "blocks  sold.  This 
requires    representation  of  milk  sold  for  cheese-making,  condensing, 
and  evaporating,  as  vjell  as  that  sold  for  fluid  consumption  in  the 
determination  of  an  average  -pTlce  for  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  prices. 
It  requires  representa^tion  of  fruit  sold  for  processing  as  well  as 
fruit  sold  for  fresh  consumption.    Ifhere  some  utilization  "blocks 
appear  only  seasona,lly,  as  in  the  case  of    fruit  for  processing,  the 
pro"blem  can  "be  simplified  "by  restricting  monthly  prices  to  the  "block 
most  commonly  sold  and  reserving  the  full  utilization  "breakdovm  for 
the  estimates  of  season  averages. 

It  should  "be  noted  th.at  the  ideal  average  price  figure  would  not 
include  any  "block  unsold,  such  as  fruit  used  on  the  farm  where  grovm. 
This  pro*blem  does  not  concern  the  statisticia.n  in  the  determination  of 
cash  income.    Evaluation  of  prodiicts  used  a.t  average  prices  received 
for  cash  sables  offers  the  simx^lest  solution  when  calculating  the  total 
value  of  farm  T)roduction,    This  is  the  procedure  suggested  for  use  "by 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

Conformity  of  Present  Series  to  the  Ideal  Average: 

The  preceding  discussion  indicates  that  nsjurj  of  our  x^^resent 
series  do  not  conform  to  the  ideal.    Some  should  approximate  the  ideal 
"because  they  are  derived  from  reports  on  the  totaJ.  quantity  of  the 
product  sold  and  the  total  money  received.    This  approach  appears  to 
work  fairly  well  in  the  collection  of  wholesale  x)rices  of  milk. 

The  definition  of  average  x'^^ices  received  "by  famiers  allows 
free  play  to  all  the  factors  affecting  the  gross  returns.    It  permAts 
shifts  in  the  price  level  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  x^27oduction  of 
farm  I'^i'oducts;  in  the  a"bility  of  consumers  to  "buy  farm  x^roducts;  as  a 
result  of  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  surplus  and  deficit  areas 
of  production;  as  a  res'olt  of  changes  in  the  avera.ge  gra.de  and  quality 
of  a  product;  shifts  in  the  method  of  sale  of  farm  products;  shifts  in 
the  utilization  of  products  grovm;  and  fluctuations  in  any  other  local 
market  x^^ice  determining  factor.    The  ideal  average  local  market  price 
is  truly  a  cornqoosite  measure  of  the  effects  of  all  price-determining 
factors. 
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The  correct  •  interpretation  o,i  such  a  series  requires  a  recog- 
nition cf  its  conposite  natiire  and  a  realization  of  the  multifarious 
■factors  affecting  prices..   The  estimation  of  such  series  requires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  loccl  market  for  each  agricultural  product 
and  the  price-m-al^ing  forces  operating  therein. 

Conparahility  of  Present  Series:  . 

Most  of  our  x^resent  series,  though  not  conforming  to  these 
ideals,  do  not  scoffer  na,terially  from  lack  of  com-parahility  over  time» 
0?he7  have  Deen  collected  in  a  sim.ila.r  vay  throughotit  the  past  30  7ears. 
There  has  heGn  a  rather  genero.l  similarity  in  the  editing  of  reported 
fi.g-ares  during  this  x-^eriod.    Regular  submission  of  listing  sheets  to 
Washington  in  the  past  has  aided  materially  in  maintaining  geographic 
comparability  of  editing  practices  since  decentralization  of  the  price- 
collecting  work.    Averages  generally  have  been  weighted  sjid.  computed 
in  a  similar  wa3"  for  all  D.ajo.r  commodities. 

Changes  in  Tech_nique  and  Comparo.bility: 

Shifts  in  methods  of  price  estimating  must  be  made  with  extreme 
care  to  prevent  loss  of  comparability  in  continuous  series.  Even 
slight  changes  in  the  wording  of  questions  a-nd  instructions  are  some- 
times sufficient  to  affect  the  comparability  of  the  nev/  with  earlier  . 
data.    The  question  regarding  dry  beans  was  formerly  asked  on  a 
bushel  basis,  employing  the  same  unit  as  that  used  in  estimating 
yield  and  production.    In  I926,  the  ur^it  was  changed  to  a  hujadredweight 
basis.    This  resulted  in  a  complete  geographic  shift  in  the  bulk  of  the 
returns  from  deficit  to  surplus  areas  of  ijroduction.    The  shift  altered 
in  one  month  the  level  of  dry  bea^n  prices  reported  in  local  m.arkets, 
•although  no  change  occurred  for  many  varieties,  in  terminal-market 
quotations.    An  im-provenent  in  the  accuracy  of  cui-rent  indications  was 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  comparability  with  all  earlier  information, 
^vTien  inder  nULibers,  including  this  series,  were  constructed,  rather 
arbitrary  adjustments  in  the  bushel  series  had  to  be  made, 

■  -     Several  different  r:ethods  may  be  followed  in  adjusting  old 
series  of  prices  to  the  new  basis  when  questions  are  chcinged.  The 
adjustment  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  two  questions  for  a 
particular  item  during  the  transition  x-'O^riod,  ^showing  both  the  new- 
and.  old  questions  on  the  sane  inquiry.    Another  and  i:)erhaps  D.ore 
desirable  m.ethod  necessitates  the  use  of  a  si^lit  list  and  both  the  old 
and  new  questionnaires  for  a  period  long  enough  to  ax)i)roximate  the 
relationship  between  the  old  and  new  series,    ITeither  r.ethod  is  fool- 
proof, however,  a,nd  the  cliange  must  be  made  with  the  use  of  as  many 
safegua.rds  as  possible. 

Changes  in  the  sources  of  information  also  may  affect  the 
comparability  of  the  new  data.    A  recent  example  has  boon  su^iplied 
by  the  shift  in  the  source  of  information  used  in  the  estimation  of 
current  wholesale  x^rices  of  milk,    J'ormerly  these  data  vrere  obtained 
from  the  regula^r  list  of  general  x^3?ice  reporters  from  which  relatively 
few  reports  v/ere  secured.    These  usually  lagged  by  a  month  or  more 
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l^ehind  actual  changes  in  average  prices  received.    Wholesale  prices  of 
milk  are  now  secured  from  a  list  of  dealers  that  is  even  smaller  than 
the  nmher  of  general  reporters  replying  to  this  question.    But  the  new 
inquiry  is  arranged  to  ohtain  more  nearly  the  information  desired,  and 
information  is  solicited  from  sources  that  are  ahle  to  supply  the  most 
reliable  data  on  average  milk  prices*    Nevertheless,  differences  in  the 
level  of  T)rices  reported  "by  these  two  lists  were  sufficiently  large  to 
necessitate  the  revision  of  28  years  of  records  to  maantain  com^para- 
hility  throughout  the  published  series. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  an  actual  imiDrovemcnt  in  the  representa- 
tiveness of  the  sample  also  may  mar  the  comx^ar ability  of  a  price  series 
unless  steps  are  tcilcen  to  revise  historical  data  accordingly.    The  sub- 
stitution of  weighted  for  straight  averages  of  State  prices  about  a 
decade  ago  has  disturbed  the  comparability  of  some  x^^rice  series  now  on 
the  record.    The  acceptance  of  x^.rice  averages,  based  solely  on  check 
data  from  coDxiercial  areas  of  pro duct ion, would  materially  weaken  the 
compara.bility  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of  most  of  our  price  series  in 
cases  where  price  estimates  had  formerly  been  made  onthe  basis  of 
r exports  from  tho  State  as  a  v/hole. 

Imx^rovements  in  the  rex)resentativene8s  v/ith  rcsT)ect  to  the 
quality  or  method  of  sale  or  the  various  utilization  blocks  may  ruin 
the  coD-par ability  of  a  series  and  most  certainly  do  not  increase  its 
usefulness  for  many  x)iTJ^poses,  iinless  the  improvements  are  extended 
backward  throughout  the  years.    In  fact,  com,parability  is  of  such 
im;portance  in  x^^ice  series  that  tho  revision  of  historical  data  might 
well  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  release  or  use  of  imx^roved  estimates 
that  would  not  be  iirholly  comparable  with  earlier  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  desire  to  malce  our  estimates  come  as 
close  to  the  actual  facts  as  possible.    No  one  is  averse  to  mal<:ing 
im.provem-ents  and  we  all  welcome  constructive  suggestions.    Tho  insis- 
tence ux)on  coD-xDarability,  therefore,  should  not  be  looked  ux^on  as  a 
case  against  further  imiorovement.    Maintenance  of  comx^arability  will 
require  a  great  dea,l  of  work  on  the  revision  of  historical  series,  and 
v/ill  doubtless  delay  the  release  of  imxDroved  -price  statistics.     It  is 
essential  that  all  of  us  should  fully  realize  the  resxoonsibility  of 
this  Division  in  x^^roviding  the  acini nistrat or s  of  cilX  prograxis  for 
agricultural  betterment,  and  other  users  of  these  data,  with  x^rice 
statistics  that  can  be  used  for  making  valid  and  un.biased  comparisons 
not  only  in  time  but  also  in  space. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  LOCAL  MARKET  PRICES 

3.  Ut  ICienhols,  - 
■  Statistician,  North.  Daliiota  • 

PRICES  RECEI^rSD  BY  EAFi/IERS 

Mro  Hale  has  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  growing  importance 
of  our  farm  price  series.    We  have  heon  made  to  realize  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  maintaining  comparability  in  the  price  scries,  not 
only  as  to  time  "but  as  to  space. 

With  compcarahility  of  primary  importance,  we  still  would  be 
failing  to  fulfill  our  function  completely  if  v/e  did  not  make  every 
effort  to  have  our  price  estimates  approximate  the  act-ual  level  of 
prevailing  prices.    In  fact,  in  our  opinion,  this  goal  is  very  nearly 
of  equal  importance  to  comparability* 

The  price  v/c  need  to  approximate  is  the  price  which  when 
multiplied  by  total  sales  will  give  the  total  dollars  received  for 
the  portion  of  the  product  marketed. 

Every  year  we  receive  some  criticism  of  our  potato  prices, 
always  to  the  effect  that  they  are  too  high,  and  always  coming  from 
surplus  areas.    Based  on  market  quotations  at  points  in  the  principal 
producing  areas,  our  prices  do  sometimes  sp-pear  high  and  doubtless 
are  too  high*    As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hale,  production  weights  are 
used.    Prom  75  "to  SO  x^er  cent  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  10  or  12 
counties,  v/hereas  close  to  9^  per  cent  of  the  marketings  come  from 
these  same  counties.    Therefore,  to  approximate  market  prices,  we 
should  use  monthly  quantities  marketed  by  districts  as  weights. 
Such  weights  are  not  available  at  present,  and,  consequently,  our 
xootato  price  series  will  have  to  be  continued  on  a  level  somewhat 
above  the  actual  level. 

Another  problem  developed  in  the  fall  of  1935  i^i  connection 
with  the  price  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.    The  1935  crop  was 
severely  damaged  by  rust  and  heat,  so  that  average  v/eights  were 
closer  to  Uc  pounds  than  to  a  normal  weight  per  bushel©    A  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  wheat  sold  fell  into  the  sample  grade.  When 
this  light  weight  wheat  began  coning  on  the  ma.rket,  it  wasn^t  long 
before  we  began  to  hear  from  various  sources  that  our  published  farm, 
price  did  not  at  all  represent  the  price  of  the  a,verage  grade  and 
quality  sold.    We  began  mailing  inquiries  and  became  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  reporters  were  not  reporting  average  prices  but 
rather  the  price  of  ITo.  1  dark  northern  wheat  as  recorded  on  the 
daily  price  cards  which  go  out  to  buyers  from  the  Minneapolis  Grain 
Bulletin.    The  reason  they  wore  doing  this  was  because  the  schedule 
asked  for  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.    Since  the 
light  weight  v/heat  only  weighed  ko  or  U5  pounds,  they  felt  they  should 
not  quote  the  prices  actually  received  for  it.    It  became  necessary  to 
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SDttempt  an  adjustment  in  the  series  to  "bring  it  closer  to  actual  prices 

and  yet  maintain  its  comiDara'bility  with  earlier  years.    To  do  this  vre 
secured  15tl'if-of-the-Lionth  card  prices  for  as  J.iany  points  in  each  dis- 
trict a.s  wG  could,  for  each  of  the  months  for  which  revisions  were 
needed.    We  tahulated  these  card  prices  "by  districts,  Gn.d  "by  months, 
and  weighted  the  averae'^es  secured  in  this  way  "by  the  proportion  of 
each  grade  of  wheat  received  at  the  Minneapolis  market  as  reported  "by 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service.    This  gave  a  new  series  of  dis- 
trict prices  for  each  month.    The  district  prices  "by  months  were  then 
weighted  "by  the  usual  production  x^'eights  to  secure  a  state  price  for 
each  month.    From  this  series  of  prices,  a  revised  series  was  adopted, 
m.ore  nearly  in  line  with  actual  market  prices  and  yet  compara"ble  to  the 
earlier  years.    We  concluded  from  this  study  that  since  the  general 
practice  appeared  to  he  to  report  Ho.  1  card  prices  v/hich  did  not 
exclude  freight,  our  grain  price  series  were  pro"ba'bly  on  too  high  a 
level  "by  the  amouiit  of  freight  to  the  Minneapolis  market.  Whether 
this  is  true  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  series,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say,  hut,  if  so,  it  should  he  relatively  sir.ple  to  "bring  the  series 
down  to  a  lower  level. 

It  is  my  helief  that  editing  of  the  data  should  be  held  to  a 
D.inim-an.    This  is  only  in  accord  with  the  standard  which  has  hcen  set 
up,  that  the  average  price  shall  represent  an  average  of  each  grade 
and  quality  of  a  product  sold,  and  we  know  that  for  some  iDroducts, 
especially  livestock,  there  is  an  extremely  wide  price  margin  between 
the  good  and  the  poor  grades,  and  it  is  these  extreme  jprices  which  we 
are  often  inclined  to  edit  out. 

As  a  result  of  this  price  vdiscussion,  I  helievc  we  are  likely 
to  secure  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  changing  the  methods  of  estir.ating  current  prices,  and  of  the 
importance  of  avoiding  mailing  any  changes  which  would  tend  to  upset 
comparahility  unless  it  is  possible  to  revise  the  historic  series  to 
the  new  basis.    Undoubtedly  there  are  price  series  in  every  State 
which  can  be  broug3:it  nearer  to  the  actual  market  prices  and  at  the 
same  tim-e  the  historic  series  can  be  revised  and  its  comparability 
maintained. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MARK5]T  FRIC3S  RECEIVED  BY  FAPaMSRS 

Richard  C,  Ross 
Idaho 

*** 


I  shall  try  to  do  three  things:  (a)  present  a  few  examples  of 
price  estimating  difficulties  encountered  in  Idaho  which  I  "believe 
should  also  iDe  fairly  typical  of  problems  in  other  states;  (h)  summa- 
rize a  few  of  the  grievances  some  of  the  field  men  hold  against  the 
Price  Section;  and  then  (c)  present  my  suggestions  of  some  things 
that  could  "be  done  to  improve  our  price  estimates. 

A.  EXAMPLES  OF  PRICE  ESTIMATIIIG  DIFITICULTIES  IN ,  IDAHO 

The  examples  I -quote  all  relate  directly  to  Idaho,,  "but  I  "believe 
the  fundamental  theories  involved  will  also  apply  to  most  other  states. 

(l)  Potatoes;    Up  to  a"bout  1900  there  was  practi caller  no  commer- 
cial production  of  potatoes  in  Idaho.    Up  to  ahout  1917,  practically 
the  entire  commercia.l  production  was  of  the  Rural  variety.     G-rades  and 
inspection  were  developed  rapidly  after  a"bout  1922  "but  as  long  as  the 
Rural  was  the  chief  variety,  only  one  grs.de  (U»S,  No.  l)  was  commonly 
used.     Since  a"bout  1924  the  Russet  has  "become  the  most  important 
variety  and  the  Russet  is  sold  under  a  nunher  of  different  grades. 
Too,  there  have  "been  changes  in  methods  of  srle.    During  the  Rural 
period,  most  farmers  sold  their  potatoes  in  sacks;  more  recently,  sales 
of  potatoes  on  a  "bulk  "ba.sis  have  cone  to  be  the  rule  and  now  practicsj- 
ly  all  quotations  are  based  on  a  b'olk  price. 

When  Mr.  Eale  mentioned  13  different  methods  of  sale  of  potatoes 
in  one  area  at  one  time  or  another  during  a  decade,  he  neglected  to  say 
that  we  failed  to  tell  him  about  three  or  four  other  sale  bases  and  that 
all  these  were  utilized  in  a  period  of  one  month. 

None  of  the  cha-nges  in. methods  of  sale  happened  suddenly,  but 
each  development  resulted  in  some  shifting  of  the  price-determining 
factors,    7/hen  it  is  discovered  that  the  current  series  is  not  accura,te, 
one  wonders  how  it  will  be  possible  to  co:istruct  a  revised,  comparable 
series  under  the  philosophy  of  comparability  followed  by  the  Price 
Section,    This  is  especially  true  since  the  check  data  now  available 
and  acceptable  for  indicating  price  trends  cannot  be  obtained  for  all 
the  years  in  the  series,  and  if  it  were,  would  not  be  applicable  to  all 
years.     It  is  not  possible  to  adjust  earlier  estimates  with  current 
check  data-pri  oe  relationships  because  the  Board  estimates  themselves 
la.ck  comparability  with  themselves  from  .month  to  month  and  from  year 
to  year. 

Thus,  unless  we  can  unearth  data  to  bridge  the  gap  in  the  earlier 
years,  we  are  in  the  position  of  perpetuating  errors  indefinitely  if  we 
follow  the  Board^s  philosophy  instead  of  correcting  known  errors  through 
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the  years  for  which  check  data  are  availalDle.  At  least,  it  would  seen 
advisable,  to  us,  to  correct  demonstrated  errors  in  the  month-to-nonth 
trends,  even  though  the  price  level  itself  remains  uncorrected, 

(2)  Beans;     Our  bean  crop  is  groan  primarily  in  two  centralized 
areas.    Around  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  six  irrigated  coun- 
ties in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  (about  half  in  one  county)  and 
about  8  per  cent  in  a  relatively  snail  non-irrigated  section  of 
northern  Idaho.    In  the  main  area,  the  principal  varieties  are  G-rea.t 
Northerns,  Small  Rods,  and  garden  varieties  contracted  for  seed 
purposes.     In  the  northern  Idaho  area  the  principal  variety  has  been 
Small  Whites,  but  in  the  last  year  or  tv/o  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
shift  to  seed  beans.  Kidneys,  and  some  other  edible  varieties. 

All  the  commercial  beans  in  the  main  section  are  .inspected  and 
sold  on  grs.de;  the  seed  beans,  of  course,  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  a 
contract  price;  both  are  sold  on  a  cleaned  basis,    North-Idaho  beans 
are  usually  sold  by  the  farmer  in  dirt  and  7/ithout  inspection. 

It  has  long  been  noted  that  aids*  indications  did  not  adequately 
reflect  monthly  changes  in  price.    We  have  attributed  this  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a.  Tlie  schedule  question  -asking  for  the  average  price  of  all 
dry  edible  beans  does  not  and  cannot  elicit  the  joroper 
replies.    Production  of  each  of  the  varieties  is  pretty 
well  centralized  fxnd  dealers  usually  neke  a  specialty  of 
handling  one  variety.    Consequently,  the  dealer  reports  on 
the  type  and  variety  in  which  he  is  m.ost  interested, 

b.  Beans  in- the  main  section  are  sold  almost  entirely  on  gra-dc, 
with'Uo  S,  No,  1  as  the  standard.    Dealers  and  sellers, 
alike,  therefore,  have  ho  interest  in  the  proportions  in  the 
various  grades ,  but  think  entirely  in  terns  of  the  base 
grade.    Therefore,  practically  all  reported  prices  relate  to 
the  U,  S.  No,  1  price  of  the  variety  quoted, 

c.  Prices  of  the  different  varieties  fluctuate  7/idely  and 
pretty  much  independently.    Ordinarily,  Great  Northerns  are 
our  most  valuable  edible  bean;  this  year  Small  Reds  are 

•  materially  higher  than  G-rea-t  Northerns*  ' 

d.  ^Because  of  these  factors  it  is  practically  impossible  to 

control  the  sample  so  as  to  obtain  proper  representation 
in  number  of  reports,  of  quantities  of  the  different 
va-rieties,  or  the  various  grades,  and  from  the  va.rious  geo- 
graphical areas  being  sold  each  month, 

e.  The  problem  was  further  complicated  last  year  by  high  price 
and  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  low  quality  beans 
which  would  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  lowest  existing 
grades,    A  new  grade  was  established  to  meet  the  situation 
but  no  price  quotations  v/ere  ever  published  on  the  new  grade. 
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:  f .    Prices  of  the  contract  seed  beans  are  practically  ■unavail- 
able.    The  contracting  companies  do  not  publish  or  even 
furnish  either  total  acreage  or  total  production.  Prices 
for  individual  varieties  are  sometimes  quoted,  but  since 
yields  vary  widely  between  varieties,  avera.^e  prices  are 
almost  a  complete  secret,  ■  Even  if  the  pric-es  were  Imown, 
there,  would  still  be  the  problem  of  determining  when  they 
should  be  applied,  as  payments^are  made  over  a  relatively 
short  period  after  delivery  to  the  seed  houses. 

Our  studies  have  not  progressed  far ■ enough  to  determine  how 
accurate  is  the  level  of  the  historic  bean  price  series.    However,  since 
inspections  by  grade  and  by  variety  of  85  to  95  per  cent  of  the  commer- 
cial crop  are  available'  currently  and  since  local  ma.rket  prices  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  available,  ?/e  feel  that  we -have  a  very  good 
basis  for  determining  the  month-to-month  trend  of  prices. 

(3)  Alfalfa  Seed;     This  is  another  crop  for  which  our  series  of 
prices  seems  to  be  inadequate-    At  the  present  tine,  Idaho  produces, 
proba,bly,  more  certified  Grinm  seed  than  any  other  state  in  the  country, 
but  one  has  to  go  back  only  a  few  years  to  reach  a  period  when  certi- 
fied seed  production  was  negligible,  and  only  a  little  farther  to  the 
tine  when  there  was  little  connercial  production,     Idaho  seed,' 
especially  certified,  al.sc  ordinarily  commands  a  premium  of  several 
cents  a  pound  over  seed  from  the  other  major  producing  areas,  even  in 
home  markets. 

This  .is  a  commodity  for  which  we  obtain  relatively  few  reports, 
due  to  the  fa-ct  there  are  relatively  few  buyers  'and  also  because  many 
of  the  buyers  are  of  the  type  that  ca,nnot  be  reached  by  our  monthly 
schedules.     The  Board,  therefore,  is  likely  to  feel  that  our  samples 
are  small  and  inadequate  oven  tiiough  the  individual  reports  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  best-injfomed  men  in  the  business,  and  our  small  samples 
may,  at  times,  include  reports  from  firms  buying  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  crop. 

The  estimating  difficulties  may  be  classified  about  as  follows: 

a.    The  Board  insists  that  prices  be  based  largely  on  dirt 

weight,  though  the  schedule  does  not  specify  whether  cleaned 
or  dirt  weight  prices  are  desired.     Idaho  production,  a-s 
nearly  as  we  can  determine  from  crop  check  comparisons,  is 
estimated  primarily  on  a.  cleaned  weight  basis.     Thus,  our 
prices  mtist  also  be  estimated  on  a  cleaned  weight  basis  if 
they  are  to; be  used  for  computing  income  estimates  or 
indexes,-  Sales,  of  course,  ate  made  on  both'bases,  but 
mostly  "On  cleaned  weights.     This  is  one  example  of  a.  com- 
modity for  which  prices  must  be  estimated  on  the  same  basis 
as  production  since  there  is  no  information  available  on 
proportionate  quantities  sold  clean  and  in  dirt  and  since 
these  proportions  vary  T/idely  from  season  to  season  and  from 
month  to  month,    For  this  reason,  no  assumption  of  these 
proportions  can  be  accepted  for  general  use. 
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"b,    The  Board*  s  habit  of  adjusting  Idaho  Prices  to  Board' s 
prices  for  other  states  has  often  resulted  in  ludicrous 
estimates,    For  instance,  about  a  year  ago,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  seed  in  Idaho  and  some  quantities  of  seed  from 
other  areas  were  shipped  in,  chiefly,  I  "believe,  from  Utah 
and  Arizona,    This  out-of-state  seed  was  retailing  in 
Idaho  at  4  to  6  cents  per  pound  less  than  Idaho  seed  of 
comparable  grades,  but  in  several  months  when  .this  situa- 
tion prevailed,  Board  prices  did  not  substantiate  this 
spread.    This  was  an  unusual  situation,  in  that  Idaho's 
1936  crop  was  nearly  a  failure,  while  Utah  produced  a- 
fairly  good  crop.    The  usual  relationships  between  Idaho 
and  Utah  prices,  therefore,  were  upset,  and  it  was  not 
logical  during  this  period  to  adjust  trends  in  one  state  . 
directly  with  trends  in  other  states  where  conditions 
differed, 

c,    We  also  have  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  separate  schedule 
indications  for  G-rimm  and.  Common  seed  and  of  estimating 
-the  price' of  all  alfalfa  seed.    We  do  not  get  reliable 
indications  of  G-rimm  and  Common  production  until  pra.cti- 
cally  all  of  the.  season's  crop  is  sold, 

dim  "There  is  the  difficulty  of  estimating  alfalfa  seed  prices 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  although,  except  for  the  seed 
handled  and  sold  by  a  cooperative,  pra-ctically  all  of  the 
seed  is  usually  sold  within  six  months  of  harvest. 

e.    This  is  another  price  series  in  which  the  month-to-month 
arid  year-to-year  price  appears  not  to  be  comparable,  being 
sometimes  low  and  sometimes  high.     We  can  see  no  objection 
to  correcting  the  current  price  levels  when  a  condition 
such  as  this  prevails,  especially  since  it  might  prove  to 
be  impossible '  to  obtain  da. ta  with  which  to  correct  early 
estimates. 


It  m.ust  be  admitted  that  the  qtiestion  of  compara.blli ty  arises 
immediately  if  it  is  true  that  production  and  price  are  estimated  on 
different  bases  in  Idaho  and  other  states.    On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
of  no  way  of  revising  Idaho  production  estimates  from  essentially  a 
cleaned  base  to  a  dirt  weight  base,  since  check  data  are  not  available 
for  more  than,  a  few  years,,  and  since  the,  cl,ean-out  varies  so  widely, 
probably  "from  25  to  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 

(4.)  Wool :     I  was  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Hale's  statement 
that  "idea!  average  requires  proportionate  representation  of  all  sub- 
divisions of  the  area  from,  v/hich  the  sample  is  drawn."    This  brings  to 
mind  our  difficulties,  in  estimating,  wool  prices. 

I  presume  that  nea.rly  all  the  Western  Range  State  Statisticians 
who  must  estimate  the  price  of  over  tv/o-thirds  of  the  national  wool 
clip,  experience  about  the  same  troubles  as  ?/e  do  in  Idaho.  . 
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By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  wool  is  sold  to  out-of-state 
"buyers.     Some  of  these  come  into  the  state  during  the  tu^ring  season, 
"but  maintain  no  permanent  offices  in  the  state.    Much  of  the  wool  is 
stored  in  Portland  or  Boston  pending  actual  sale,  and  the  sales  are  not 
made  to  agencies  located  within  the  state.    This  type  .of  "buyer  is  not 
represented  on  our  mailing  lists.. 

In  fact,  generally  speaking,  the  only  wool  reports  we  receive 
from  schedules  are  from  the  small  "buyers  who  "buy  in  snail  lots  from 
farm  flock  operators,  for  consolidation  into  lots  large  enough  to 
interest  the  real  wool  "buyers.     They  pay  prices  which  do  not  fluctuate 
with  market  prices  or  with  prices  paid  "by  the  "buyers  mentioned  pre- 
viously who  are-  not  represented  on  our  lists. 

This  is  not  a  condition  which  can  "be  remedied  "by  list  clerks, 
even  in  the  offices  which  hpve  them. 

Insofar  as  we  can  . see,  it  can  "be  corrected  only  by  the  use  of 
independent  check  data,  some  of  which  will  "be  confidential  in  nature 
and  not  of  the  ty-ge  which  can  "be '  ta'oulated  as  a  definite  indication. 
A  good  exa.mple  of  this  is  the  series  of  estimates  we  in  the  Range 
States  prepared  for  Mr.  Beier  last  year  showing  the  nunt^ers  of  fleeces 
sold  and  average  prices  hy  months.     Cur  Idaho  estim.?.tes  were  prepared 
largely  hy  the  Secreta.ry  of  the  Wool  Growers  Association  who  had 
personal  knowledge  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  transactions  and  v/ho 
had,  in  addition,  access  to  records  of  the  "banks  and  finance  agencies 
which  deal  largely  with  sheepmen.     The  ccnpa.rison  i.s-  as  follows: 


COMPABA.TIVE 

WOOL  FRIG 

D  DATA 

^  IDiUIO 

A  i 

d  s 

Wool  G-roY7ers 

Month 

No. 

Str. 

<? 

Wtd. 

A 

V'' 

Statist 

Board 

t 

'7* 

. 

Fleeces 
(000) 

Price  Per  Lh, 

1937 

January 

7 

52c0 

31,9 

32 

32 

200 

35 

Pe"bruary 

9 

33o9 

.33c9 

32 

33 

75 

34 

March 

12 

32.8 

32.9 

32 

32 

250 

35 

April 

18 

33.9 

34.0 

34 

34 

200 

35-3/4 

May. 

14 

34.0 

34«1 

34 

34 

10 

31 

June 

13 

31,0 

30.7 

31 

31^^ 

20 

32 

July 

5 

32.4 

32.7 

32 

31 

20 

32 

August 

2 

28.0 

29.7 

31 

50 

■  5 

30-1/2 

It  will  "be  noted  that  the  Statist's  record  is.  not  clear  or  con- 
vincing, "but  his  reconmendations  were  influenced,  in  many  instances,  "by 
the  feeling  that  the  indications  would  be  followed  anyway.    Please  note 
that  the  Aids' and  Board  we  re!  low  in  each  of  the  months  in  which  sales 
of "range  wool  were -heavy;  that  they  were  high  in  May,  the  first  month  in 
which' high  priced  of fers  were;not  made  for  ra.nge  v/ool;  and  that  the  aids 
do  pretty  well  when  range  wools  are  not  selling. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  historic  Board  wool  prices  are 
more  consistent  or  accurate  than  during  this  period,  and  believe  it 
would  be  advis3.ble  to  take  steps  to  correct  current  estimates  of  this 
commodity  even  though  it  may  not  now  be  possible'  to  obtain  check  data 
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i,7ith  Y/hich  to  revise  the  entire  series.    Merely  iDecause  the  aids  were 
inadequate  in  the  past,  and  because  no  other  reliable  infornation  may  "be 
available  is  no  good  reason  for  continuing  an  inadequate,  series, 

(5)  Hay;    Hearly  every  irrigated  section  in  the  state  produces 
more  ha,y  than  can  be  fed  to  livestock  on  the  farms  where  produced..  This 
surplus  hay  usually  is  sold  to  range  stocfeien  v/ho  bring  their  sheep  into 
the  irrigated  valleys  in  the  winter  months  and  feed  them  on  the  fo-rms 
where  the  hay  is  produced.    Thus,  the  bulk  of  the  hay  sales  are  made 
directly  between  the  farmer  and  the  sheepmran,  with  the  purchase  price 
covering  not  .only  hay  but  also  such  other  services  as  stock  water, 
corrals,  lambing  sheds,  etc.    Very  little  of  our- hay  ever  passes  through 
the  hands  of  hay  dealers,  and  tha^t  is  sold  on  a  different  basis  and  on  a 
different  price  level  than  h£iy  which  is  sold  direct  to  stoclonen. 

Consequently,  we  have  another  example  of  our  schedules  not  reach- 
ing the  class  of  people  who  ca.n  furnish  essentiaj  and  accurate  price 
data,    A  couple  of  years  ago,  people  in  the  state  very  forcibly  reminded 
me  that  we  were  estimating  hay  at  $7,00  while  probably  over.  90  per  cent 
of  the  sales  were  made  at  about  $5,00, 

B.  yiBLD  OPPICE  GRIEVANCES 

I  hesitated  a  long  time  before  I  decided  to  present  this  part  of 
my  discussion  and  a  doubly  long  time  before  I  wrote  the  heading  which 
appears  over  it.    My  hope  is  tha.t  a  frank  discussion  of  some  of  the 
points  of  rather  general  disagreement  between  the  field  and  the  Ifashing- 
ton  office  will  lead  to  a  common. understanding  which  will  make  us  all 
feel  better  and  result  in  a  real  improvement  in  this  phase  of  our  work. 

The  Board's  policy  y/ith  respect  to  accepting  indications  does  not 
seem  to  be  sound.    This  policy  is  based  on  the  theory  that  if  indications 
were  accepted  in  past  yea.rs  and  if  there  is  no  comment  by  the  Statist  to 
support  deviations,  the  only  way  to  achieve  conpara.bility  is  to  accept 
the  indications.    It  often  a,ppears-  to  the  Statist  that  the  Board  assumes 
the  recommendation  not  to  be  even  an  independent  indication,  but  feels 
free  itself  to  deviate  from  both  the  indication  and  the  Statist  because 
of  accepted  trends  in  "other  states,"  or  other  similar  reasons, 

For  instance,  there  is  relatively  little  milk  retailed  by  the 
qua.rt  in  Idaho,  there  being  no  areas  of  dense  population.    The  price 
varies  currently  from  5  to  13  cents  per  quart,  ..  Samples  are  fairly  large 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation  in  distribution  of  returns.  If 
we  happen  to  get  a  goodly  number  of  5~cent  j^rices  one  month  and  10-cent 
prices  the  next,  it  is  obvious  that  the  indicated  trend  is  caused  by  a 
fluctuation  in  sample  and  is  false.    The  only  comparability  achieved  in 
accepting  both  indications  is  tha.t  of  a,nalysis.    As  an  example,  last 
October  26  aids  indicated  8,9  cents;  27  aids  indicated  9.2  cents  in 
November.    The  Board  took  9,0  in  October  and  9,2  in  November,  There 
were  15  identicals,  indicating  November  v/as  _98_  per  cent  of  October  but 
only  one  of  the  15  reported  a  change  in  price.    As  a  result  of  following 
the  indications  of  fluctuating  samples,  the  Board  prices  remained  high 
for  three  months,  but  are  now  back  to  the  October  level.    From  our 
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clDservation  of  identical  rex^orts  and  of  prices  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
towns  there  have  "been  no  general  price  chant^^ies  during  the  period. 

Lack  of  logical  reasoninr;  used  in  justifying  changes.  For 
instance,  consider  the  following; 

a,     "$.40  adopted,  rounding  dov7n  the  average  of  straight  and 
weighted  and  limiting  decline  since  last  month  to  a 
■  nickel,"    All  this  to  justify  a  change  of  1  cent, 

1),     "  ^Price,  ev^n  in  commercial  area,  h.igb.er  than  a  month 

ago,'-  The  reported  price  was  higher,  due  to  sample  fluc- 
tuations; actual  prices  were  low/er. 

I  do  not  "believe  the  reviewer  had  information  to 
justify  such  a  positive  statem.ent,  :  ' 

c.  "Held  up  to  Novemloer  level  in  a^bsence  of  comments.  Dairy 
markets  generally  firm  to  higher,"     This  applied  to  our 
retail  milk,  and  the  "fluctuations"  comment  had  heen  suh-, 
mitted  manyj  ma.ny  times  previously.    Distant  dairy  market 
trends  do  not  a.ffect  Idaho  reta.il  prices  quickly, 

d.  "Sample  ina.dequate  —  price  decline  limited  more  in  line 
with  indications."    If  sample  is  inadequate,  why  insist 
on  following  it? 

e.  "Please  send  duplica.te  comments  with  pi'lco  report.  Yours 
were  not  received  until  the  28th,"     Our  duplicate  was  a,ir- 

.  ma.ilcd  with  the  com-ments,  in  defiance  of  previous  instruc- 

tions; the  a„irmail  material  was  stamped  as  received  the 
25th  and  the  listing  s]i.eets  .thems elves  v/erc  stamped  as  ■ 
received  the  27th. 

f.  Sample  ,likel3r  to  "be  influenced  oy  reta.il  quotations  at  this 
time  of  year  J'    At  this  time  of  year,  practically  the  only 
farmer  sales  of  this  cojumodity  are  retail  sales  to  other 
farmers, . 

g«     "Adopted  figure  under  alfalfa.    Qiualitjr  doubtless  lower." 
This  was  grain  hay,  which  is  l077er  in  quality  tha.n  alfalfa, 
"but  which  is  grown  a.nd  sold  in  a  deficit  section  ahout  300 
miles  from  the  nearest  commercial  alfalfa  producing  area. 

The -price  section  se.ts  up  such  minute  and  detailed  instructions 
field  offices  as  to  appear  at  times  distinctly  dicta.torial  "but  often  wi 
out  cooperating  with  the  field  in  carrying  out  the  instructions.  For 
instance;' 

a.     Instructions  #360  stated  definitely;  "The  mail  transit  time 
of  each  report  should  "be  checked  carefully."    Yet  ,  the  date 
of  receipt  in  l7a^s]:iington  wa.s  stamped  on  only  six  of  the  12 
recommendation  sheets  sent  in  from.  Idaho  last  year. 
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"b.     Instru-Ctions  #361  (on  Prices  Paid  oy  Farmers)  starts  out  with 
the  underscored  all  caps  acbnonition  to  "PLSAS3  BMD  THESE 
■INSTRUCTIONS." 

c.    Editing  of  price  sheets  was  reviewed  "by  the  price  section  for 
a  long  time  after  the  tabulation  was  decentralized,  yet  list- 
ing sheets  for  the  pre-decentrali zed  period  have  never  "been 
sent  to  the  field  offices  so  that  field  men  could  compare 
samples,  editing,  and  ta"bulating  methods  directly.  These 
comiDarisons  are  essential  when  such  projects  as  revision  of 
entire  price  series  are  undertaken. 

If  the  field  man  makes  a  conscienti ous  effort  to  study  price 
conditions  in  his  state ,  it  is  logical  to  assurie  that  he  will  Tdo  more 
familiar  with  the  price  determining  factors  and  with  current  price  trends 
than  the  Washington  man  can  expect  to  "be,  yet  the  Price  Reviewers  do  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  the  field  anajysis  'oy  adjusting  recomriendations  on 
the  "basis  of  di3t8.nt  market  trends  or  on  the  "basis  of  trends  in  other 
states,  when  there  are  very  good  reasons  why  local  trends  do  not  coincide 
with  trends  in  the  distant  ma-rkets,  or  in  other  states, 

I  "believe  that  some  of  the  Price  Section's  strongest  arguments 
relating  to  compara'bility  are  ill-f o-iinded.    There  is  no  denying  the  need 
for  compara'bility  in  the  general  level  of  price  series,    Ho?/ever,  I  can 
see  no  excuse  for  demanding  the  strictest  compara'bilitjr  in  acceptance  of 
indications,  method  of  analysis,  and  the  like,  in  arriving  at  current 
estimates. 

In  other  words,  granted  that  comparability  of  the  general  level 
of  a;  scries  is  essential,  our  current  pro"hlem  is  that  of  indicating 
current  trends  accurately.     If  the  Idaho  potato  price  series  is  generally 
high,  as  we  suspect  it  may  "be,  we  still  should  D.ako  it  our  prime  motive 
to  reflect  the  current  ups  and  downs  of  iDOtato  prices  within  the  limits 
of  the  general  level  of  historic  price  estimates. 

If  it  can  "be  proved  that  sample  methods  used  in  the  past  are  not 
adequate  to  reflect  these  changes,  we  should  not  hesita.te  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  sampling  or  analysis  if  they  will  help  us  attain  our  o"bject- 
ive  of  month-to-month  and  year-to-year  compara'bility. 

The  Board^s  seeming  reluctance  to  admit  past  mistakes  often  makes 
field  men  feel  the  Price  Section  feels  it  can  make  no  mistakes,     I  know 
the  Price  Section  makes  no  pretense  of  infallibility  and  I  realize  the 
difficulties  involved  in  revising  numerous  indexes,  etc.,  to  correct 
for  individual  errors  in  particular  states.    However,  when  the  Board 
gets  off  to  a  "bad  start  on  a  commodity  which  may  "be  sold  over  a  compara- 
tively short  part  of  the  year,  and  when  the  Board  corrects  its  prices. to 
the  right  level  after  the  selling  season  is  over  without  revising  its 
errors  in  the  important  sales  months,  the  field  man  is  not  likely  to  "be 
Satisfied  that  justice  has  "been  done. 
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.  _  •    .-.     C.  SJTGG3STI0N3  FOR  IMPROYEl/IEIT" 

We  must  first,  of  course,  accept  the  .philosophy  of  comparaMlity 
over  time  and  space  as-  discussed  so  a^bly  "by  Mr,.  Ha.le,     This  is  essential 
Thus,  the  Board  naust  "be  responsible  for  defining  and  appraising  the  accu 
racy  of  the  level  of  the  price  series  and  the  comparalDili ty  of  the  level 
of  current  prices  with  the  level  of  historic  prices.     The  "board  must 
also  continue  to  "be  responsible  for  the  definition  of  the  ba.s is  upon 
which  prices  are  to :  be.' estimated.  w.-,.:.- 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  also  accept  the  philosophy 
that  current  estimates  must  reflect  acg'j.ratel^/  the  current  month-to- 
month  trends , . though  on  a  level  comparable  with  the  historic  scries. 

It  should  be  the  Statist's  distinct  responsibility  to  maintain 
this  current  comparability.     If  methods  used  i'n' the  pas;t--d^^^^  ade- 
quately reflect  these  current  trends,  they  should  be'  supplemented  by 
other  methods  J  or  perhaps  discarded.     I  am  convinced  th£.t  schedule 
surveys  cramot  be  expected  to  indica-te  accurately  the- price  trends  of 
certain  commodities,  .and  believe  we  should  be  continually  a,lert  in 
Searching  for  Sou2:ces:_of  a/iditional  indications, 

From  my  own  experience,  I  would  su.ggest  the  following  as  possible 
methods  of  improving. current  comparabili ty> 

Improvement .  of  .schedules;    There  is  m.'dch  to  be  done -with  the 
schedules.    Probably  r.any  questions  should  indicate  the  basis  of  the 
quotation  desired,  such  as  "all  sales,"  "pficked,''  "a;il  grades,"  etc. 
Some  questions  need  to  be  re-defined. 

.TfThen  these,  improvements  are  being  considered,  I  would  say  it  is 
most  -importa.n-t  tho.t --the  field  men  >e  ;';;;iven  o  chance  to  review  the  cor- 
rected schedules  before  thev  are  -orinted. 

r  .  -  t  .1 

In  this  connection,  I  was  gloA  that  Mr,  Hale  mentioned-  that  "even 
slight  changes  in  the  wording  of  questions  and  in  the  instructions 
accompanying  riailed  inqui?*ies  are  sometimes  s-^aff icient  to  affect  the 
comparability    of  the  new  with  earlier  data,"     Vifhen  the  new  schedules 
were  p-repared  this  winter  the  compositor  wrote:  ''Oats,  'per  bushel," 
instead  of  the  usual  "Oats,  per  bushel  of  32  pounds,"     In  Idaho,  oats 
and  barley  usually  sell  for' about  the  same  price  per  hundred  pounds,  so 
that  now- with -the  weight ,  of  the,  barley  bu.shel  def  ined  as  48  pounds  and 
the  oats  bushel  weight  Uixdcfined,  we  find"  a  large  n-ojiber  of  reports 
shewing  the  same  price  per  bushel  for  oats  and  barley.    This  is  neither 
correct  ^or<,CGnparable>  .  . 

Different  sources  of  price  reporters;  ■  Xih^n  perhaps  90  per  cent 
of  a  state's  hay  is  sold  directly  by  farcers  to  stockmen,  I  would  say 
that  the  place  to. :get  .intormation'is'from  either  .th^^  hay.,  grower /.or  the 
stockman..,  ..In  this  case.,-  it  might  be  advisable  tp..a.sk...thes.e. men.  .only 
.for  hay  prices-,; thus  "avoiding  bias  or  distortion  in  other  commodity    -  -r 
indications;-    These  sources  v/ould  not  "be  comparable  with  previous     ■  "' 
sources,  but  they  could  indicate  current  trends.  '■ 
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Use  of  News  Letters  to  Price  Reporters;    'The  news  letter,  proper- 
ly handled,  is  of  distinct  value  in  acquainting  correspondents  with  the 
©"bjectives  of  the  surveys,  the  definitions  of  terms,  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  data  are  put.    Most  of  us  field  men  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
undertake  new  ventures  of  this  kind,  "but  it  is  well  worth  consideration 
in  making  future  "budgets  and  plans. 

Identical  Taljulations;    These  have  proved  particularly  useful 
in  indicating  trends  of  commodities  for  which  widely  fluctuating  sam- 
ples are  ohtained,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  comment  on  retail  milk  prices 
in  Idaho.    My  experience  in  presenting  identical  indications  to  the 
Board  has  not  heen  productive,  la^rgely,  I  presume,  heca^use  a  continuous 
series  of  similar  historic  comparisons  was  not  availahle.    However,  they 
can  "be  extremely  useful  in  indicating  month-to-month  trends. 

Check  Data.:     This  subject  can  'be  made  so  far  reaching  and  "branch 
out  in  so  many  directions  that  I  hesitate  to  open  it  up.    The  value  of 
this  type  of  data  is  that  it  is  ordinarily  independent  of  our  usual 
sources,  and  that  it  either  represents  a  suiinary  of  a  large  volume  of 
sales  or  is  a  composite  of  opinions  of  a  nun"ber  of  persons  closely 
associated  with  the  sales  of  a.n  individual  commodity.    Check  data  are 
especially  useful  indi cantors  for  commercial,  speciaJ.ized  commodities. 

One  must  always  "be  careful,  though,  that  any  series  of  data 
a.ctually  reflects  price  changes  in  the  universe  "being  sampled,    A  very 
large  proportion  of  Idaho's  "butter,  for  instance,  goes  into  Los  Angeles, 
"but  current  price  changes  in  Los  Angeles  do  not  always  accompany  similar 
changes  in  Idaho  prices  of  either  "batter  or  "butt  erf  at. 

Market  Ne\vs  reports  a.re  prolific  sources  of  re]  ia"ble  check  data, 
if  properly  handled.    These  reports  usually  quote  prices  on  specified 
grades,  so  that  they  may  not  "be  entirely  accurate  unless  it  is  possilDle 
to  weight  the  prices  "by  grades,  "by  sales  "by  grades.    For  example,  a"bout 
90  per  cent  of  Idaho  potato  shipments  are  sold  under  inspection.  Thus, 
data  on  prices  "by  grades  and  inspections  "by  grades  are  availat^ble, 
Tifeighted  indications  from  these  data,  offer  relatively  accurate  guides 
not  only  to  price  trends  "bat  to  actual  prices, 

Newspaper  quotations  also  offer  many  possi"bili ties  of  check  data 
on  prices.    There  are  several  factors  which  must  "be  considered  in 
reviewing  newspaper  prices,  such  as  definition  of  commodities,  defini- 
tion of  areas  to  which  quotations  apply,  and  methods  of  weighting 
quotations  from  different  sections  of  the  universe. 

Another  matter  of  importance  in  using  check  data  v;hich  relate  to 
commercial  area  sales,  is  a  proper  method  of  weighting  commercial  and 
non-commercial  area  prices. 

Revision  of  Historic  Series;    When  tested  "by  the  theory  of 
comparability  over  time  as  well  as  "by  the  current  day  demands  of  actual 
accuracy  .1  feel  that  very  few  of  our  price  series  would  rate  very  high. 
At  least,  I  feel  this  is  true  in  Idaho,    Widespread  study  of  the  need 
for  revisions,  therefore,  would,  seem  to  "be.  in  order.    That  statement 
can  "be  made  very  easily,  "but  its  attainment  is  not  so  easily  realized^ 
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This  is  a  job  that  cannot; Ids- ;3.Qn'c  iTk^hOlly  in  the  Washin,??;ton 
office,  since  most  of  the'  check  da.' t a  and  "background  naterial  to  he  used 
in  testing  and  revising  are  not  availa.hlc  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  a  joh  which  the  field  nen  can  .acQonplish  in  their  spare  moments. 
It  will  necessitate  slow,  painstaking  labor  in  searching  out,  recording 
and  analyzing  supplemental  data. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  suggest  ways  or  means,  hut  I  T;ant  to  urge 
that  something  "be  done  soon.    A  project  such  as  this  may  call  for  addi- 
tional personnel  for  a  period;  it  certainly  will  call  for  additional 
funds  to  permit  adequate  field  investigations. 

Purthemore,  it  is  a  joh  which  should  not  he  delayed.    Much  of 
the  currently  useful  data  are  hard  to  find  next  year,  and  may  have 
disappeared  entirely  in  five  years, 

Mr.  Hale"  has  emphasi  ized  the  increasing  importance  of  our  price 
work.     Our  own.  experience,  I  helieve,  hears  out  his  emphasis.  It 
certainly  is  up  to  us  now-  to  demonstrate,  the  adequacy  of  aur  prices 
or  to.  take  steps  toward  making  needed  corrections. 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  PABMERS 


A»  R»  Sal) in, 
Statistician,  Price  Section 

%   4c   4e   *  9ic 


0"bjectives: 

Our  Division  is  charged  with  the  rcsponsilnlity  of  gathering 
data  for  computing  the  profit  and  loss , statenent  of  agriculture* 
In  "broad  outline  this  profit  and  loss  statenent  is  the  iDasis  and 
inspiration  of  agricultural  legislation  and  i^lanning.    At  present  our 
primary  indication  of  clianges  in  costs  consists  of  prices  paid  "by 
farmers*    For  this  purpose  price  index  numl)ers  are  constructed  to  give 
an  indication  of  changes  in  cost  of  a  fixed  till  of  goods,  for  use  in 
calculating  income  parity.    0?he  increasing  emphasis  on  income  parity 
makes  it  unlikely  that  this  demand  will  decline*    Price  data  for 
individual  commodities  also  are  in  great  demand  for  purposes  not 
covered  by  index  nmihers. 


Retail  Prices  of  the  Bureau  of  La"bor  Statistics: 

In  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics,  as  elsewhere,  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  cost  of  living  have  heretofore  received  scant  attention  com- 
pared with  income  items*    The  income  of  workers  is  covered  rather 
fully,  hut  their  cost  of  living  is  measured  only  hy  price  series  and 
index  numhers  for  fixed  hills  of  goods*    Prices  are  collected  for  a 
large  variety  of  cost  items  in  the  "budget  of  the  industrial  workers 
hut  actual  averages  are  jmhlishcd  only  for  food,  gas,  electricity  and 
coal*    Index  nurahers  are  prei^ared  and  published  for  allgroups  and  are 
recombined  with  some  differences  in  weights  to  form  a  cost  of  living 
index  v/hich,  in  reality,  is  but  a  price  index* 

The  bulk  of  the  commodities  priced  (clothing,  furniture,  etc*) 
are  collected  in  only  33  cities  ajid  from  relatively  small  numbers  of 
reporters*    Average  iDrices  are  not  imblishcd  for  these  items  because 
of  the  small  samples  and  the  absence  of  funds  for  revising  the  series 
on  a  comx^arable  basis*    Relative  i^rices  are  used  in  construction  of 
index  numbers  and  do  not  reflect  changes  in  average  prices  that  are 
caused  by  shifts  in  grade  most  commonly  sold* 

Retail  Prices  of  the  Burea,u  of  Agricijltural  Economics:  • 

Estimating  prices  paid  by  farmers  is  considera.bly  more  compli- 
cated than  preparing  the  retail  prices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics.   The  farmer  purchases  nearly  all  of  the  commodities  purchased 
by  the  wage  earner  and  also  must  buy  a  great  variety  of  commodities 
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for  use  in  production.    Prices  must  "be  collected  for  botli  kinds  of 
items  and  the  nunbers  and  kinds  of  commodities  used  "by  farmers  differ 
considera.'bly  throughout  the  United  States, 

While  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  collects  prices  on  ^35 
items  of  ur"ban  faiiiily  living  costs  alono,  we  list  only  2^9  items, 
including  "both  living  and  production  cost  items.     If  we  carry  out 
our  ohjectivos,  it  seems  apparent  that  some  e^zpansion  will  "be  neces- 
sary in  the  number  of  items  priced,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
income  parity  work.    On  the  other  hand,  if  wc  had  to  confine  our 
efforts  only  to  providing  "broad  indications  of  change  in  the  form  of  •• 
index  numhors  a  contraction  might  well  he  made  in  the  number  of  items 
priced. 

Retail  Outlets  Serving  Earners:  •   ■  \ 

At  present  the  data  used  are  representative  of  prices  at  inde- 
pendent stores  only.    Our  survey  of  stores  patronized  "by  farmers  made 
in  1935  revealed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  farm  trade  v/as  given 
to  other  types  of  retail  outlet.    Other  major  outlets  v;ere  chain- store 
organizations,  mail-order  houses,  and  cooiDerative  buying  associations. 
Our  problem  is  to  first  dctormino  the  outlines  and  relative  importance 
of  the  different  strata  in  the  retail-price  universe  and  then  to 
devise  means  for  getting  adequate  representation  from  each. 

Stores  Patronized  by  Parmer s: 

As  a  first  step  it  is.  suggested  that  the  survey  of  stores 
patronized  by  farmers  be  made  at  least  once  every  two  or  three  years. 
This  v/ill  provide  data  regarding  shifts  in.  farmer  buying  habits  and 
weights  for  combining  data  from  the  different  strata,  and  will  provide 
nev7  npjnes  of  prospective  price  reporters.    We  shotild  also  develop  our 
price-estimating  work  for  the  types  of  retail  outlet  now  being  covered. 

Mail  Order: 

Historical  series  of  mail-order  prices,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  from 
1910  to  1935  have  been  compiled.     It  is  proposed  to  bring  those  series 
to  date  and  to  keep  them  current.    As. soon  as  our  present  data  are 
placed  on  a  current  basis  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  number  of  mail- 
order firms  covered  as  well  as  the  niimber  of  catalogs  tabulated  if 
sufficient  help  becomes  available.    We  also  plan  to  expDJid  the  nuraber 
of  items  for  which  mail-order  estimates  arc  made  and  moke  current 
estimates  of  delivered  prices  on  a  State  basis. 
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Chain  stores: 

Before  we  can  dotomine  what  to  do  a'oout  chain-store  prices  we 
shall  have  to  asscnhlo  and  study  the  data.    It  appears  iDrohahlo  that 
there  are  significant  differences  "between  x:)rices  chxarged  by  the  larger 
chains  and  "by  the  local  indeT)endent  stores  for  some  connodities,  but 
we  do  not  know  v;hat  connodities  are  involved  or  how  large  a  chain  has 
to  be  before  significant  differences  appear.. 

Cooperative  Baying  Associations: 

CooiDcratives  handle  an  appreciable  jjortion  of  the  business  in 
a  nunber  of  articles  bought  by  farners,  such  as  farm  equipment  and 
auto  supplies,    Therefore,  we  must  nake  adequate  price  estimates  for 
commodities  handled  by  these  organizations,  and  keep  abreast  of 
developments  in  this  and  other  types  of  retail  outlets  serving  farmers. 

Second-hand  Goods  and  Auction  Sales: 

Still  another  stratum  of  the  prices-paid  universe  is  the  trade 
in  used  commodities.    Por  index  numbers,  this  fact  may  not  be  so 
serious  as  when  actual  average  lorices  are  sought.    On  the  other  hand, 
fluctuations  in  farm  purchasing  pov/er  may  cause  shifts  in  the  relative 
quantities  of  new  and  used  comraodities  purchased;  and  price  changes 
of  used  goods,  particularly  during  i^eriods  of  deiDresslcn,  may  be 
relatively  more  or  less  ths.n  v/ith  new  commodities  so  that  movements 
of  actual  prices  may  vary  from  those  of  new  commodity  averages  alone. 
When  the  Stores  Patronized  Survey  was  made  in  1935  appreciable 
number  of  faniiers  reported  that  they  bought  furniture  at  auction 
sales.    Farm,  machinery  is  frequently  traded  in  on  new  machines  and  , 
if  usable,  is  resold.    We  do  not  have  any  indication  of  the  volume  of 
such  salcso    Progress  toward  solution  of  this  problem  might  be  made 
if  speciaJ.  schedules  are  sent  to  regular  dealers  in  used  goods  or  to 
the  regular  lists. 

Improvements  in  Present  Service  : 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  largely  with  the  part  of  the  work  in 
the  Washington  office.    V/e  now  come  to  the  problem  of  estimating 
independent-store  prices  in  the  field  offices. 

Analysis  of  Samples: 

Before  any  intelligent  attack  on  the  problem  can  be  made  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  our  present  samples  to  obtain  indications  of  v;hat 
needs  to  be  done  and  how  improvem.ents  can  best  be  effected.    It  should 
be  pointed  out,  hov/ever,  that  sample  analysis  per  se  does  not  bring  a 
coD.plete  knowledge  of  the  universe.    Interpretation  of  results  must 
necessarily  be  based  on  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  universe  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sami^le  alone. 
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Mailing  Lists:  Size  of  Sample,  and  Precision: 

An  increase  in  the  num'ber  of  reports  ireceiYed  is  urgently  needed 
if  we  expect  to  attain  our  goal  of  accuracy  for  making  State  estimates*. 
Closely  associated  with  num'ber  of  reports  is  the-.necessity  for  regalar~ 
ity  in  number.    Wide  fluctuations  in  the  mrnberof  reports  received 
from  one  date  to  another  malic  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  com- 
parability or  to  approximate  the  actual  price  IcygI,    To  obtain  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  received  at  any  given  time  does  not 
appear  to  bo  so  difficult  as  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  returns 

In  securing  the  nomes  of  firm.s  to  be  circularized,  statisticians 
have  asked  their  Crop  reporters,  taken  names  from .telephone  directories 
or  business  directories  such  as  Dunn  a.nd  Bradstreet,  and  gone  to  State 
universities  or  State  tax  commissionse    In  some  cases  reporters  have 
been  recruited  from  names  secured  on  field  trips.    Advertisements  in 
local  nev/spapers  may  also  furnish  names  of  firms, 

Maintaining  lists,  0:1  the  other  hand,  is  a  more  difficult  and 
complicated  process  but  it  is  of  great  ir.portance^.    In  this  connection, 
certain  practices  that  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  Pivision  for 
some  time  include:"  (l)  ' list  work  to  keep  non-coopcrators.  weeded  out 
and  to  maintain  lists  of  prospective  reporters;  (2)  prompt  and  friendly 
replies  to  inquiries  or  requests  from  reporters;  (3)  systema^tic  use  of 
follow-ups  and  "missed  your  report"  slips;  (U)  sending  out  useful  and 
interesting  reports  and  news  letters  to  correspondents  in  return  for 
their  cooperation. 

■  Other  suggestions  th,at  have  not  been'  tried-  in  our  prices-paid 
work  include:  (i)  sending  out  duplicate  questionnaires  so  the  reporter 
can  keep  a'  recoi'd,  of  his  report,  and  (2)  supplying  reporters  with  some 
appropriate'  insignia  to  irdicate  that  they  are  price. reporters. 

Q;ae  s  t  i  onnai  r  e  s : 

Closely  tied  in  with  the  list  problem  is  the  matter  of  question- 
naires used.    Q;aestionnaires  tha.t  are  short  and  to  the  point  are  a'- 
great  help  in  maintaining  interest  of  rox:)orters  in  that  they  are  easier 
to  fill  out  and  taJ.re  less.  tine.     It  is  believed  that  our  i^resont 
schedules  could  be  sent  out  monthly  and  the  commodities  arranged  in  ■ 
such  a  v/ay  tliat  quarterly  prices  will  be  obtained  for  all  items  now 
priced.    At  the  sai".ie  tim-e  the  schedules  would  be  materially  shortened. 
Hecommendations  to  this  effect  are  now  being  considered  for  1939 
schedules. 

Any  extensive  revisions  of  schedules  v/ill  also  consider  the  ■    • " 
advisability  of  constructing  regional  schedules  in  order  to  avoid 
burdening  reporters  ail  over  the  country  v/ith- questions  oh  commodities 
or  specif ications  that  are  applicable  only  in  limited  afeas.  Sugges-- 
tions  from  the  field  statisticians  v/ill  be  welcome  in' this  regard. 
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Weighting  and  Identicals: 

It  appears  likely  that  we  shall  never  "be  ahle  to  sec-are  an  ade- 
quate nmber  of  schedules  for  some  conmodities  and  sone  states.  This 
nalces  it  more  necessary  to  weight  "by  districts  In  order  to  get  a 
representative  average.    Sone  systen  of  weights  for  price  reporting 
districts  should  he  devised  and  applied  to  prices  paid  hy -farmers  as 
soon  as  we  are  ahle  to  do  so.    Arbitrary  State  weights  must  nov;  he 
employed  in  the  deternination  of  United  States  price  averages.  These 
weights  have  heen  hased  on  such  general  considerations  a.s  farm  popula~ 
tion  for  food  and  clothing  weights,  acres  of  land  planted  to  different 
crops  in  the  case  of  special  machinery,  nunher  of  farms,  and  other  data. 
Reasonahly  accurate  district  weights  prohahly  could  he  arrived  at  on 
much  the  sane  hasis  as  our  present  State  weights  hut  we  would  still 
have  urgent  need  for  quantities  purchased  in  connection  with  the  income 
parity,  cost  of  living,  and  cost  of  production  estimates  required  Dy 
agricultural  legislation.  - 

The  use  of  identical  comparisons  should  ho  expanded  considerahly 
in  evaluation  of  ■  small  sami^les,  particularly  in  the  measurement  of 
relative  price  changes.    In  retail-price  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  identicals  are  used  exclusive3.y. 

Check  Data: 

One  serious  deficiency  in  our  retail-price  reporting  system  is 
the  lack  of  current  check  data.    lVh.olesale  prices  are  of  considerable 
value  for  this  puripose,  hut  unfortunately  much  of  the  available 
wholesale-price  data  are  not  obtainable  in  time  for  current  use,  have 
insufficient  breakdoi^m,  or  are  based  on  points  too  far  distant.  To 
some  extent  this  deficiency  can  bo  remedied  by  collecting  wholesale 
prices  from  all  sources  now  available.    Rot^^lar  price  lists  issued  by 
large  wholesalers,  newspaper  quotations,  sioecial  cata:.ogs  of  mail- 
order houses,  and  other  sources  ijrovide  more  current  cn.ck  data  if  we 
are  able  to  work  them  up. 

Another  important  source  of  check  data  has  been  used  to  some 
extent,  namely,  the  enumeration  of  prices  in. -one  store  of  each  t^^pe 
in  the  town  where  the  field  office  is  located.  Such  enumeration  in 
a  nearby  country  town  will  also  be  valuable  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
this  regularly.  This  practice  also  x^^^ovides  an  excellent  background 
of  information  regarding  sales  practices  such  as  grades,  weights,  and 
units  of  sale,  and  should  bo  adopted  in  all  field  offices. 

Coordination: 

At  present  the  prices-paid  work  is  decentrali2;.ed  but  not. 
adequately  coordinated.    The  Washington  staff  are  handicapped  by  lack 
of  actual  contact  with  field  problems  and  frequently  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  charge  that  we  are  too  academic    If  the  field  men  who  . 
are  in  Washington  on  crop  reports  could  remain  long  enough  to  work  on 
price  reports  also,  we  should  nake  som.e  progress  tov/ard  more  effective 
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coordination,  oven  if  this  is  practicable  only  a  few  tines  a  year, 
Sone  such  arranccncnt,  together  with  additional  travel  on  the  part  of 
the  Washington  staff,  appears  nore  nocessai'y  than  ever  now  that  listing 
sheets  are  no  longer  required  to  oe  sent  in  regularly.    If  nore  adequate 
coordination  is  not  provided,  wc  nay  soon  have  consideralDle  divergence 
in  methods,  in  vjhich  case  conparaloility  v/ill  he  seriously  threatened. 
Prox)Osed  increases  in  the  volune  and  conplexity  of  the  v;ork  also 
increase  the  necessity  for  adequate  coordination*     In  this,  as  in  other 
phases  of  the  work,  reconnendations  of  the  field  nen  will  he  v/elcome 
and  will  he  given  careful  consideratione 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  PAEI'CTS 


Prank  0.  Black, 
Statistician,  South  Carolina 


The  old  formula  for  malcing  a  ra.bhit  stew  began  v/ith  the  admonition 
to  first  get  your  rabbit,    Likev/ise,  the  first  consideration  of  the  field 
man  is  to  get  and  maintain  an  ade-q^uate  list  of  reporters,  which  has  been 
our  main  difficulty  in  securing  returns  on  prices  farmers  pay. 

Various  suggestions  v/ere  followed  for  obtaining  lists  of  merchants 
and  all  available  sources  hg.y.o  been  pretty  well  exhausted,  with  only  fair 
results.    A  further  effort  to  build  up  the  list  was  made  in  connection 
v/ith  our  regular  travel  last  summer  when  v/e  personally  contacted  a 
n-ujnber  of  prospective  reporters.    This  method  probably  brought  the  best 
results  of  any  one  particular  effort,  but  still  our  returns  are  not  as 
full  and  complete  as  desired.    The  present  efficiency  of  our  lists  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  v/hich  shows  the  percentage  of 
returns  from  the  March  193^  inquiries. 


Schedule 

Principal 
Commodity 

Number 
Mailed 

NTjmbor 
Returned 

Percent 
Returned 

Peed, seed 

127 

5U 

U2.5 

I4.55-.AC 

Clothing 

105 

1+6 

il3,S 

II-55-AP 

Pood 

200 

92 

U55~B 

Purniture 

93 

22 

23.7 

Bldg.  Material 

99 

32 

32.3 

Supplies,  etc. 

100 

35 

35*0 

Auto  supplies 

155 

65 

kl.o. 

All  groups 

S79 

3I+6 

39.^ 

As  will  be  noted,  our  best  returns  arc  on  food  and  the  poorest  on 

furniture.    Many  of  the  furnitui'o  dealers  contacted  reported  few  or  no 
sales  to  farmers. 

It  is  felt  that  available  mailing  lists  have  been  pretty  well 
exploited  and  little  improvement  in  returns  can  be  had  from  this  source^ 
However,  further  personal  contacts  are  xolaiined  in  the  course  of  travel 
this  simmer.    ¥e  also  contemplate  xje^rsonal  contact  of  local  merchants 
each  quarter,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  additional  effort  will  bring 
returns  up  to  the  desired  standard. 

It  seems  we  are  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  making  out 
with  about  the  present  number  of  returns  or  devising  some  additional 
mean.s  of  securing  price  quotations.  The  thoiight  of  employing  repre- 
sentatives in  certain  key  towns  or  counties  has  occurred  but  the  cost 
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v;ould  pro"balDl7  "be  proliititive  for  such  a  project  alone.  Hovi'evcr,  if 
and  when  a  partial  census  can  "be  undertaJnen,  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  for  enumerators  to  collect  price  information  also* 

Substitution  of  regional  schedules  for  the  present  national 
schedule  v;ould  be  conducive  to  better  returns,    A  number  of  items 
carried  at  present  do  not  apply  to  the  Southeast  and  others  should 
be  further  clarified.    For  instance,  fourteen  items  on  the  feed,  seed 
ajid  fertilizer  schedule,  as  v/ell  as  a  fev;  items  on  other  schedules,  do 
not  apply  to  our  section.    Little  or  no  fir  lumber  is  sold  in  South 
Carolina  and  these  questions  could  be  eliminated.    Also  items  1  and  3 
of  the  lumber  schedule  should  specify  whether  dressed  or  rough;  the 
latter  is  m.ore  .applicable  in  my  State,    Furthermore,  the  No.  1  grade 
should  be  eliminated  and  ITos.  2  and  3  common  substituted,  since  our 
farmers  mostly  buy  the  latter.    In  like  manner  certain  items  on  the 
other  schedules  could  be  cited.    It  is  realized  tha.t  additional  items 
can  hardly  be  handled  with  present  facilities  but  regionalization 
would  permit  dropping  less  x^ertinent  items  and  adding  those  more 
applicable  to  each  particular  region. 


/ 
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PRICES  FAEICERS  PAY 


George  Knutson, 
Statistician,  Wypming 

^C9|S«iCiii»|«^9i(^ 


At  the  outset  let  it  "be  understood  that  anj'"  remarks  made  in 

this  paper  are  not  made  in  the  spirit  of  antagonism,    I  feel  it  should 
"be  the  province  of  each  of  us  to  avoid  "back- slapping  hut,  rather,  that 
we  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  our  work  in  the  hope  that  such  discussion 
will  result  in  benefit  to  the  service.    In  line  with  this  idea,  I  have 
set  forth  certain  reactions  that  I  have  had  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

0?hG  schedules  on  prices  farmers  pay  are  the  most  difficiilt  on 
which  to  get  returns  of  any  of  the  schedules  sent  from  our  office. 
Every  effort  to  huild  up  our  mailing  list  has  failed.    We  have 
secured  the  telephone  directory  of  every  town  in  the  State  and  these 
have  been  scoured  for  names  of  mercantile  establishments.    Chambers  of 
commerce  and  civic  organizations  have  been  asked  for  lists.  The 
results  have  been  negative  in  every  case. 

The  cause  for  the  indifference  of  the  prospective  reporters  has 
been  discussed  in  our  office.  ¥e  have  arrived  at  possible  causes,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  length  of  the  schedule.    The  food  and  hoiisehold 

commodity  schedule  has  39  separate  commodities  listed.    Every  store  of 
consequence  carries  these  commodities.    In  discussing  this  schedule 
with  merchants  they  seem  to  feel  that  there  are  too  man},'"  questions  and, 
further,  that  there  are  no  fixed  brands  that  the  farmer-bu^?-er  demands. 
Recently  I  was  in  one  of  the  larger  self-service  stoi^es  in  Cheyenne  and 
took  time  to  watch  the  buyers  pick  goods  from  the  shelf.    It  appeared 
to  me  that  neither  taste  nor  occupation  was  the  controlling  factor. 
My  observation  led  me  to  believe  that  buying  power  of  the  purchaser 
governed  the  brand  of  goods  consumed.    It  may  be  that  if  this  particular 
schedule  cculd  ask  the  question  of  medium  priced  goods,  it  would  sim- 
plify the  task  of  filling  in  the  answers. 

Second,  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  prevalent  that  there  is 
too  much  duplicity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  too  much 
Government  interference.    Governmental  schedules  and  visitations  come 
daily,  so  the  merchants  say.    This  is  very  unfortunate  for  us,  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  nails  for  our  res"uJ.ts.    The  natural  thing  for  the 
reporter  to  do  is  to  follov/  the  course  ox  least  resistance,  which  leads 
too  often  to  the  v;aste  paper  basket  or  the  sawdust  box. 

Third,  the  schedule  pertaining  to  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer 
calls  for  the  price  of  corn  and  oats  by  the  bushel.     Space  should  be 
made  to  report  also  by  the  hundredweight.    Our  vnit  of  measure  for 
these  commodities  is  100  pounds.    We  should,  I  believe,  avoid  making 
it  necessary  for  the  reporter  to  have  to  resort  to  computations  to 
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make  a. report. 

Poiirth,  the  farn  eq'aiprnent  schedule  is  all  right  xi^ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sizes  of  the  unitso    No  doiiht  the  sizes  given  for  some  items 
are  comon  in  seme  Stated,  'out  out  ovx  way,  in  the  open  country,  sone  of 
these  look  like  child* s  play  to  the  nerchants.    Take,  for  instance,  an 
S-inch  plow.    This  seeiis  ridiculous  to  our  r.erchants  and  tends  to 
wealcen  the  opinion  of  the  reporter.     The  horse  plov;  in  nost  common  use 
is  not  listed,  namely,  the  l6--inch  sulky  plow. 

It  is  possi"ble  to  go  through  all  of  this  group  of  schedules  and 
find  similar  misfits  for  om"  area.     I  can  readily  see  that  to  "build  a 
schedule  th?.t  would  fit  all  areas  of  the  nation  is  near  impossihle. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  set  of  schedules  that  ha.s  so  much  variation 
within  the  individual  questions  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  perplexing 
prohlem. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  tha-t  we  hs.ve  the  schedules  zoned  as 
we  do  the  crop  schedules,  so  as  to  hetter  fit  the  States  concerned. 
It  is  further  realized  that  this  might  tend  to  upset  the  index  num.bers 
of  prices  paid  "by  fariiers  within  the  United  States.    On  the  other  hand, 
this  figure,  as  nov;  reported,  does  not  mean  much  to  the  fellow  in 
Wyoming  who  purchases  locally.    It  prohahly  is  a  good  oa-rometer  for 
the  United  States  "but  it  cannot  mea,sure  the  dollar's  value  in  purchas- 
ing in  Wyoming. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  comparahility  with  adjoining 
States  of  the  area,.    We  hold  tliat  there  is  little  conpavrahility 
"between  this  and  adjoining  States  in  factors  governing  prices  paid  or 
received  in  Wyoming  "because  of  the  -goer  railroad  transportaotion 
facilities  within  the  State  and  the  remoteness  of  sOD.e  of  our  inlajad 
ranches  and  stores,    A  va.st  difference  as  to  prices  paid  is  a;lso  found 
as  "betvreen  drjrland  avreas  and  tlicso  irrigatodo    This  is  largely  "because 
of  the  vol'ome  of  "business.    Then,  too,  we  have  large  stock  ranches, 
which  means  a  scattered  popula.tion  and  high  priced  purchasing  centers. 
Again,  v/e  have  the  dude  ranch  area  in  Jackson  Eolo  country,  vjhich  has 
entirely  different  price  levels.    The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  price  for  a  given  commodity  in  Colorado  or  Utah  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  price  in  Vfyoming, 

One  serious  o"bstacle  that  should  he  remedied  is  tha.t  we  do  not 
get  out  releases  of  prices  pa.id  "by  favrm.ers.     I  feel  that  we  should 
give  these  reporters  more  information  for  their  services. 
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THE  CHOP  METER  ?0H  DETEBiaHING  CHANGES        CHOP  ACJffiAGES 


Henry  M.  Taylor, 
Statistician,  yirgin.ia: 

i{«    :^    9i:    %    :((  :ii 


The  crop  rnetor  has  l)Gen  usod  in  soiic  states  for  neasuring 
changes  in  crop  acreages  since  192^«  .. 

The  first  iictor  only  neasured  one  side  of  the  road,  but  a'bout 
1930  a  motor  was  nado  which  had  two  sets  of  keys  so  that  "both  sides 
of  the  road  coiold  "oe  ncas-ared.    In  nany  states  the  crop  meter  has 
given  very  reliahle  indications  of  a  change  in  the  major  crops  and 
in  minor  crops  which  are  grovra  intensively  in -small  areas.  In 
Virginia  v/e  now  depend  largely  upon  the  crop  meter  indications  for 
estimating  the  acreage  of  such  crops  as  early  potatoes,  ■  sweet 
■potatoes,  tohacco,  cotton,  peantits,  tomatoes  and  certain,  truck  crops, 
particularly  spinach.      ¥0  consider  the  croi^  meter  our  most  reliahlo 
indication  of  change  in  total  crop  acro.age,  "because  v^e  do  not  have 
the  "benefit  of  an  annual  farm  acreage  census,  and  we  have  difficulty 
in  securing  an  adequate  sample  from  the  rural  carrier  acreage  survey • 

Our  oxpcrienco  in  using  the  motor  since  igsU  has  taught  us 
that  it  is  a"bsolutely  necessary  to  ol^sorvo  certain  rules  in  order  to  . 
secure  accurate  result s»    The  D„ost  important  of  these  arc: 

!•    The  selection  of  routes.    We  have  found  that  the  main  high- 
ways care  not  representative,  and  we  now  use  the  county  roads  almost  . 
entirely.    We  havo  also  found  it  most  desira'ble  to  include  a  large 
sample  in  the  important  counties,  v/hich  is  iDossihlo  oy  carefully 
studying  the  comity  road  maps.    Once  the  roads  have  "been  selected 
they  should  not  "be  changed  unless  it  is  a'bsolutely  necessary. 

2»  "Cfniform  oTDservance  of  rules  concerning  distance  of  fields 
from,  the  highway,  moasurement.s  in  cuts,  and;  along  railroad  tracks.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  measure  woods,  waste  and  non-agricultural  land  in 
order  that  the  total  measurements  may  "be  checked  with  the  road  mileage 
and  with  total  measurcLionts.  during  previous  years.  V/e  have  found  that 
frequently  it  is  necessary  to  make  adjustments  in  the  measurements 
when  a  different  car  is  used,  or  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  tires. 

3»    Erequent  readings  of  the  meter.    Records  should  he  taken 
approximately  every  ten  to  twenty  miles.    We  prefer  the  shorter  dis- 
ta,nce,  although  more  time  is  required  to  record  the  measurements,  "but 
with  tv*rc  xjcoxole  the  record  can  "be  made  in  less  than  five  minutes.  If 
the  readings  are  at  greater  distances,  sometimes  changes  in  the  roads, 
washout  of  bridges,  or  new  construction  will  make  it  necessary  to 
detour,  and  under  such  circumstances  wo  do  not  want  to  lose  any  more 
measurements  than  a'bsolutely  necessary. 
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The  operator  of  the  meter  nust  give  his  •undivided  attention 
to  o"b serving  the  crops  on  the  highvray©    V/hen  traveling:;  at  fron  ^0  to 
35  niles  9Tx  hour  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  front  and  not  to  the 
side  in  order  to  have  the  finger  on  the  i)ropcr  key  when  a  change  fron 
one  crop  to  another  should  "oe  nade. 

5o    The  tine  for  ncking  ncasuronents  can  he  arranged  to  secure 
the  planted  acreage  or  the  harvested  acreage.    In  our  state  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  readings  at  different  tines  of  the  year  for  the  various 
croiDs.    For  instance,  v/ith  spinach  and  strawberries  we  find  April  and 
Octoher  readings  necessary,  for  early  pots,tocs,  May. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  croT)  neter  for  estinating 
acreages  are: 

1.  The  results  are  available  in  a  very  short  tine. 

2.  Accurate  indications  of  change  fron  year  to  year. 

3«    The  indications  are  not  unduly  influenced  by  the  change  in 
the  nunlser  of  fams. 

U«    Bias  on  the  part  of  the  reporters  is  elininatod. 

5©    The  expense  is  nuch  less  than  that  of  talking  the  acreage 
census,  or  of  securing  a  large  sanple. 

There  dxq  sone  di sad v-r-nt ages  of  t}.c  crop  neter.    The  principal 
ones  are: 

1.    The  neasurane:its  arc  influenced  to  sone  extent  by  the 
operator.    It  is  difficult,  but  not  inpossible,  to  have  two  different 
operators  nake  sinilar  neasurenonts. 

2e    The  poor  condition  of  county  reads  and  delays  sonetinos 
nay  prevent  neasurenents  at  the  proper  tine. 

3«    Two  -jersons  arc  requ:.red  in  using  a  double  bank  neter,  one 
to  drive  and  one  to  ope^-ate  the  neter. 

The  neasurenents  can  be  used  in  two  ways,  cither  by  direct 
conxDarison  of  identical  roa,ds  or  by  conparing  the  ratios  of  each  crop 
to  total  neasurenents.    Wo  have  found  the  conparison  of  identicaJ. 
routes  nore  satisfactory  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  agricultural 
conditions  and  the  difficj^ty  in  securing  representative  sanples.  In 
smnarizing  the  results  we  alv;ays  total  os.ch  side  of  the  road  separately 
and  conpare  with  the  previous  year.    V/hen  the  indications  are  the  sane 
for  both  sides  of  the  road  we  feel  quite  confident  of  their  accuracy, 
but  when  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  tv/c  sides  we  do  not 
follow  the  indications  so  closely. 
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The  crop  meter,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  most  valua'ble  nothod  of 
detemining  changes  in  crop  acreage  and  v;e  holieve  its  use  should  be 
increased  in  all  states  v/hich  do  not  have  an  annual  acreage  census. 


PHC3LMS  COMSCTED  WITH  ACESAC-S  SURVEYS  AIID  ESTIx^ATSS 


Glenn  S.  Ray, 
Statistician,  Ohio 


9|(    *    >C    :4c    :<(  )j( 


It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  a  description  of  the  nethod  used  in 
Ohio  in  obtaining  sanple  data  for  our  various  acreage  curvoyso  The 
method  \ms  developed  by  Mr,  Tut tic  and  is  fully  descrihed  in  C.S«M« 
#527»  issued  in  August  1937*     ^  think,  however,  it  would  he  desiraolc 
to  enphasize  that  the  reason  for  our  adoptin^^  the  quota  systen  is  to 
secure  adequate  representation  from  each  county  in  the  state. 

The  quota  systen  has  heen  quite  satisfactory  "but  it  requires 
constant  attention  to  keep  up  the  mmoer  of  returns.    Sonet ines  in 
addressing  the  envelopes  to  postnssters  we  find  that  Washin.-'^tcn  has 
missed  a  few  post  offices.    Hence  our  first  Joh,  after  receiving  the 
addressed  envelopes  fron  Washington,  is  to  check  then  against  ou-r  list 
of  post  offices  in  the  state.    Another  difficulty,  and  one  which  is 
heconing  nore  serious  all  the  tine,  is  that  occasioned  hy  the. consoli- 
dation of  rural  routes,  and  an  increasing  nun'oer  of  non-farn  residents 
on  rural  routes.    This  necessitates  sending  a  larger  numher.of  cards 
to  each  of  the  remaining  carriers  at  the  post  offices  concerned. 

There  seens  also  to  "be  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  interest  shox^n 
"by  some  rural  carriers  in  the  acrea,ge  and  livestock  surveys.  Notwith- 
standing statenents  nade  hy  scne  of  the  vfeshington  staff,  it  would 
seen  to  ne  highly  desirahlo  tliat  this  natter  "be  discussed  quite 
thoroughly  with  the  ?cst  Office  Departnent  in  Washington.     It  has  been 
many  years  since  the  cooperation  of  rurrl  carriers  was  enlisted,  I 
"believe  a  courteous  rcninder  fron  the  Pcstnaster  G-eneral's  office  to 
the  postmasters  and  rura-1  carriers  would  have  e.  "beneficial  effect. 

Retmmng  for  a  nonent  to  our  nethod  of  handling  the  mral 
carrier  acreage  surveys,  let  ne  say  that  as  each  da^y's  nail  is.  opened, 
the  cards  are  sorted  hy  post  offices  and  routes  and  the  returns  are 
credited  to  each  rural  route  in  a  tally  hook.    Wo  next  have  conptoneter 
operators  add  the  acreages  reported  on  each  card,  placing  the  total  in 
blue  pencil  near  the  bet  ton  of  the  card.     I  do  not  IotiOv:  how  nany 
offices  are  having  such  additions  nade,  but  if  any  of  you  are  not,  let 
ne  reconnend  it  strongly.    This  step  sa,ves  a  great  deal  of  tine  v/hen 
actual  editing  of  the  cards  connences.  ^  . 

After  the  conptoneter  operators  have  finished  adding  the  reported 
acreages,  the  cards  are  placed  in  a  cabinet  containing  a  conpa.rtnent  for 
each  county.    The  cards  are  grouped  according  to  the  counties  in  which 
the  reporters  state  that  their  farms  are  located.     If  they  have  failed 
to  indicate  the  county,  v;e  see  if  they  reported  their  county  in  a 
previous  survey.     If  this  brings  no  result,  the  card  is  placed  in  the 
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county  in  which  the  post  office  is  located. 

With  each  survey  a  num^ber  of  cards  are  returned  which  fail  to 
show  the  farm  acreage.    A  form  letter  asking  for  this  farm  acreage  is 
sent  out  in  all  such  cases.    In  the  survey  made  in  the  fall  of  1937  we 
salvaged  SO  per  cent  of  such  cards. 

■  Editing  the  acreage  surveys  is  an  interesting  but  somewhat 
laborious  task,  especially  when  the  returns  amount  to  several  thousand 
Cards.    There  are  some  im-provements  which  could  "be  made  in  the  cards 
themselves  which  would  greatly  lessen  the  time  spent  in  editing.  I 
believe  one  of  the  chief  improvements  to  be  made  is  provision  whereby' 
the  reporter  can  account  for  all  of  the  acreage  in  his  farm.  The 
March  intentions  cards  are  especially  faulty  in  this  respect.  Thanks 
to  the  goodness  of  a  few  reporters,  they  very  kindly  list  pasture, 
wood-lots,"  other  land,  etc.,  even  though  uncalled  for  on  the  card,  and 
when  crop  land  is  going  into  pasture  one  year,  or  vice  versa,  such  a 
c^rd  requires  little  attention.    IVhen,  however,  there  is  what  seems  to 
be  a  marked  increase  or  decrease  in  crop  acreage  with  no  questions  on 
the  card  to  help  explain  such  shifts,  the  person  who  is  editing  the 
card  is  very  undecided  whether  to  use  the  card  or  to  throw  it  out. 
Unless  something  looks  radically  wrong,  we  arc  inclined  to  accept  a 
card  even  though  the  shifts  in  acreage  are  rather  large.    In  the  course 
of  editing, .we  often  compare  a  card  with  that  from  the  same  reporter  in 
a  previous  survey  and  thus  are  able  to  salvage  a  connidorablo  number  of 
cards.    This,  of  course,  is  done  before  the  identical  matchings  are 
made  and  the  chief  objection  to  malting  this  comparison  'i^rith  a  previous 
survey  is  the  immense  amount  of  time  required. 

A  difficulty  encountered  each  year  is  in  oiir  estimate  of  all 
tame  hay,  largely  because  we  do  not  have  "annual  legime  hay"  asked  for 
on  the  rural  carrier  card.    Although  we  secure  a  fairly  satisfactory 
return  to  the  soybean  utilization  inquiry,  it  does  not  seem  largo 
enough  to  give  us  a  good  indication  for  soybean  hay.    Perhaps  cowpeas 
and  lespedeza  occasion  the  same  difficulty  in  other  states. 

The  item  of  "crop  failure"  often  gives  the  field  offices  real 
concern  and  the  acreage  cards  frequently  are  incorrectly  answered  for 
this  item.    Tine  after  time  reporters  v/ill  show  an  acreage  of  potatoes, 
corn  or  oats  as  harvested  and  at  the  Sf^me  time  show  an  identical 
acreage  of  these  crops  as  total  failure.    In  tvrc  different  years  v/hcn 
this  seemed  especially  serious,  ye  sent  special  inquiries  to  such 
reporters  and  in  many  instances  foimd  that  a  crop  reported  as  failure 
meant  merely  a  low  yield.    The  entire  acreage  planted  had  been 
harvested  but  the  yield  was  quite  low  and  the  reporter  stated  his  crop 
was  a  failure.    True,  the  card,  if  carefully  read,  should  not  elicit 
such  reiDorts.    Exj^erienco  has  shown,  however,  that  the  acreage  card  as 
now  set  up  does  not  bring  the  desired  results  and  v/e  feel  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  making  such  change  in  the  card  as  will 
secure  the  correct  reply. 

When  there  has  been  actual  crop  failure,  and  reporters  correctly 
list  it  as  such,  it  seems  desirable  that  we  have  some  uniform  method  for 
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properly  handling  and  estimating  such  acreage.    Then,  too,  each  year, 
even  in  the  "best,  there  is  some  crop  failure  reported*    This  hrings  up 
the  question,  "UTiat  is  the  normal  loss  of  planted  acreage?"    In  list- 
ing our  acreage  cards,  at  the  right  of  the  last  colijjnn  for  acreage 
as  shovQi  on  the  cards,  \\fc  uce  special  columns  for  crop  failure,  listing 
therein  the  acreage  of  each  crop  designated  as  having  failed.  Since 
some  reporters,  hov/ever,  will  give  an  acreage  for  failure  ond  not 
designate  the  crop,  or,  perhaps,  will  mention  two  or  three  crops  as 
having  failed  "but  "bulk  the  failure  of  all  in  one  acreage  figure,  the 
acreages  of  failure  reported  as  such  always  seem  to  be  a  very  minimum 
indication  of  failure,    Vfe  have  wondered  v/hether  v/ith  a  crop,  say 
potatoes,  v/e  migiit  secure  "better  harvested  data  if  the  question  on  the 
card  read,  "Potatoes  liarvestei  or  to  "be  harvested"  instead  of  Just 
"Potatoes."    2Tot withstanding  the  fact  that  near  the  top  of  the  rural 
carrier  card  there  is  a  statement  calling  for  the  harvested  acreage  of 
each  crop,  the  experience  from  working  with  these  CcOjrds  for  several 
years  shows  that  often  a  planted  rather  than  a  harvested  acreage  is 
obtained* 

Wo  realize  that  any  change  in      qucstionna.ire  from  that  of  the 
previous  yoaa-  destroys  the  comparability  of  siArveys  to  a  certain 
extent,    Eowever,  since  the  acreage  questionnaires  as  sot  up  at  present 
arc  not  bringing  the  desired  results,  som.c  change  seems  necessary. 

After  the  various  acreage  indications  a,re  worked  up  from,  our 
surveys,  charts  prepared,  etc,  we  ha,ve  the  actual  estimating  problem 
confronting  us.    In  states  where  check  'data  of  one  sort  or  another  are 
available,  it  has  probably  been  found  that  some  one  or  tv/c  types  of 
indication  are  mere  reliable  than  others,  one  year  with  another.    In  a 
state  like  Ohio,  however,  where  v/e  have  no  assessors*  data,  practically 
no  shipment  data,  and  no  crop  meter  p^easurements,  considerable  research 
will  be  necessary  before  we  c-an  saj"  with  assurance  which  type  of  indi- 
cation is  most  reliable. 

The  use  of  charts  has  been  a  real  inproveD.ent  in  our  acreage 
estim.ating  but  it  is  believed  more  study  should  be  given  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  cliarts.     In  this  connection,  I  ajn  wondering  what  can  be 
done  to  secure  more  uniform  reading  of  charts.    Doubtless  many  of  the 
differences  existing  betvreen  Statists*  recommendations  and  the  Board's 
adopted  figures  are  due  to  different  interpretations  put  upon  the 
same  charts  by  the  various  individmls  handling  them.    Per  example, 
the  Statist  rdght  read  from  a  proportional  line  while  the  Board  members 
could  get  a  very  different  indication  by  using  the  line  of  best  fit. 
Again,  som.e  might  feel  that  earlier  years  should  be  largely  ignored  in 
reading  charts  i-;hile  others  consider  early  years  Just  as  ir.portant  as 
the  later  ones.    Also,  hov;  much  importance  should  be  given  to  a  very 
unusual  year,  in  chart  reading?    I  believe  the  interpretation  of 
charts  offers  a  resJL  opportunity  for  some  intensive  research. 

This  has  been  largely  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  improvements 
needed  for  better  acreage  estimates.    Before  closing,  however,  I 
wonder  whether  any  study  has  been  given  to  a  bettor  source  of  acreage 
data  for  July  1  than  now  obtained  from  ov.t  June  acreage  survey.  With 
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our  production  e.stinates  during  the  growing  season  "based  almost 
entirely  upon  this  Jimo  survey,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should  "be  far 
more,  extensive  and  complete.    Many  of  the  comment s  and  criticisms 
made  of  the  March  intentions  and  rural  carrier  acreage  questionnaires 
will  apply  as  well  to  the  June  acreage  survey. 
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SEmOFI^NT  Q?  IT.gROVSD  METHODS 
IIT  HAI^IDLIHG  TIIE  ICAITSAS  AFiTUAL  ASSESSORS  ElvTUI-lESATIOlT 


He  Lo  Collins, 
Statistician,  Kansas 

:^    *    :)c         9it    4:  )|( 


In  1S73  legislation  -was  enacted  authorizing  the  collection 
annuaJLly  of  asj-'i cultural  statistics  through  the  County  Assessors. 
The  annual  enumerations  have  been  talcen  v/ithout  interruption  since 

1375         have  been  administered  during  those  years  by  the  Kansas 
StatG  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  Board  was  established  in  1S73  ^^'^^        had  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  v;ith  ovr  Division  since  192^0    The  enumeration  is  taken 
by  the  deputy  county  assessors  beginning  March  1  and  is  usually  com- 
pleted by  June  1.    It  is  taken  at  the  same  time  property  is  assessed 
for  taxation. 

There  v;cre  three  rather  distinct  disadvantages  to  the  vjord.ing 
of  the  schedule  and  the  type  of  enumeration  made  in  the  past: 

Eirst?  Eor  the  most  part  the  enmicration  has  been  an  "inten- 
tions to  plojit"  report  and  the  acreages  reported  were  subject  to 
subsequent  changes  in  conditions. 

Second:  Harvested  acreage  cou3-d  net  bo  secured  with  the 
schedule  used. 

Third:  The  schedule  carried  the  folloxving  footnote:  "Do  not 
include  land  on  which  wheat  failed,  in  cclumns  for  other  crops,"  so 
that  the  acreage  enumerated  for  corn  excluded  that  planted  on 
abandoned  wheat  land. 

Shortly  after  the  Sample  Census  Conference  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in 
July  193^ »      survey  was  ma.de  of  the  schedules  used  and  procedure 
follov/ed  in  all  states  taking  an  annual  a,ssesscrs  enumeration.  After 
a.  rs.ther  thorough  study  of  the  entire  situation  the  1937  schedule  was 
revised.    The  historic  section  v;as  expanded  to  include  the  acreage  of 
major  crops  harvested  the  previous  yoa,r,  and  questions  on  193^  acreage 
of  crop  failure,  idle  or  fallov/  land  and  waste.    Instead  of  instruct- 
ing enumerators  to  exclude  the  acreage  of  spring  crops  planted  on 
abandoned  wheat  land  they  were  a  skcd  to  "include  the  acres  planted  or 
to  be  planted  on  abandoned  v/heat  land." 

The  assessors  check-up  schedule  i-/as  also  introduced  and  v;as 
mailed  to  about  an  eight  per  cent  sample  of  all  farms.    The  first 
columji  of  this  inquiry  carries  the  acreage  actually  reported  to  the 
assessor  and  is  filled  out  from  the  assessor's  book  before  the 
schedule  is  mailed  from  the  central  office.    A  second  column  is 
provided  for  the  correspondent  to  indicate  the  acreage  of  each  crop 
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actually  planted  and  a  third  col'ojnn  for  the  acreage  harvested  or  intended 
for  harvest.    This  survey  is  made  in  Octo"ber  and  several  years*  experi- 
ence v/ith  this  type  of  inquiry  in  Colorado  and  two  years'  trial  in 
Kansas  leads  me  to  "believe  that  it  is  an  excellent  indication  of  change 
in  intentions  to  acres  actually  plant ed«    In  addition,  it  also  gives  a 
second  indication  of  ahandomnent  to  supplonent  that  secured  through  the 
fall  miral  carrier  survey. 

Publication  of  County  Data: 

In  the  past  the  county  acreages  reported  to  Assessors,  adjusted 
for  acreage  iDlanted  on  abandoned  wheat  ground,  were  published  and  no 
attemr)t  was  made  to  have  the  published  acreages  chock  with  the  official 
estinates.    The  only  exception  v/as  the  harvested  acreage  of  winter  v/heat. 
The  published  production  figiores  have  been  in  fair  agreenent  with  the 
official  estinates.    Under  the  present  set-up  the  published  county 
acreage  and  production  data  of  all  crops  will  total  to  the  official 
state  estimates.    The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  agreed  that  in  the 
future  the  assessors*  data  should  not  be  xmblished  as  such,  but  rather 
the  assessors*  material  will  be  used  only  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
county  estimates. 


ACBEAGE  LEVELS 


C%  G-»  Carpenter, 
Hay  &  Legume  Statistician,  Washington,  D.  C, 


The  acreage  olDjective  has  so  many  angles  that  there  is  danger 
of  approaching  it  as  the  hlind  men  did  the  elephant  and  with  equally 
diverse  conclusions. 

In  any  state  where  one  or  two  important  cash  crops  predominate, 
the  Statistician  is  expected  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  on 
those  crops  —  and  he  does  that.    It  is  extremely  important,  however, 
to  keep  our  total  crop  acreages  in  line,  oven  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do  a  little  pulling  and  hauling  on  some  of  the  items  for 
which  indications  have  a  considerahlc  range. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  swings  in  the  total  acreage  of  crops, 
and  in  the  total  farm  acreage,  he  determined  so  far  as  possible.  The 
percentage  of  total  lajid  actually  used  for  larraing  varies  considerably 
under  different  economic  conditions.    An  upward  or  downward  trend 
betv/een  two  Census  periods  tends  to  be  projected  with  some  modifica- 
tion until  the  next  Census  enumeration  is  available.    If  we  do  not 
have  some  indication  of  tHe  interccnsal  expansions  and  contractions  in 
total  farm  land,  the  acreage  indications  for  individual  crops  based 
upon  ratios  to  farm  land  or  ratios  to  crop  land  are  likely  to  be 
considerably  distorted. 

In  those  states  where  good  Assessors'  enumerations  are  avail- 
able there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  departing  very  far  from 
the  facts;  but  nest  Statisticians  do  not  have  such  data.    For  matiy 
years  Mr.  Becker  has  h-ammerod  away  at  the  idea  that  we  should 
develop,  if  possible,  other  indices  for  changes  in  the  co.pacity  of  the 
farm  plant  as  a  whole  with  particular  reference  to  the  acreages 
actually  used  for  crops. 

In  the  early  20* s,  considerable  study  was  given  to  changes  in 
the  nur.iber  of  operated  farms  in  school  districts.    This  was  not  very 
successful  as  an  index  but  did  serve  to  point  out  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties.   About  the  same  tine,  Mr.  Church  made  some  studies  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  school  population  in  rural  school  areas  in 
Michigan.    Unfortunately,  he  discontinued  this  work  at  about  the  time 
when  one  of  the  largest  swings  for  many  years  occurred.    Judging  from 
some  scattered  data,  quite  incomplete,  his  rural  school  population 
index  would  have  substantially  agreed  with  the  changes  shorn  by  the 
Pederal  Census.    Wliether  that  approach  would  be  useful  in  other 
states  is,  of  course,  an  open  question. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gasteiger  has  carried  a  question  for  some 
years  concerning  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  farm  houses.  Results 
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have  not  "been  spectacular  Id ecause  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  not  spectacular, 

and  the  changes  in  that  state  appear  to  "be  small  anyivay*    By  the  time 
another  Federal  Census  is  available,  it  should  be  possible  to  pretty  well 
evaluate  his  approach.        ,  ..  '   ,  . 

Another  approach  ivhich  appeared  to  "be  rather  promising  was  the 
number  of  nail  boxes  on  rural  routes.    That  nay  be  satisfactory  in  some 
places  but  it  falls  dovjn  where  most  needed  because  there  are  a  great 
nan;^'"  semi-suburban  mail  boxes  which  are  not  actually  farm  mail  boxes* 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  the  crop  meter  has  served  to 
give  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  what  night  bo  termed  the  density  of 
crop  frontage  and,  therefore,  of  changes  in  total  drops.  Unfortunately, 
YGry  few  states  appear  to  be  making  a  sufficient  meter  mileage  on 
country  roads  to  get  satisfactory  rosxilts  in  this  way.    One  of  the 
really  spectacular  attacks  \ra.s  a  sort  of  aerial  bombardment  of  rice 
fields  in  Louisiana  made  by  Uncle  Charlie  G-age  some  10  years  ago.  He 
made  the  pictures,  but  we  never  did  succeed  in  determining  the  acres  of 
rice.    Recent  experiences  by  other  organizations  operating  with  modern 
equipment  indicate  that  some  crop  acreages  can  be  rather  closely  deter- 
mined by  aerial  photographic  naj^s  if  they  are  checked  by  field  surveys, 
but  for  our  purposes  they  are  of  most  use  as  a  point  of  departure., 

These  are  SQD.e  of  the  approaches  which  have  been  tried  out  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  cur  total  crop  acreage  on  an  even  keel.    In  these  days 
of  crop  diversion  and  control,  one  of  the  fundamental  considerations  is 
the  size  of  the  farfci  plant  as  a  going  concern.    Further  development  of 
data  bearing  on  this  question  v/ould  be  a  most  valuable  contribution. 
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ii-iproved  ^'bthods  in  saiplinc-,  editing  and  estii-iating 
lives^qca  i^uilji^rs  and  Production 

C.  L.  Harlan, 
■    In  Chai-ge  Livestock  Section 


The  general  pro"blens  involved  in  naJcing  estimates  of  livestock 
niiin"bers  and  prodxiction  are  qnite  similar  to  tnose  met  v;itii  in  malting 
estimates  of  cropSo    These  proDlems  have  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
schedules  to  he  used  in  ohtainin^;  saziple  da/oa.;  distrihution  of  these 
schedules  to  get  the  most  representative  sam.ple;  editing  of  the 
schedules  returned;  listing  the  acceptable  schedules,  and  tabulation 
and  summarization  of  these  listings;  and,  finally,  utilization  of  the 
organized  data,  for  EiaJcing  estima.tes, 

Althoutjh  the  sajme  general  saiipling  prohloriS  are  met  with  in 

making  livestock  estimates,  there  are  material  differences  "between  the 

tv70  that  should  "be  noted,  ,  To  get  indications  of  acreage  of  crops  only  a 

single,  universe  has  tn-.he.  samiolcd,  and^the  r-rohlem  is  to  get  ,dQ-Qendahle 
aata  that  will  show  the  aisoraoution  of  that  universe  axicng  diiierent 

crops.    The  universe  to  oe  sajiiplcd  changes  little  from,  year  to  year, 

since  the  tota.l  acreage  in  fa.rm.s  or  in  crops  tends  to  he  .quite  sta^Dle. 

Separation  of  this  universe  into  different  crops,  however,  may  fluctuate 

materially  frcri  year  to  year  "but  the  total  sets  a.  limit  v;ithin  which 

these  fluctuations  must  occuro    With  livestock,  however,  each  species  is 

a  universe  in  itself,  and  there  is  no  tots.l  which  limits  the  changes  that 

may  take  place.    Hence,  it  is  necessa^ry  to  sajnple  each  species,  separately, 

and  indications  of  change  in  one  species  are  of  little  significance  in 

indicating  changes  in  others* 

Ifhen  it  comes  to  separating  the  totals  numher  of  ea.ch  species  into 
significant  age  and  sex  classes  the  situation  is  fairly  similar  to  that 
of  separating  the  total  acreage  among  different  crops,  "because  the 
changes  tha.t  can  talie  place  in  these  classes  are  controlled  "by  th.e  total 
of  the  species.    Thus  the  ratio  rela^tives  of  classes  to  species  correspond 
with  the  ratio  relatives  of  crop  acreage  to  tota.1  axrea.ge,  ezcei't  th_at 
with  livestock  the  ratios  are  of  hases  tha.t  may  cha,nge  considerahly  from 
year  to  yea.r,  while  v/ith  crops  the  ratios""  are  of  a  "base  tha„t  usuaJly  is 
fairly  constant,  ■  ' 

Tlie  principal  indications  of  ch4?.nges  in  nmhers  of  livestock  now 
"being  used  are  changes  in  the  average  numher  i^er  farm,  a,nd  the  percentage 
changes  in  numhers  on  the  saxie  fa.rms  for  the  two  years,  .  If  the  portion 
of  the  universe  that  is  saiupled  docs  not  change  greatly  from. year  to  year, 
averages  per  farm  "based  upon  adequate  samples  drawn  from  this  portion 
over  a  series  of  years '  should  represent  fairly  -well    changes  in  the 
universe  itself,     Tliese  averages,  however,  are  particularly,  susceptible 
to  distortion  when  there  is  material  va.ria.tien  in  the  ■  numbers  per  fan.i 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  distribution  of  the  sample 
varies  considerably  from:  year  to  yea-r.     The  correction  for  this  is 
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geographic  weighting,  and, this . should  l^e  , applied, to  the  average  each  year 
and  not  to  the  ratio  relatives."  . 

The  other  principal  indication  of  change  is  that  derived  from 
n-unbers  on  identical  farnst    These  nmbers  can  "be  obtained  either  "by 
matching  current  reports  for  two  years  —  the  matched  identical  farm 
method  —  or  "by  getting  reports  for  the  two  years  in  the  current  year 
~~  the  current  to  historic  method. 

Until  about  10  years  ago  the  individual  farm  return  was  a  current- 
historic  report  and  only  schedules  v/ere  used  that  rexoorted  for  "both  years. 
The  weakness  of  this  method  was  that  it  involved  memory  bias    and  inten- 
tional bias,  and  that  it  failed  to  get  "inners  and  outers".    With  such 
returns,  of  course,  no  comparisons  of  averages  per  farm  were  necessary. 

This  type  of  schedule,  however,  is  still  used  in  the  Western 
States  for  January  1  numbers,  and  for  special  schedules  like  cattle  and 
sheep  on  feed.    The  range  in  numbers  per  report  in  the  Western  States  is 
so  large  that  averages  per  farm  tend  to  fluctuate  widely  from  year  to 
year  and  ratio-relative  indications  have  little  dependability.    In  order 
to  get  some  measure  of  the  memory,  or  other  bias,  in  these  current- 
historic  reports,  identicals  are  matched  in  the  two-years.    The  variation 
between  the  current  reports  for  the  previous  year  a,nd  the  historic  reports 
made  a  year  later,  is  computed  and  the  current-historic  percentage  change  can 
be  corrected  for  this  indicated  bias. 

In  other  States  the  x^crcentage  change  from  the  previous  year  is 
based  upon  matched  reports  for  the  two  years.    These  matched  reports  are-, 
tabulated  by  districts  and  the  percentage  changes  by  districts  are  shown. 
Weighting  these  district    ere ent ages  probably  does  not  tend  to  improve 
the  State  percentages,  especially  vrhere  the  number  of  identical  reports  in 
some  districts  is  small  and  the  cliange  shown  is  large.    A  comparison  of  'i 
district  indications,  however,  is  quite  useful  in  appraising  the  returns. 
If  numbers  in  all  districts  are  either  all  up  or  all  dov;n,  the  indicated 
State  change  is  much  m.ore  dependable  than  if  they  are  indiscriminately  up 
and  down,  when  there  is  no  known  reason  to  indicate  why  such  Variations 
might  occur. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  very  interesting  v;ork  done  on  sampling 
and. sample  analysis  by  Mr.  Been  —  formerly  in  our  Livestock  Section  — 
who  rates  at  the  top  of  experts  on  sami^le  analysis.    As  above  stated,  we 
have  used  the  averages  per  farm  and  the  identical  farm  indications  very 
largely  in  arriving  at  our  estimates  of  change  from  year  to  yea.r.  When 
these  have,  been  in  fair  agreement  the  interpretations  of  the  indications 
are  rather  simple.    Where  they  are  considerably  apart  this  interpreta.tion 
is  difficult.    In  general  we  have  tended  to  follow  the  identicals,  buf 
with  modification  In  the  direction  of  the  ratio-relatives.    We  have 
generally  thought  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  identicals,  the  better 
was  the  return,  and  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  in  some  States -to 
enlarge  the  identical  sample. 

It  is  iDointed  out  by  Mr.  Been,  hov/ever,  that  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  identicals,  the  less  valuable  is  the  average  per  farm  indi- 
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cation,  as  an  independent  indication,  since  a  large  part  of  its  signifi- 
cance is  already  in  the  identical.     Prom  a  strictly  sampling  standpoint, 
it  might  "be  better  to  tab^Jilate  separately  the  unmatched  reports  and  to 
work  up  the  ratios  per  farm  from  this  independent  sojnple.     This  would 
then  give  indications  from  samples  that  v/ere  unrelated  as  to  origin. 
All  of  the  variations  between  the  identical  and  ratio-relative  indica- 
tions are  caused  by  the  unmatched  rctuimso     If  these  are  separately 
shovm  and  their  v;ide  departure  from  the  identicals  made  more  evident,  a 
more  careful  inspection  of  the  returns  for  distribution  among  different 
size  groups  and  among  counties  in  a  district  may  be  expected  to  result. 
In  setting  up  State  summary  sheets  for  future  use,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
have  the  ratios  and  ratio-relatives  of  the  unmatched  returns  either  sepa- 
rately shown  or  substituted  for  those  of  the  entire  sample. 

Having  gathered  our  sam.ple,  the  next  step  is  to  edit  the  schedules 
returned,  either  before  or  after  listing.    The  pre-li sting  editing  gener- 
ally has  to  do  with  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  answers  to  the 
various  q_uestions»     Since  most  of  these  schcv'-ulos  now  call  for  total 
numbers  as  well  as  classification,  a  basis  for  editing  the  classification 
is  given.    There  still  seems  to  be  some  duplication  in  the  cattle  class- 
ification reported  v/hich  shows  up  in  an  added  total  larger  th-an  the 
reported  totalo     This  duplication  is  largely  betv;een  heifers  1  to  2  years 
old  and  heifer  calves.     Several  suggestions  for  changing  the  wording  and 
arrangement  of  the  cattle  question  have  been  submitted  and  these  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  livestock  round-table  session. 

Editing  and  listing  the  December  sheep  reports  on  the  rural 
carriers  card  have  presented  some  difficulties  because  of  the  fact  that 
mar^y  stock  sheep  farms  also  have  sheep  ajid  lambs  on  feed  and  the  separa- 
tion of  this  feeder  stock  from  the  breeding  flock  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
done  in  many  cases. 

Editing  the  listing  -sheets  has  more  to  do  with  appraising  the 
sample  than  v/ith  correcting  the  individual  reports-     On  these  sheets,  the 
fluctuations  show  up  plainly  both  in  num.bers  and  in  percentage  changes. 
Eeports  showing  disproportionately  large  percentage  changes  and  reports 
relatively  large  in  themselves  which  distort  the  average  per  farm,  can  be 
eliminated  or  can  bo  proportionately  reduced.     In  counties  and  districts 
where  there  is  a  vdde  dispersion  in  the  actua.l  numbers,  it  may  be 
desirable  from  year  to  year  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  reports 
included  having  over  h  tim.cs  the  average  for  the  area.     In  this  v:ay  the 
proportion  of  such  reports  in  the  total  can  be  compared  and  adjustments 
can  be  m.ade  either  by  editing  out  or  by  reducing  the  average.  Editing 
of  listing  sheets  is  one  job  that  should  net  be  delegated  to  clerks  or 
to  personnel  not  familiar  with  the  livestock  v;ork. 

Having  the  editing,  listing,  preliminary  tabulation,  re-editing 
of  listing  sheets,  and  final  suiimarisation  cor.pleted,  the  next  job  is 
to  appraise  the  results.    Unfortunately,  the  time  necessary  for  the  v/ork 
leading  up  to  this  usually  leaves  only  limited  time  for  such  appraisal; 
still  more  unfortunately,  time  that  is  available  is  not  alv7a,ys  utilized 
for  this  purpose.    We  get  far  toe  many  livestock  reports  which  indicate 
that  no  great  effort  has  been  made  by  the  responsible  technical  personnel 
to  either  analyze  the  retui^^s  or  to  adeG,ua,tely  appraise  the  final  results. 
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Various  reasons  night  account  for  such  inadequate  appraisa.ls. 
There  seens  little  reason  to  enter  this  controversial  field  at  this  time, 
"but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  sone  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
trying  ^to  appraise  these  livestock  data.    Much  of  our  judgment  as  to 
what  different  kinds  of  indications  nay  nean  is  "based  upon  records  of  how 
corresponding  indica.tions  have  "been  interpreted  in  the  past.    This  judgment 
is  usually  made  from  some  graphical  representations  showing  the  relation-,, 
ship  of  indications  to  estimates.    These  may  be  either  time-series  charts 
or  dot  charts. 

In  order  that  charts  may  he  rightly  interi^reted,  especially  those 
of  ratios  to  totals,  some  measure  is  needed  of  the  accuracy  of  the  totals. 
Because  of  differences  hetween  the  1930  g^^"!-  ^935  census  emomerations 
there  is  considerahle  uncertainty  as  to  how  comparahle  our  estimates  are 
for  those  years.    Hence,  reading  charts  in  the  light  of  doubtful  census 
year  relationships  m.ay  lead  to  wrong  appra,isals.    In  a  good  many  States, 
v/here  Census  cattle  numbers  increased  greatly  between  1930         ^935  these 
increases  v;ere  much  larger  than  shovm  by  our  original  estimates.  This 
happened  because  our  sample  data  did  not  indicate  such  increases. 

When  revisions  between  1930  s,nd  1935  were  made,  the  tendency  was 
to  follov;  the  highest  indications    in  any  one  year  in  order  to  get  up  to 
the  1935  census  level.    In  some  States  the  ratios  per  farm  v/ere  higher 
and  in  others  the  identicals  were  higher.    In  these  cases  the  dot  charts 
show  close  relationship  with  one  of  the  indications  but  very  poor  v/ith 
the  other.    If  the  current  indications  are  now  read  from  those  charts 
the  tendency  is  to  follow  the  one  with  the  best  fall  of  f^jjts.  There 
is  considerable  doubt  whether  we  are  justified  in  doing  this.  Theoret- 
ically there  is  little  basis  for  assuming  that  over  a  period  of  years 
one  indication  is  better  than  another,  unless  analysis  of  the  various 
sam.ples  proves  that  this  sample,  because  of  its  size,  distribution,  or 
some  other  characteristic,  is  consistently  a  superior  sample.  Unless 
such  sample  analysis  can  be  made  —  and  there  is  little  probability  of 
this  being  done  on  any  extensive  scale  in  the  near  future  —  we  should 
be  rather  conservative  in  reading  from  dot  charts,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  fall  of  the  dots  along  a  line  of  fit  is  a  result  of  seeking  to  get 
from  one  census  point  to  another  by  following  such  indications  as  best 
supported  a  very  steep  incline.    And  let  us  hope  that  when  the  19^0 
census  figures  become  available  they  v;ill  be  comparable  with  the  1935 
figures,  so  that  we  will  feel  confident  that  the  changes  shovm  repre- 
sent the  truth.    ¥hen  we  have  such  "bench  narks"  v;e  will  have  a  better 
basis  for,  appraising  the.  indications  of  ciiDJige  for  intervening  years. 
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DF/ELOPI'SlIg  0?  II'IPHOTED  METHODS 
or  LIVESTOCK  AND  LI'^SSTOCZ  PRODUCTION 

F.  ^\  3Gier,  Jr. 

Regional  Livestock  Stt?,tistician,  Colorado 

Tlic  present  system  of  livestock  estinatin^^  has  "been  greatly 
developed  in  recent  years,  and  in  general  seens  to  cover  the  field  very 
v/elle    However,  there  is  opportunity  to  naire  some  ninor  adjustments  in 
the  wording  of  the  schedules  to  "better  suit  the  needs  of  the  various 
sections.    The  natter  of  editing  the  June  and  Decemoer  Rural  Carrier 
Survey  cards  has  "been  covered  in  the  instructions,  out  editing  is 
evidently  still  dependent  on  local  ideas  and  methods,  which  causes 
many  variations. 

Preparation  of  the  final  report  should  give  full  consideration 
to  the  sample  indica^tions,  and  also  the  various  check  data#    There  is 
considerahle  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  organization  and  proper 
analysis  of  the  check  data* 

Sampling  and  Editing: 

A  satisfactory  sample  on  a  livestock  schedule  return  is  one  that 
will  properly  represent  the  livestock  situation.     It  is  essentia-1  that 
the  return  "be  large  enough  to  indicate  the  changes  in  the  total  numhers 
of  each  species,  and  have  the  proper  proportions  of  the  classes  of  es^ch 
species.    T^ie  distrioution  shoLild  2^'rcperly  represent  all  sections  or 
districts  of  each  state  a2:-d  in  the  case  of  large  districts  with  a  wide 
range  of  conditions,  should  "be  representative  of  the  counties  within 
the.  districts. 

In  some  ca.ses  there  is  prooahiy  a  tendency  to  do  too  much  edit- 
ing, ^ut  care  shcald  "be  taken  to  avoid  the  inclusion  of  reports  from 
steer  outfits,  purehred  herds,  and  feeders.    No  set  rule  coji  be  estab- 
lished and  the  elimination  of  such  schedules  if;  dependent  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  locc*?!  sit^iation. 

Chock  Data: 

.All  possible  use  shomd  be  made  of  check  data  to  suT)plcment  the 
indications  of  the  schedule  returns.    The  proper  use  of  such  m.aterial 
v/ould  have  materially  aided  in  the  January  estimates  during  yeejrs  of 
unusu^„l  sliifts,  such  as  the  recent  drought  years.     In  sor.e  of  the 
states  v;here  drou.giit  conditions  during  193^  ^-^^i-  ^93^  resulted  in  heavy 
dexDletion  of  sheep  and  ce^ttlo,  the  sar.:pie  returns  failed  to  reflect 
the  changes,  vjhich  were  more  truly  indicated  by  information  regarding 
exports.  I 
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In  recent  years  .tli;Gre  has  been  consideralole  shift  in  the  market- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattie,"-;¥ith  increased  direct  novcments .  due  to  drought 
conditions.  0?his  has.  resulted  in  the  market .  receixDts.  of .  livestock 
"being  of  questionable  value,  and  to  secure  any  definite  idea  of  exports 
and  imports,  it  is  necessary'-  to  depend  on  railroad  records,  inspections 
and  other  records  of  movement s» 

Final  Preparation  of  a  Livestock  Report: 

Lack  of  time  for  the  final  analysis  and  ijreparation  of  livestock 
reports,  particularly  the  January  estimates  of  numbers,  has  made  the 
situation  rather  difficult  in  most  field  offices.    This  brings  out  the 
need  for  management  and  organization  of  the  work  to  got  results  in  a 
limited  time.;    In  an  office  where  the  material  is  well  organized  and 
hajidlcd  it  is  possible  to  revie\'\r  and  complete  the  January  report  in 
about  one  day;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  material  is  not  well 
organized  and  recorded,  it  requires  two  or  three  days  to  do  the  Job. 

.   With  the  present  system  of  records,  it  has  been  possible  to 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  work  in  the  handling  of .the  various  live- 
stock reports.    It  would  seem  tliat  the  conpiletion  of  the  additional 
record  sheets,  which  are  in  the  course  of  preparation  and  final 
approval,  would  be  of  material  help. 

The  Pall  Marketing  Report  from  the  17  Western  States  has  been 
a  problem  —  to  forecast  the  volurae  of  such  movements  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.    Schedule  returns  from  stockmen  have  failed  to  give 
satisfactory  results,  as  have  general  schedules  to  bankers,  dealers 
and  others.    An  attemjjt  has  been  made  to  analyze  the  various  factors 
that  influence  the  fall  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep  but  tine  has  not 
permitted  sufficient  study  of  the  problem.     It  seems  that  if  these' 
reT)orts  are  to  be  issued,  more  study  and  analysis  should  be  made.  The 
factors  considered  in  the  past  and  to  be  considered  in  the  future  are: 
inventory  supplies  of  cattle  and  lambs,  prices,  demand,  feed  (r^ijige, 
etc.),  finances,  and  o"^st  v/hat  the  stoclunan  will  do  in  view  of  these 
circumstances.    As  set  forth,  there  is  much  OT)portunity  for  improved 
methods  and  development  in  the  fall  marketing  estimates. 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  livestock  information  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  West.    To  meet  this  demand  requires 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  livestock  matters  and  being  able  to  give 
the  industry  a  service  that  vdll  r.ect  the  needs.    This  means  m-oro  than 
quoting  a  few  figures,  but  also  being  able  to  give  statements  of  a 
general  nature  beyond  the  limits  of  schedule  return  indications.  It 
also  requires  keoiDing  in  touch  with  the  reiDorts  of  the  other  agencies 
of  the  Bureau  and  Department,  as  most  requests  cover  the  entire  field 
of  livestock  rather  than  the  work  of  our  Division. 
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TEXAS 

E«  Finley,  Livestock  Statistician,  Texas 

:((    tie    >i!    4:  it; 


^i/hile  the  sub-head  for  discussion  calls  for  hogs,  cattle  and 

sheep,  I  would  like  to  discuss,  'briefly'',  a  more  important  class  of  ■ 
livestock;  more  important  to  us,  at  least,  due  to  our  inability  to 
create  more  interest  in  Washington  on  the  Texas  goat  situation. 

We  have  heen  wondering  v/hy  it  v;as  so  difficult  to  secure 
recognition  for  the  lov/ly  Texas  goat  and  v/hy  our  Di^'-ision  should  dis- 
criminate against  any  species  of  livestock,    jrom  "biblical  times  to  the 
present  the  goat  has  "been  discriminated  against,  even  though  ho  is  far 
superior  in  intelligence  and  mentality  to  any  of  the  species  of  live- 
stock for  which  wc  prepare  estimates.     In  Texas,"  the  goat  not  only 
furnishes  meat  v;hich  is  far  sux^erior  to  lamo,  but  he  also  furnishes 
mohair  for  northern  and  eastern  markets.    If  it  were  not  for  Texas 
goa,ts,  the  Easter  supply  of  lambs  for  eastern  m.arkets  v/ould  be  small, 
as  the  goat  leads  the  lambs  into  the  railroad  cars  an-d  into  the 
slaughter  pens.    The  Texas  goat  has  even  been  given  the  seat  of  honor 
in  the  Army-ITavj-  football  game  and  x^as  permitted  to  lead  the  parade 
betv:een  halves. 

At  present  there  is  no  official  "set-up^  in  Washington  for 
estimating  the  n"umber  of  goats  on  fan.-;s  or  ranches.    However,  in  Texas 
v/e  have  been  carrying  on  these  estimates  annually  since  192^,  with 
apparently  fair  results.     If  cur  estimates  are  in  error,  wc  can  hardly 
blame  anyone  but  o'or solves,  for  v;e  have  not  been  molested  by  the 
Wa.shington  office.     In  carr^T.ng  on  these  estimates,  we  maintain  a  list 
of  several  thousand  goat  raisers,  but  we  use  check  data  to  verify  all 
estim^ates  on  mohair  producticn. 

In  Texas  we  have  about  S2  per  cent  of  the  United  States  Angora 
goat  population  and  produce  about  S5  pcr  cent  of  the  annual  United 
States  moha.ir  clip.     The  average  value  of  this  clip  has  ranged  up  to 
about  $g, 000, 000  annually.    This  may  not  seem  such  a  large  industry 
but,  according  to  the  193^  Census  of  Agricult-ore,  there  were  only 
18,7^0  fai^-s  reporting  all  goats  (both  sleek  and  Angora)  and  there 
v;ould  be  a  much  smaller  number  of  farms  with  only  Angora  goats.  This 
makes  it  a  large  industry  for  the  limited  number  of  producers. 

In  an  attempt  to  im-press  the  Washington  group  with  the  actual 
importance  of  the  goat  industry  to  the  State  of  Texas,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comparisons  v/ith  the  other  .  species  of  livestock  for  v/hich 
interest  is  relatively  over- stimulated.    Dm^ing  the  past  5  years  the 
average  value  of  all  goats  on  Texas  ra-nches  was  placed  at  $5j626,000, 
while  the  value  of  mohair  production  alone  has  averaged  $5»219»000,  or 
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almost  100  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in  goats*    During  a  5'"year 
period  the  value  of  cattle  production  has  a.veragcd  only  32  per  cent  of 
the  inventory,  and  for  sheep,  excluding  wool,  the  value  of  production 
was  only  20  per  cent  of  inventory  value.    Including  wool,  the  value  of 
sheep  production  is  increased  to  6l  per  cent  of  in"^entory  value. 
Other  livestock,  or  agricultural  connodities,  may  he  just  as  profitable 
as  goats,  hut  when  we  consider  that  goats  are  almost  a  necessity  in  the 
""brushy"  country  to  keep  pastures  clear  of  the  heaYj  undergrowth,  to 
permit  grazing  for  sheep  and  cattle,  the  income  from  goats  is  almost  a 
net  income.    Consequently,  goat  raising  becomes  the  most  profitable 
type  of  farming  in  the  state  and  certainly  warrants  recognition  by  the 
Washington  office. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  the  Texas 
goat  raisers  more  current  information  on  the  goat  situation  in  other 
states,  in  partial  return  for  the  splendid  cooperation  that  we  have  had 
from  them.    At  the  present  time  our  mohair  report  is  released  in  March, 
which  shows  the  production  of  mohair  for  the  previous  year. •  This 
report  is  usually  mailed  to,  the  Texas  producers  several  months  after 
they  have  sold  the  entire  clip,  and  after  they  have  started  on  the 
current  year's  clip.    Consequently,  the  information  on  mohair  is  of 
little,  if  any,  current  value  to  them. 

The  vjork  involved  in  making  mohair  estimates  along  with  the 
wool  estimates,  and  kid  crop  estimates  along  mth  the  lamb  crop  estimates 
v/ould  not  entail  much  additional  labor  in  Texas  with  our  present  set-up. 
This  may  not  bo  true  in  other  states  but  wc  .would  like  to  have  it  con- 
sidered.   We  would  also  like  to  have  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  give  con- 
sideration to  having  goats  included  as  a  part  of  the  official  January  1 
livestock  estimates. 

I  would  like  to  give  here  a  little  ditty  entitled  "The  Goat", 
written  by  one  of  our  Goat  reporters: 

•   TEE]  GOAT 

■  '  A  year  ago 

His  mohair  coat 
Was  of  no  use  . 
Except  to  the  goat.  .  . 

0?he  whole  goat  sold. 
.  , Por  Just  two  bits; 
Hot  enough  -for 
Tvro  pints  of  "Schlitz". 

His  owner  slipped 
Into  town  at  night, 
To  get  his  mail  : 
.   Q,uite  out  of  sight,,.V 
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The  lTev7  Deal  l)ro-u.gh.t 
A  financial  davm. 
Hard  times  no  more  — 
Thej  are  "going-gone". 

Behold  the  goati 
He's  up  —  not  dov.rn; 
His  mohair  "brings 
Pour  hits  a  pound. 

His  ovmer  rides 

In  motor  cars; 

Driiikis  "suds"  from  hottles 

And  not  from  jars. 

The  goat  now  eats 
Alfalfa  hay, 
And  not  the  cans 
Of  yesterday. 
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Ll\mST0OK  PROBLEMS 


Ac  C«  Brit tain, 
Statistician,  Miseonri 


0?here  are  certain  tilings  which  i-;e  might  do  to  shorten  onr  time 

in  securing  livestock  information.    One  of  these  is  to  reduce  the 
classification  items  for  both  sheep  and  cattle.    The  reduction  at  this 
time  appears  to  be-  loss  desirable  for  sheop,  duo  to  the  unsatisfe^ctory 
results  obtained  by  the  rural  carrier  surveys.    I  havo  in  times  past 
recommended  that  tho  cattle  items  be  made  to  conform  to  the  four 
classification  items  in  the  1935  Census,    The  estim.ates  of  milk  covis 
2       would  then  havo  to  be  made  from  the  information  on  "milk  cows  in 
the  herd"  and  "cows  milked, " 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  editing  and  editing  instructions. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  procediire  —  those  who 
want  the  minutest  detail  to  the  broad  general  instructions  which  have 
been  issued  on  livestock  since  1932«    X  am  still  firm  in  my  belief 
that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best  type  and  that  the  judgment  of  tho 
strati st  should  be  depended  upon  to  edit  the  returns  in  the  same  way 
each  year,  conforming  to  the  fev;  restrictions  laid  down  by  the 
Washington  office.    Generally  siDerJ^^ing,  I  believe  a  schedule  should  be 
used  as  it  coi-ies  from,  the  reporter,  or  discarded.    The  one  thing  to 
avoid  is  to  edit  a  schedule  so  that  it  conforms  with  a  preconceived 
notion  as  to  what  the  answor  our^'^^t  to  be. 

The  question  of  socurii..g  satisfactory  sheep  indications  has  not 
been  solved  in  the  Horth  CcntraJ.  States,    C?ae  reason  for  the  poor 
indications  is  the  fact  that  more  people  go  in  or..d  out  of  the  sheep 
business  than  with  ar.y  other  livestock  enterprise.    One  solution  may  be 
to  use  a  special  sheep  list  similar  to  th;at  now  used  in  the  Vv^estern 
States. 

Inventory  nuubcrs  might  also  bo  a.dded  to  the  "sheep  on  feed" 
schedule,    I  was  surprised  that  the  large  proT)ortion  of  these 
schedules  had  more  or  less  incomplete  information  on  inventory  items. 
It  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  -plv.r^  with  Co^jJity  Agents  to  secure 
some  iTieasure  of  changes  in  farm.s  growing  sheep. 

A  point  Mr.  Harlan  mentioned  is  that  of  tabxilating  the  identicals 
separately.     Since  I  have  been  in  Missoiiri,  I  have  exaiuined  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  method  by  mal-iing  this  breakdown  on  a  state  basis  for 
all  hogs  and  horses  for  S  years,  and  sheep  for  5  years.    The  results 
for  hogs  would  not  affect  the  analysis  of  changes  in  nuLfoers  for  any 
year,    1^/hile  they  are  somewhat  inconclusive  for  horses  and  sheep,  the 
separation  throws  a  somewhat  different  light  on  the  subject.  I 
believe  such  a  separation  should  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  editing 
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and  appraising  the  returns,  as  well  as  a  possible  inprovencnt  in  the 

indications.    If  the  two  sepa^rate  indications  are  combined,  it  should 

"be  done  on  the  basis  of  their  probable  errors.  I  recomiicnd  that  this 
be  done  in  the  ^v'/ashington  office. 
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DAIRY  ESTIMT3S 


R.  L.  Gillett, 
Statistician,  Hew  York 

tie         ^    «^    ;jc    ^  H( 


Let  us  define  the  field  of  dairy  estimates! 

ITaturally,  it  begins  with  nvTmbers  of  dairy  cattle.    This  is  in  the 
field  of  livestock  estimates  "but  there  are  some  refinements  that  should 
he  made  outside  thnt  general  field.    Milk  -nroduction  is  next.  Certain 
phases  of  this  are  imiDortant  as  giving  general  information,  others  must 
he  refined  and  accurate^    The  utilization  of  milk  begins  to  get  over  into 
the  general  field  of  commerce  in  milk  and  its  products,  and  this  is  the 
field  to  which  increasing  attention  must  be  given*    The  movement  of  milk 
and  its  products  through  the  channels  of  trade  is  the  phase  that  attracts 
most  attention,  and  this  field  ha.s  been  cultivated,  in  part  at  least,  for 
a  long  time.    Prices  of  the  various  xDroducts,  at  the  various  steps  from 
producer  to  consumer,  are  a  most  im.portant  group  of  items  that,  in  some 
as^DCCts,  have  been  highly  developed,  in  others  barely  touched.  Lastly, 
measurements  of  consumption  are  particularly  im.portant  as  measuring  the 
general  outlook  for  the  industry  and  as  indications  of  the  extent  to  v/hich 
dietary  standards  are  improving  or  becoming  imiDaired. 

Each  of  these  six  groups  is  fu].l  of  statistical  problems  demanding 
attention.    There  has  been  a  rather  hit-or-miss  cultivation  of  parts  of 
this  field  by  nmierous  agencies  but  with  little  coordination  of  effort. 
The  recent  trend  toimrd  further  coordination  of  the  work  in  these  various 
fields  is  gratifying. 

It  may  be  observed  that  we  are  thinking  mainly  in  terms  of  regions 
where  milk  production  is  relatively  important  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Other  areas  should  not  be  neglected,  but  intensive  development  there  is 
not  necessary  at  present, 

ITumbers  of  dairy  cattle: 

(a)  It  seems  probable  that  re-definitions  of  cov;  and  heifer  groups 
would  clear  up  some  of  oui'  heifer  estimating  problems.    The  present  some- 
what uncertain  definition  of  "milk  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  or  over" 
might  be  clarified  by  getting  first:  "Eeifor  calves  ur.der  1  year,  being 
raised  for  milk  cows";  and  second,  "Heifers  1  year  old  or  over,  but  not 
yet  fresh,  to  be  kept  for  milk  cows." 

(b)  In  the  regions  where  both  dtoATy  cattle  and  beef  cattle  are 
important,  the  division  into  "milk  cows"  and  "all  other  cows"  to  be 
published  regularly,  would  help  to  clarify  the  picture. 
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(c)  More  precise  inior;na.ticn  is  needed  on  the  nmlDer  of  ccv/s  at 
different  seasons.     Several  years  of  records  fron  farns  of  crop  reporters 
and  dairy  reporters  iia.ve  given  sone  interesting  though  not  conclusive 
results.    We  enter  the  niirabcr  of  rdlk  cov;s  on  the  record  card  v;hen  check- 
ing in  the  report.     It  is  a  short  job  tc  tabulate  these  cards  for  the 
period  fron  Decenber  1  to  the  second  January  1  follov/ing.     If  at  least 
eight  reports  for  a  farii  are  recoivod  d-oring  this  period,  well  distributed 
as  to  time,  it  is  a  simple  and  relatively  accurate  process  to  interpolate 
the  nissing  nuiibers  with  a  red  pencil  on  the  listing";  sheets.     In  addition 
to  the  seasonal  curve,  one  can  obtain  very  readily  fron  these  sheets  the 
Decenber  1  and  January  1  identicals  v;hich  are  helpful  in  the  annual  esti- 
nat  e  s . 

(d)  More  accurate  inf onnation  is  needed  on  the  birth  rate  of 
calves,  the  tm^n-over  of  covrs,  the  disposal  of  calves,  and  ages  and  breeds 
of  cows. 

(e)  District  oJid  county  estinatos  of  dairy  cov;s  and  heifers  are 
especially  helpful, 

Hov;evcr,  in  our  dairy  cattle  estinates,  the  nost  important  single 
thing  still  needed  is  greater  accuracy  in  the  things  we  are  now  doing. 

Milk  Production: 

Milk  production  is  mentioned  second  beca/ase  that  seems  the  logical 
order.    In  states  v:here  milk  is  produced  ma.inly  for  home  use,  a  rough 
annual  estimate  meets  present  needs.    In  those  states  vjith  important 
dairy  interests,  hov/ever,  there  n,re  needed:    monthly  reports,  preferably 
in  quantitative  terms,  or  at  lea,st ,  e:v;:res3ed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
corresponding  month  for  the  preceding  year.     In  the  Hew  York  office  we 
have  made  such  monthly  eptir-itcF'-  j^ince  193'^»     Checked  against  complete 
dairy  plant  reports,  these  have  proven  relcatively  accurate. 

Utilization: 

The  general  field  of  utilization  of  milk  has  been  explored  for  a 
long  time,    For  the  milk  which  is  used  on  the  farm,  or  peddled  locally, 
rough  estimates  will  have  tc  serve  for  r.any  years.    Tor  that  which  is  sold 
as  butt  erf  at  or  as  v/hole  milk,  the  task  of  relatively  com.plete  annual 
checks  on  a  monthly  basis  would  require  only  a  little  departure  from  the 
technique  already  in  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriciilt^oral  Economics  in  its 
compilation  of  manufactured  dairy  products. 

Movement : 

The  problem,  of  noverient  to  market  requires  collection  of  appropriate 
statistics  in  each  step  of  the  journey.    These  fall  into  a  fev;  well- 
defined  classes,  in  which  progress  has  been  rather  satisfactory,  though 
there  is  still  D.uch  to  be  done. 

(a)  Annual  production  figures  for  manufactured  dairy  products  are 
already  available  over  a  period  of  years.    Monthly  data  have  been 
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published:  "by  states,  also  for  I936,  aiid  iDossibly  are  available. for. 
earlier,  years.  '     ■  ■•  \ 

A  possible  inprovenent  in  this  seriOvS  is  also  to  require,  the  ' 
reporting. of  the  receipts  of  nilk  and  cj-ean  purchased  from  farners,  so 
that  all  the  nilk',  creais  or  butt  erf  at  could  be -def  initely  checked  as  to  • 
intake  and  output  of  finished  products.    This  v/ould  also  increase  our   ■  ' 
knovrledge  resardin^^  the  utilization  of  skirinilk  and  bu.ttermillc. 

(b)  Storage  stocks  of  butter,  cheese j  and  cream  are  already 
reported  monthly.     It  may  be  that  further  refinements  are  possible  here,' 
such  as  actucal  receipts  at  and  shipments  from  storaige,  as  a  check  on 
production.    Weekljr  and  daily  storage  movement  rexoorts  are  made  for  a  ' 
limited  number  of  markets  for  butter  and  cheese.  , 

(c)  Receipts  at  a  few  principal  markets  of  butter,  cheese,  milk 
and  cream  are  compiled  daily,  v/eekly,  or  moiithly.    The  problems  in  this 
field  are  growing  because  of  the  increasing  use.  of  motor  transportation 
and  the  gradual  change  in  the  marketing  processes  v^hereby  deliveries 
clear  through  other  than  the  older  recognized  market  places. 

It  vrould  seem  that  further  coordino.t ion  might  be  .possible  in 
respect  to  a  number  of  these  problems,  especially  in  the  collection  of 
data  from  plants,  through  cooperation  with  the  Census  Bureau  in  its 
Censuses  of  Manufactures  and  of  Distribution.    Certainly  this  deserves 
study... 

Prices:  '     -  . 

-      •  In  the  field  of  prices  of  whole  milk  and  dairy  products.,  there  is 
particular  need  for  more  infoj^mation  by  states.    Prices  received  by- 
farmers  for  whole  milk  are  x^'?-3^'ticularly  difficult  to  a^scertain.  In 
fluid  milk  territory  these  net  prices  to  producers  are  not  knov/n  until 
the  middle  of  the  month  following  delivery,  which  adds  materially  to  the 
problem. 

Consumption:  ■     •  ■  .  . 

We  are  very  frequently  called  upon  for  consumption  data  for  dairy 
products.    People  want  to  know  how  much  per  capita,  or  per  yea.r,  not  in 
generalized  terms  for  the  whole  countr^r  but  for  a  specific  state  or  a 
specific  product.    In  broad  general  outline,  of  course,  national  produc- 
tion (if  determined  accurately)  adjusted , for . year-end  stocks,  losses  and 
net  imx)orts  or  exports,  vrill  give  an  answer  on  a  national  basis,  but  this 
is  not  enough  for  local  needs.    A  fiiller  develoijment  of  data  of  this  type 
would  be  useful. .  ' 

■   ,  ,  In-  this  discussion  I  have  gone  far  beyond,  the  confines  of  the 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Sstim.atcs. :  •  It  seems  essential,  hov/ever, 
that  we  have  in  m.ind  a  picture  of  the  ^intiro  field  in  which  we  are  work- 
ing.   As  in  a  baseball  team,  our  own  function  may  be  that  of  a  single 
player,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  strive  for  perfection  in  our  .playing.  But 
no  matter  hov/  good  the  individual,  he  will  be  still  better  if  ho  knov;s  a 
lot  about  the  entire  gar.e,  and  if  he  helps  the  v/hole  team  to  play  a  better 
game.    The  field  of  dairy  estimates  is  big,  and  it  needs  skillful  team- 
work as  well  as  good  individual  skill. 
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PO'ULTRY  AITD  EGG  ESTIMATES 

Dr.  S,  A»  O'ones, 
In  Charge  'of  Po"a3.try  Section 


.     .  ■  POULTRY  ILTEHTOEY  lOTIBERS 

It  is  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  Federal  Census  for  the  primary 
"basis  of  our  January  1  estimates  of  inventory  numbers  of  chickens.  The 
enumeration  is  prohahly  reasonably  accurate  for  holdings  as  of  the  date 
talcen  and  for  the  farms  enumerated,  hut  comparability  in  successive  cen- 
suses is  disturbed  by  differences  in  the  dates  and  completeness  of  the 
different  enumerations. 


Adjustments  of  the  census  figures  "to  allow  for  disappearance 
between  the  theoretical  and  actual  date  of  enumeration,  are  based  upon 
changes  shovm  by  oui'  samples  during  that  interval.     While  this  adjustment 
makes  the  census  figures  usable  for  January  1  inventory,  it  also  incorpo- 
rates some  probable  error  due  to  lack  of  representativeness  in  our 
samples.    The  extent  of  such  error  is  unknown. 

The  annual  changes  in  inventory  numbers  indicated  by  our  samples 
appear  to  have  been  about  5  pcr  cent  more  for  the  5  year  period  1930-35 
than  census  fig-ores  indicate  for  this  5  year  period. 

Comparisons  of  indications  from  the  Livestock  Disposition  Survey 
and  from  the  General  Schedule  indicate  that  these  two  lists  represent 
different  groups,  with  different  reactions  to  economic  stimulae. 

Numbers  of  hens  and  pullets  in  the  census  years  have  been  based 
heretofore  mainly  upon  the  relation  shovm  between  numbers  of  hens  and 
pullets  and  nmbers  of  all  chickens,  in  our  livestock  disposition 
survey.     Studies  indicate  that  the  relative  proportion  of  hens,  pullets, 
and  other  chickens  varies  vjith  the  size  of  the  flock.    The  proportion  of 
"other  chickens"  tends  to  diminish  somewhat  with  increasing  size  of 
flock,  and  the  proportion  of  pullets  increases  v/ith  size  of  flock  up  to 
a  certain  point. 

To  improve  the  basis  for  Annual  Inventory  Estimates  items  covering 
"pullets  not  of  laying  age"  and  "other  chickens"  have  been  added  to  the 
January  General  Schedule.    These  two  items  added  to  the  item  of  "hens 
and  pullets  of  la,ying  age"  give  an  inventory  figure  for  all  chickens. 
Another  and  probably  more  important  step  is  nov/  under  discussion.  This 
vrould  be  the  inclusion  of  the  items  of  "all  pullets",     "hens"  and  "other 
chickens"  in  the  December  rural  carrier  Livestock  Survey.     If  this  is 
done,  it  will  supply  about  a  threefold  larger  sample  than  we  now  get. 

In  making  use  of  the  rurs.l  carrier  data  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  for  marketings  during  December,  but  this  v/ould  be  a  minor  diffi- 
culty.   After  getting  the  now  inqjj-iry  established,  the  poultry  inquiries 
in  the  Livestock  Disposition  Survey  could  be  dropped. 
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■  ffCm  EGG  PROFJCT-IOH 

To  determine  total  egg  production,  census  data  are  much  less 
satisfactory  than  they  are  for  poultry  inventory  figures,    ^^e  formerly 
assumed  that  a  spring  census  enuirioration  might  give  reasonably  well  the 
actiojil  production  of  eggs  on  the  farms  enumerated  hecause  they  e.greed 
fairly  closely  v;ith  the  dis8.ppearance  figures  derived  from  the  then 
available  data  on  farm  consumption.    The, census  figures  of  1930»  there- 
fore, were  accepted  as  the  basis  -of-'  our  "annual  estim.ates  of  eggs  produced. 
Q,uartcrly  inquiries  on  farm  consumption  began  two  years  ago  show  a  con- 
siderably greater  farm  consumption  thanthe  annual  inquiries  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  the  basis  of  our  estiriates.    (Ed.  Uote:  This  might  indicate 
that  our  present  estimates  of  total  egg  prodiiction  are  somewhat  too  lov; 
for  recent  years). 

CHAITC-ES  IH  EGG  PSODUCTIOIT  ,' 

The  change  in  egg  production  based  on  our  monthly  reports  of ■ eggs 
produced  per  100  hens  have  always  been  subject  to  some  question.  Average 
production  of  eggs  per  hen  improves  with  increasing  size  of  flock  and  our 
sample  does  not  contain  b.  proper  size  distribution  of  flocks.  After 
weighting  our  returns  by  size  of  flock,  however,  we  fo-ijud  that  the  straight 
averages  of  our  present  farm  flock  sample  tend  to  agree  closely  with  the 
weighted  figures. 

CHICprTS  HA.ISED 

In  192^  production  of  chickens  raised  v;as  placed  S  per  cent  above 
the  census  figure,  partly  because  of  aiiparent  census  incompleteness  and 
partly  upon  some  evidence  that  a  v;inter  inquiry  on  this  item  would  be  too 
low.    Eor  1929  the  level  was  established  upon  the  basis  of  the  spring 
census  returns  of  the  year  1930*    Hecent  studies  suggest  that  the  spring 
as  well  as  the  winter  census  figures  may  have  been  too  lov/  on  the  item,  of  ■ 
chickens  raised. 

The  hatchery  reijorts  should  be  helpful  as  an  indication  of  changes 

in  numbers  of  chickens  raised,  but  we  have  had  no  measure  of  the  extent  to 

which  such  changes  in  hatching  sales  might  be  offset  by  changes  from  year 

to  year  in  the  proportion  of  chickens  hatched  by  farmers.    This  lack  is 

now  being  corrected  by  tv/o  new  inquiries.    One  of  them,  in  the  February 

General  Schedule,  asks  numbers  of  baby  chicks  bought  la,st  year,  and  to  be 

bought  in  the  current  year.    The  other,  in  the  June  Pjjral  Carrier  Card, 

asks  numbers 'bought  and  ha,tched  respectively  to  June  1,  and  also  the 

number  of  young  birds  on  liand  and  the  number  already  sold  and  eaten. 

he  SB  ^questions  will,  enable  us.  to.  determine,  the  proToortion  of  chicks 
ought  ana  thus  permit  ua  to  utilize  the  hatchery  reports. 

Another  development  is  the  new  quarterly  inquiry  on  mortality  in 
the  laying  flock.    We  know  that  D.ortality  in  commercial  laying  flocks  has 
increased  from  about  I5  per  cent  10  years  ago'  to  ^5  per  cent  or  more  in 
recent  years.    It  has  become  necessary  to  secure  a  definite  annual 
measure  of  this  loss. 
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Our  sample  tends  to  show  too  fev;  small  flocks  and  too  many  large 
and  very  large  flocks  in  comparison  xvith  the  Census  distribution  by  size 
groups.    This  was  realized  al.most  at  the  beginning  of  the  poultry  work 
and  to  meet  the  difficulty  three  principal  alternatives  v/ere  considered: 
(l)  to  weight  by  size  groups;  (2)  to  increase  by  some  mesons  the  propor- 
tion of  small  flocks  in  our  sample;  or  (3)  to  exclude  fromi  our  sample  all 
flocks  above  certain  maximum  limits. 

Any  system  of  v/eighting  our  monthly  rctiarns  on  the  general 
schedu].e  by  size  groups  would  involve  many  and  confusing  problems,  much 
v/ork,  and  delay  in  comxDleting  reports*    Increasing  the  number  of  small 
flocks  did  not  appear  feasible.    The  third  alternative  was  the  one 
adopted.    After  reviewing  the  problem  during  the  past  year,  and  spending 
m?.ny  months  of  stud^?-  on  it,  the  original  plan  of  a  sample  with  an  upper 
size  limit  still  appears  most  practical  in  meeting  this  particular 
problem.    However,  this  limit  should  bo  determined  more  accurately,  and 
when  that  is  done  it  may  be  lo'ond  advisable  to  fix  different  maximum 
size  lin.its  for  the  different  States,  varying  with  the  average  size  of 
flocks  in  the  State. 

The  seasonal  group  size  limits  might  be  based  each  month  upon  a 
suitable  multiple  of  some  form,  of  average  of  all  reports,  rather  than 
being  a  fixed  figu-re  for  each  month.     This  would  allow  the  limit  to  vary 
with  any  general  trend  toward  increase  or  decrease  and  so  overcom.e  to 
some  extent  the  present  difficulty  of  flocks  shifting  frori  one  class  to 
another  dm-ing  the  season. 

Still  another  possibility  is  to  base  all  changes  upon  a  comparison 
of  identical  flocks  from  month  to  month.    This  would  involve  keeping  a 
monthly  record  of  each  individual  reporter's  figures  of  numbers  of  hens 
and  pullets.    The  am.ount  of  wor]r  involved  should  not  be  prohibitive,  as 
the  number  of  layers  could  be  recorded  upon  a  monthly  check  list  card  in 
lieu  of  the  check.    This  could  be  done  as  the  reports  arrive  and  the  tiio 
months'  comparison  of  nui.-.bers  could  be  made  direct  from,  the  cards,  and, 
if  desired,  by  group  size  limits.    It  vjould  also  permit  comparisons  for 
larger  periods  or  for  a  year.    This  plan  is  net  being  proposed  for  general 
use  but  it  Tiight  be  useful  in  States  v:here  the  sample  is  small  a.nd  the 
average  nuiiber  of  layers  subject  to  extreme  variations  from,  month  to 
month.     It  is  planned  to  try  it  out  in  a  few  sta-tes  this  year.     In  sor^e 
sta,tes,  however,  we  are  faced  v/ith  the  fact  that  no  method  can  neXe  som.e- 
thing  out  of  nothing.     In  these  states  we  may  need  to  establish  special 
means  for  obtaining  better  figures, 

SPECIAL  COmmCIAl  IQPCHTS 

The  manner  of  utilizing  the  ret^jrns  from  this  special  report  is 

still  undetermined.    The  m.ore  v/e  study  the  returns  from  the  regular 
schedules,  the  more  it  appears  likely  that  in  a  majority  of  the  Sts^tes 
we  have  in  them  the  necessary  basis  for  oui'  estimates.    The  commercial 
group  is  too  small  in  most  States  to  have  much  influence  upon  State 
totals,  and  generally  the  returns  from  our  ccm_mercial  schedule  have  been 
too  fev7  to  indicate  what  is  taking  place  in  that  group.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  r.ost  States,  the  reports  in  the  farm  flock  returns  for  semi- 
commercial  flocks  of  200  to  kOO  are  usually  sufficient  to  indicate  what 
is  taking  place  in  commercial  flocks.    In  other  States,  especially  those 
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of  the  Northeastern  and  Far  West  ern  group »  the  nun'ber  of.  cnickens  in 
fl.ocks  of  nore  than  kOO  layers  f orns  such  a,  large  proportion  of  the  total 
that  it  nay  "be  found  advisable  to  utilize- the  special  cpnnercial  list  on 
these  areas, , 

The  greatest  utility  of  the  sioecial  comnercial  rctioi'ns  will 
prohably  he  found  in  the  wider  range  of  information  they  supply  regarding 
the  operations  of  ccniiiiercial  producers,  and  in  the  f.act  that  they  are 
sufficiently  nmerous  to  give  a  reasonably  accurate  indication  on  these 
points  for  the  United  States  and  for  principal  regions.    It  will  probably 
be  possible  to  derive  from  then  considerable  infornation  of  interest  to  . 
conu-iercial  producers,  suxDplenenting  the  data  in  our  general  returns.  We 
have  xDublished  none  of  this  naterial  yet,  because  returns  from  the  special 
coniiercial  inquiry  for  the  first  few  nonths  of  last  year  were  disturbed 
through  changes  in  the  schedule  and  in  ncthods  of  handling  the  data,  To 
utilize  these  returns  currently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise 'sone  means 
of  having  then  completed  in  the  field  offices  earlier  in  the  month. 
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POULTRY  ESTIMATES 


C.  J.  Boriun, 
Statistician,  Oregon- Washington 

»(:    sic    i|c    iie    >|c  »)e 


In  the  Portland  office  v/e  prepare  poultry  estimates  for  two 
states,  Washington  and  Oregon.     In  Washington  the  poultry  industry  is 
highly  commercialized,  while  Oregon  has  a  large  percentage  of  "farm 
flocks." 

Washington  shiioped  I'oOO  carloads  of  eggs  to  other  states, 
principally  to  Hev;  York,  during  the  past  year,  and  Oregon  shipped 
333  carloads.    A'oout  one-half  of  the  total  egg  production  in  Washing- 
ton is  accounted  for  in  the  carlot  shipments,  while  in  Oregon  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  production  is  shipped  out  of  the  state. 

In  Oregon  the  indications  from  the  livestock  disposition 
schedule  and  crop  reports  are  reasonably  satisfactory  "but  in  Vfeshing- 
ton  the  ratio  indications  from  these  inquiries  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
because  of  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
that  state.    The  identical  farm  indication  there  appears  to  be  fairly 
reliable  except  that  it  fails  to  register  the  effect  of  new  farms 
established  during  the  year.    Ratios  for  "farm,  flocks"  in  a  state  where 
the  industry  is  highly  specialized  m.ay  be  considerably  influenced  by 
shifts  in  flocks  from,  one  size  group  to  another,  and  ratios  from  all 
flocks  are  subject  to  rather  violent  fluctuations  of  sampling. 

Por  Washington,  we  have  recently  developed  an  additional 
indication  of  change  in  the  mjjnbcr  of  layers,  based  on  net  carlot 
shipments  of  eggs  from  November  1  to  the  following  February  1. 

The  attached  table  shov/s  for  the  winter  quarter  the  total 
carlot  shipments  of  eggs  from  Washington,  the  disappearance  of  shell 
eggs  from  cold  storage,  the  derived  P-et  shipment  of  fresh  eggs,  the 
average  rate  of  laying,  the  net  fresh  egg  shipments  .adjusted  for  rate 
of  laying,  and  indicated  changes  in  numbers  of  layers.     0?he  indica- 
tions for  each  year  are  shown  as  percentages  of  the  base  year  (1930). 

The  indications  in  column  9  need  to  be  further  adjusted, 
because  to  accept  them  as  they  are  is  to  ass'ome  that  the  consumption 
of  eggs  v;ithin  the  state  fluctuates  in  the  same  direction  and  in  the 
sa^e  proportion  as  does  the  shipments.    Our  final  indication,  column 
10,  assumes  that  local  consm-iption  is  constant.     (Editor *s  note:  This 
assumption  may  not  be  valid  but  there  is  little  evidence  available  to 
permit  departing  from.  it).    Inasm.uch  as  about  one-half  of  the  yearly 
production  is  shipped  out  of  the  state,  the  changes  indicated  in 
col-amn  9  have  been  reduced  by  one-half.    The  cumulative  figure  for 
January  I935  is       per  cent  of  I93O  compared  with  90  per  cent 
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originally  estimated  and  BO  par  cent,  after  revision  to  the  census  indi- 
cation»    Prom  tliis  it  would  appear  that  it  would  he  possihle  to  make 
reasonable  estimates  of  chicken  nmhers  from  the  Bureau* s  market 
statistics  after  correcting  them  for  changes  in  the  rate  of  laying. 
However,  v/e  have  not  forgotten  that  our  identical  farr^s  v/ere  our  hest 
single  indication  during  1930"'35»    ^''^  consider  the  new  indication 
described  above  as  our  second  best  indication, 

A  new  problem  has  arisen  in  estimating  the  nmber  of  chickens 
raised.    Before  1933       believed  that  the  production  of  chickens  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  males  and  females.    That  is  no  longer  true 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  chick  sexing -is  quite  a  general  practice. 
Many  of  the  males  are  destroyed  after  sexing,  although  some  arc  raised 
for  fryers  and  broilers.    This  new  factor  of  sexed  chickens  has  disturbed 
past  relationships,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  males  destroyed  each  year.    The  larger  commercial  hatcheries  generally 
destroy  nearly  all  of  the  cockerels  from,  sexed  chicks,  while  small 
hatcheries  sell  the  cockerels  for  a  small  ar.iount  or  give  -them  away.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  hatchery  reports  are  not  comparable  with 
earlier  years. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  research  and  improvement  in  our 
poul'try  estimates,  for  which  time  and  funds  have  been  insufficient. 
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Bf!;^  Shipments  as  an  Indication  of  Change  in  Chicken  Nir'.a'bers 


Carlot  Shipiients  of 

Cold 

Net 

*Index  of 

Net  Egg 

(Uov,  and  Dec, 

of  previous  year 

Storage 

Shipnent 

Bate  of 

Shipiient  s 

plus  Jani 

►  Of 

year  indicated) 

Disap. 

Fresh 

La;^T.ng 

Adjusted 

^cars; 

Shell 

Eggs 

Pet.  of 

for  liate 

S^SS 

1930 

of  Laying 

Uov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Total 

(Uov.i-yeo.l) 

(6  *  7) 

— ,  ,.  .  .  . 

(cars) 

(cars) 

(cars) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(s) 

1930  206 

21s 

ISU 

60s 

2g 

5S0 

100 

5S0 

1931  216 

225 

292 

793 

U2 

751 

105 

715 

1932  175 

203 

213 

^91 

30 

561 

112 

502 

1933  166 

200 

169 

535 

36 

^99 

.  103 

4sU 

1934  17s 

1S7 

ISO 

5^5 

65 

i+SO 

107 

UUS 

1935 

167 

132 

^57 

i^5 

^12 

lOU 

396 

1936  163 

166 

193 

522 

73 

112 

Uoi 

1937 

205 

166 

562 

^7 

515 

119 

430 

1933  213 

232 

131 

576 

107 

469 

120 

391 

*Avg.  for  Nov.  1,  Dec.  1,  and  Jan.  1 


Net  Egg 
Shipments 
Adjusted 
as  Pet. 
of  1930 


(9) 


Indicated 
Nunher  of 
Layers 
Pet.  of 
1930 
I0 

(10)** 


M-IBER  OF  CHICKENS  ON  EiVElMS  JAMJilRY  1 


Bureau  -  Prelin. 


•As.  Pet. 

of 

1930 


Pet. 

Previous 
Year 


Bureau 
Final 
Hevision 
Pet. 

1930 


Statist. 
Original  Est. 
 PctT 


Pet. 

1930 


Previous 
Year 


1930 

1931 

123 

112  1 

\  102 

102 

95 

.  95 

1932 

S6 

93  ; 

\  3S 

96 

90 

95 

1933 

23 

92  ; 

t  99 

100 

g6 

95 

193^+ 

77 

SB  : 

;  9^ 

100 

g3 

96 

1935 

6S 

gl+  J 

I  90 

93 

so 

SO 

96 

1936 

69 

S3 

g3 

lOU 

1937 

1^ 

27  ! 

*• 

27 

SS 

106 

193s 

67 

7S 

7S 

S9 

** Change 

in  Col. 

9  reduced  hy  50%  as  only  50^* 

of  the 

production  is 

shipped  out  0 

State. 
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FORECASTIITG  Ml)  BSyiMATING  GROP  YIELDS 


Statist ici3.n,  Michigan 


4:    ;|e    :ie    K(    »|(  »[; 


The  determination  of  actual  yields  a.fter  the  harvest  should  "be 
far  less  difficult  than  forecasting  those  yields  before  harvest • 
Fujrtherraore,  little  progress  in  the  improvement  'of  forecasting  methods 
can  "be  made  unless  accurate  jaeld  data  "become  available  for  check 
purposes.    Perhaps  \ie  have  "been  guilty  of  assuming  that  our  present 
yield  data  rate  higher  than  other  t^rpes  of  information  collected. 
The  remark  has  often  "been  made  that  yield  estimates  are  easier  to 
obtain  and  more  accurate  than  acreage  estimates^    This  may  be-  true 
where  state  or  national  estimates  are  concerned,  but  we  have  some 
recent  contradictory  evidence  on  tliat  point  in  the  case  of  county  and 
district  estimates. 

When  we  v/ere  asked  several  weeks  ago  to  prepare  coujity  estimates 
of  the  acreage,  yield  and  production  of  potatoes  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  v/e  noted  a  statement  in  the  memorand-um  to  the  effect  that 
county  ratio-relatives  from  the  rural  carrier  acreage  surveys  probably 
would  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for  determining  acreages.  In 
examining  the  data,  for  the  first  district  in  the  first  year  of  the 
series,  we  fomid  the  ratio-relative  to  the  base  year  for  one  county 
was  3  per  cent  and  for  ejiother,  9OO  per  cent,  .  Of  course,  the  dispersion 
in  the  ratio-relatives  just:  ne'itioned  was  an  extreme  case  in  one  of  the 
most  difficult  districts  of  the  Sts.te,  but  we  'found  many  instances 
where  even  the  district  ratio-relatives  could  not  be_accepted.    We  were 
^PP7       find  a  solution  of  the  county  acreage  problem,  in  an  entirely 
different  and  satisfactory  manner,    Then  v/e  took  up  what  we  thought  to 
be  the  easier  task  of  setting  the  county  yields,  and  to  our  dismay 
found  the  problem  far  more  serious  than  acreage. 

The  following  tabulation  (Table  I)  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
State  and  district  potato  yields,  as  reported  "in  193^-'-»  f^^om  the  Census, 
November  field  aids,  and  the  a,creage  and  production  schedule. 
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TABLE  I 


HI  CHI  GAIT  POTATOES  — I93I1 
COMFARISOiJ  05'  DISTHICT  AVEMGS  YIELDS  AS  REPORTED 


Dist. 

Acreage 

Census 

ITov. 

Field 

Ails. 

Acrcage&Pr eduction 

No, 

Wts, 

-Fo.  Earns 

^■iold 

iJo.He-D. 

Yield 

Error 

I'To.PLep.i  Yield 

Error 

1934  Census 

1 
1 

1. 
-1-  • 

[  •J 

14,2^7 

111 

go 

1  165 

5^ 

2. 

12,6 

10,557 

111 

46 

132 

21 

log 

1  129 

IS 

3. 

6.S 

7»21^ 

116 

17 

121 

^3 

i  I3g 

22 

h. 

5.0 

7,622 

123 

147 

24 

76 

i  147 

2h 

5. 

15.2 

15,9S1 

125 

51 

133 

6s 

!  I2.k 

-  1 

r 

0, 

9.S 

20,8"90 

125 

46 

161 

36 

B3 

1  153 

2g 

7. 

11.6 

2^,297 

lOS 

90 

127 

19 

173 

1  i4o 

32 

10.9 

23,279 

93 

103 

124 

31 

23^ 

1  121 

2S 

9. 

20.6 

29,515 

105 

1  i 

107 

123 

IS 

ig6 

i  131 

i 

26 

state 

100.0 

159.002 

112.1 

520 

131-9 

20 

1051 

1  135.7 

'  23 

wt.132.3 

wti.l3U.8 

1 

Assuning  the  Census  to  "be  correct,  the  State  a^vcrage  of  520  field 
aids^  reports  was  20  "bushels  too  high,  and  of  I05I  acreage  and  produc- 
tion reports  v/as  23  "bushels  too  high.    The  charts  in  use  at  the  tine  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  figure  16  bushels  too  high.    The  district  averages 
from  the  field  aids*  opinion  reports  ranged  from  5  "bushels  too  higli  to 
39  "bushels  too  high;  fron  the  acrea,ge  and  production  reports,  they 
ranged  from  1  "bushel  too  lov.r  to  5^  "bushels  too  high.     Certainly,  a  range 
of  55  "bushels  per  acre  in  the  errors  in  district  yields  from  a  sariple  of 
over  a  thousand  reports  is  food  for  serious  thought. 

Now  let  us  inspect  sodc  county  data  within  a  district.    ¥e  realize 
that  districts  with  a  la.rge  pro-portion  of  wild  land  and  scattered  settlo- 
nents  of  fanners  are  apt  to  shov;  erratic  averages.    Eor  that  reason,  we 
have  selected  a  district  more  nearly  representative  of  the  State  as  a 
whole;  a  district  with  one-eighth  of  the  State's  total  potato  acreage 
and  one  in  \ftdch  each  of  its  ten  counties  rates  potatoes  as  its  leading 
cash  field  crop.    The  IIoven"ber  aids'  reports  gave  a  yield  for  this 
District  21  "bushels  higher  than  the  Census,  and  the  acreage  and  produc- 
tion reports  a  yield  IS  "bushels  higher  than  tlie  Census.     Such  a  result 
was  to  "be  expected  "because  of  the  inherent  selectivity  involved  in  nost 
of  our  series  of  reports,  and  the  error  of  IS  hushels  in  the  Acreage  & 
Production  average  v;as  the  least  of  any  district  in  the  State  except  one. 
Had  the  errors  in  other  districts  heen  of  cc:aiDara"ble  nagnitude  and  in 
the  sane  direction,  the  correction  for  selectivity  would  have  "been  a 
simple  natter  "but,  as  we  have  alreadj^  shown,  the  errors  were  far  from 
consi stent  "betv/een  districts. 

Now,  having  selected  an  important  potato  district  v/ith  a  differ- 
ence of  only  three  bushels  between  the  averages  of  the  two  sample 
inq^uiries  but  selective  to  the  extent  of  16  and  I9  per  cent  over- 
statement, let  us  exai-iine  the  county  figures  for  that  district  as 
presented  in  the  following  table: 
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Bu.  per 

Farm 

Report 


Dist . 


TABLE  II 

MICHIGAII  POTATOES— I93I+ 

ConiDarison  of  Coimty  Yields  in  District  2  fron  lOS  Acreage 
and  Prodticticn  Reports  and  U»  S.  Census 
(Census-  fif-cires  in  parentheses) 


Charle-  Grand     ■  Kalkas    Lee-     Manis-  Mis- 

Antrim    Benzie      voix     Emmet    Traverse,     ka      lanau     tee  saukee 


-20  ! 

I 

20-  39 i 

i 

40-  591 
60-  79! 
80-  99 1 
100-199 1 
200-499 1 

500-999 • 

i 

lOCO  / 

ALL  . 
Error 


From  46 
Nov, 
F.  A. 

Reports 

Error 


-(  19)|  -(  35)j  -(  28^  -(  36)|  -(  33) 

40(  33)i  -(  45)i  -(  38^  -(  54);  40(  34) 

65(  45)j  67(  b2j  -(  57)1       59);  57) 

65(  55)|  74)1  6o(  69)|  -(  7i)|  -(  o7)|       48);  -(  43) 

•4i(  57)i  -(  75)|  85(  b6)i  -(  79)i  -(  77^  2i(  49)1  --(  4i) 

123(  66)!i93(  87)ji95(  85);io7(  77)  89(  79)!  -(  50)lioo(  61) 


-(  23)|  -(   6)j  -(  21)  -(  14)1  - 
-(  37)!  -(  37) 
6o(  39)1  -(  41) 


•(  33) 
•(  40) 


40(  26)1  — 
69(  41)1  - 
(  49)1  7o(  46)1  - 
(  45)|  -(■52)|  - 
(  52)!ii4(  bi)j  - 


88(  87),  46(  98)1  -(I04)ii99(  98)1115(106) 


I29(ii3);i25(i30)|  — (I30)|232(i23)|200(i2i)i02(ioo)i  62(io7);ii4(io8)|  —(131)150 
I5b(i48);i74(i52)i  -(I73)!i73(i68)|  -(I97)ii4(i35)ii28(i35)'i78(i42)|ii4(i53)|i64 


70(  72)|i33(  86)1  84(  73)ii58(  93)1  79 


Wexford 

22  )|  -(  12) 
24)|  -(  26) 
33)|  -(  31) 

43)  -(  46) 

44)  -(  41 
55)ii2(  56) 
83)ii6(  82) 

Il3)|i44(ll6) 
I48)|i67(l43) 


I29(iii):i39(i3i)|i24(  90):i7i (110)130(133):  97(i04);ii5(ii2)i39(i04)ii23(  85)ii26(ii7)tL37(  97) 


/  18    i  /  8 


T 


:  /  61   :  -  3 


7    1/3    1/35   1/38   1/9     /  40 


132  !  142 
/  21     /  11 


125 

/  35 


157 


151 


80 


125 


/  47    i  /  18    i  -  24    I  /  13 


142 
/  38 


129     ,  135     I  124 

i  i 

/  44    I  /  18      /  27 


Errors  in  the  co-umty  averages  obtained  from  the  Pi  eld  Aid  opinion 

inquiry  ranf;ed  fron  a  ninus  2^  bushels  to  a  plus  ^7  bushels,  or  an 
extrene  range  of  errors  between  counties  of  7I  bushels.    The  Acreage  & 
Production  inquiry  gave  county  averages  with  errors  ranging  fron  minus 
7  bushels  to  plus  61  bushels,  or  a  range  of  6S  bushels,  between  counties 
in  their  average  errors,  and  this  in  the  leading  comercial  potato  dis- 
trict of  the  State. 
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A  tabulation  of  the  Acreaf^o  &  Production  reu)orts  in  the  lorn  of  a 
frequency  distribution,  comparable  with  the  one  supplied  by  the  Census 
Bureau  and  weighted  by  the  group  acreages,  reduced  the  error  in  the 
average  for  this  district  fron  IS  to  10  bushels,  but  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  the  inprovement  fron  the  use  of  this  nethod  was  very  slight,  The 
Census  Bureau  frequency  distribution  indicated  the  low  a-verage  yield  of 
19  bushels  per  acre  for  the  group  of  lowest  fam  production  in  this 
District,  with  a  higher  average  for  each  succeeding  group.    The  highest 
group,  or  farns  with  a  production  of  1,000  bushels  or  ncrc,  had  an  aver- 
age of  ihS  bushels  ^which  is  almost  eight  tines  the  average  of  the  scali- 
est group.    Sinilar  progressively  higher  aver,ages  held  for  all  other 
districts  and  nearly  all  individual  counties.    A  study  of  the  Acreage  & 
Production  returns  shov:s,  as  expected,  a  preponderance  of  rcjjorts  fron 
the  larger  producing  and  higher  yielding  farns.    But  the  fly  in  the 
ointment  seems  to  be  th-at  a  majority  of  the  reports  for  a  county  come 
from  a  certain  portion  of  this  sliding  yield  scale,  \mile  those  for  the 
next  county  nay  come  from  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  scale. 
Thus  the  yields  as  reported  for  one  county'  are  often  belov;  the  actual 
county  avera.ge  and  for  e.nother  in  the  same  locality  they  nay  be  much 
too  high. 

This  discussion  and  a,cconpanying  illustration  is  merely  intended 
to  point  out  the  v/eakness  in  some  of  our  ssjnple  yield  d-ata.    The  transfer 
of  a,  portion  of  the  errors  in  the  srjnple  into  the  county  estinates  cannot 
be  avoided.     If  sample  yield  indications  vary  as  much  as  25  to  50  P^r 
cent  in  either  direction  fron  the  Census  f ignores,  what  degree  of  accuracy 
nay  v/e  expect  to  attain,  in  county  estimates  for  the  years  without  check 
data?    It  is  probably  true  that. potato  reports  contain  a  f-^reater  degree 
of  dispersion  and  consequently  a  greater  range  of  error  in  yields  than 
those  of .  many  other  crops,  but  a  study  of  grain  yields  indicates  also 
the  probable  existence  of  more  serious  errors  in  the  reports  than  we  are 
willing  to  believe.     Sketch  being  the  case,  hov7  far  are  we  justified  in 
setting  up  county  estimates  for  other  agencies  that  intend  to  use  them 
as  a  basis  for  determining  equitable  benefit  payments  to  individual 
farmers?  •  / 
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TEE  PROBLEM  01 
POEBCASTIHG  AKD  ESTBIA'HNG  YIELD  PER  ACRE  .OP  CROPS 


R«^  A.  Bodin, 
Statistician,  Minnesota 

aie    4:    9{c  »i( 


It  is  necessary'-,  of  course,  to  have  a  series  of  comparable  data 

"before  any  forecasts  can  "be  made.    It  might  appear  at. first  thought  that 
a  long-time  series  having  many  observations  should  "be  most  valuable  for 
this  purpose,    This  is  tru.e  if  the  series  is  one  showing  minor  variations 
and  in  which  data  are  compara'ble  throughout,    A  long-time  series  enhances 
the  possi'bility  of  including  o"bservations  v/hich  at  least  apjjear  to  he 
similar  to  those  at  the  time  of  forecast.    It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
relia-ble  forecast  unless  similar  situo^tions  have  existed  in  the  past. 
One  danger  in  forecasting,  however,  is  that  conditions  and  observations  may 
both  apjpear  similar  to  a  prior  time  but  actiially  are  not  because  of  new 
factors  or  bias,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  measured,  ■  llThen- 
ever  that  happens  current  short-time  series  are  a  better  basis  for  fore- 
casts because  they  compare  better  with  conditions  at  the  time  cf  the  fore- 
cast. 

Lack  of  comparability  in  a  yield  series  may  cone  about  in  many  ways 
due  to  influence  of  changing  factors  such  as;  shifts  in  a.reas  grov/ing  the 
crops,  chcanges  in  raethods  of  cultivation,  introduction  of  new  varieties, 
extreme  weather  conditions,  disease,  insect  infestation,  changes  in  method 
of  obtaining  information  as  to  time,  method  and  questions  asked,  differences 
in  editing  and  tabulation  pract-lces,  and  lo^st,  but  not  least,  reporters' 
bias, 

0?his  last  factor  calls  for  special  comncnt,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  with  which  a  statistician  has  to  contend  and  over  which  he 
has  the  lea.st  control.    Wliether  a  rejportor  is  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
usually  depends  upon  his  current  environment.     It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  reporters  as  a  group  are  pessimistic  at  one  time  that 
they  are  so  all  the  time.    The  very  next  report  made  nay  be  optimistic. 
Among  reasons  for  bias  are  the  in]?iediatc  finGuicial  position  of  tho 
reporter,  his  probable  future  fina.ncial  position,  condition  of  the  crop 
prior  to  the  report,  either  the  preceding  month  or  previous  year,  presence 
of  disease  or  insects,  and  weather  conditions  prior  to  or  at  report  time. 
When  reports  follov;  a  year  of  severe  droxight  the  crop  may  look  exceedingly 
good.    A  good  or  excellent  crop  outlook  may  sudden3.y  decline  to  fair  or 
even  poor  prospects,  but  the  reporter  sees  nothing  but  gloom  and  crop 
failure  ahead;  the  crop  ma.y  ^actually  yield  a  f.air  crop  but  not  up  to  his 
ea.rly  expectations.    At  such  a  time  it  is  not  imcommon  for  reporters  to  be 
too  iiessimistic.    The  reverse  happens  when  conditions  continue  to  be 
increasingly  unfavorable,  in  v/hich  case  downv/ard  bias  early  in  the  season 
may  be  an  accidental  aid  towards  making  a  more  accurate  forecast.  Because 
of  this  constant  danger  of  reporters*  bias,  it  probably  is  advisable  in 
making  a  forecast  to  consider  other  objective  data  bearing  on  ultimate 
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yield.    Data  of  that  tjrpe  v/ould  inclurlG  wop.tlier  records,  infornation  on 
probalolc  disease  and  insect  infestation  and  any  other  data  pertaining  to 
factors  closely  related  to  yield.     In  theory,  the  reported  condition 
reflects  most  of  these  factors,  "but  sometimes  there  are  adverse  factors 
whose  danage  nay  not  become,  apparent  -until  several  days  or  weeks  -after 
the  report,    Notahle  a'.iong  these  are  the  results  of  extrene  heat  at  a 
critical  tine  or  the  developnent  of  a  rust  epidenic,    Pield  travel 
allowing  actual  observation  is  essential  to  intelligent  evaluation  of 
data  at  hand. 

In  estimating  or  forecasting  yields  the  jproblem  exists  of  establish- 
ing the  proper  absolute  level  of  yields.    Forecasts  of  yields  must  be 
based  uj^on  historic  series  of  estimated  yields.     The  basic  data  used  in 
establishing  the  level  of  the  estimates  are  usually  census  enumerations, 
which  in  themselves  contain  a  large  element  of  judgment.    Even  though  the 
level  of  yield  estimates  is  established  from  other  sources,  the  problem 
remains  of  yearly  sample  data  lacking  comxoar ability  from  year  to  year, 
or  with  the  data  used  to  establish  the  level  of  estimates. 

In  years  of  abandonment  and  in  areas  subject  to  abandonment  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  reports  are  based  upon  seeded  acreage  or 
harvested  acreage.    In  actual  practice  probably  the  basis  of  reports  is  a 
combination  of  planted  an.d  harvested  acreages.     Individual  farm  reports 
asking  both  seeded  and  harvested  acreages  as  vrell  as  iDroduction  may  help 
in  minimizing  this  type  of  error,  or  at  least  furnish  a  basis  for  measure- 
ment.   Census  data,  vrhether  on  a  planted  or  harvested  basis,  are  subject  to 
this  same  limitation. 

Yield  forecasts  and  estim.ates  must  of  necessity  be  based  upon 
reported  yields.    Hence,  the  ultimate  accuracy  of  the  forecasts  and  esti- 
mates can  be  no  better  thaP-  the  reported  or  estimated  series  of  yields. 
Aside  from  the  matter  of  bias  and  the  shortcomings  of  judgment,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  representative  returns.    It  is  possible  to  send  out 
reports  in  proportion  to  farms  or  acreages,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
obtain  returns  in  the  same  proportion,    This  point  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  results  from  the  October  regular  schedule  for  Minnesota  1931-1937* 
in  which  reporters  were  asked  the  "probable  yield  per  acre  of  corn," 
During  this  period  there  were  three  drought  years:  1333*  193^  193^« 
About  the  same  nmber  of  schedules  was  sent  out  to  each  co^mty  each  year 
dm-ing  the  period.    About  the  same  per  cent  of  schedules  were  returned 
each  year  in  each  county;  but  the  number  reporting  on  corn  yields  varied 
greatly  between  jeeXB  of  severe  drought  and  non-drought,  and  between 
counties  in  drought  areas  and  non-drought  areas.      In  drought  areas  the 
per  cent  of  schedijles  reporting  the  iton  was  only  59^  ^or  the  drought 
year,  while  in  non-drought  years  93/^»      -^s  between  counties  in  the 
drought  area  and  those  not  in  the  drought  area  for  the  three  years  (1933» 
193^  and  1936)         return  for  the  item  in  drought  counties  was  only  59^ » 
while  semi-di'ought  shov;ed  SJfo^    Apparently,  reporters  in  drought  areas 
tend  to  report  only  individual  farm  production  items  such  as  milk  and 
eggs,  and  fail  to  report  judgment  item.s  about  v/hich  they  cannot  m.alve  up 
their  m.inds  or  do  not  know  v/hat  to  report.    Reporters  tend  to  substitute 
comments  for  figures  in  times  of  distress,     The  result  is  that  probably 
the  areas  most  adversely  affected  are  least  represented  in  our  samples, 
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although  it  is  fron  these  arGa,s  that  we  have  need  for  a  large  return  due 
to  the  v/ido  dispersion  in  reports.    Our  good  and  usually  reliahle  friend 
"compensation"  tuidoubtedly  cones  to  our  rescue  on  a  state  "basis,  "but 
there  is  the  tendency  of  our  samples  to  shift  from  poor  to  hetter  areas 
due  to  the  psychological  effect  of  -poor  yields  upon  reporters. 
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SOME  PROBLSvIS  0?  FORSCASTIUG 
AlTD  ESTIKATI1:G  yield  P2H  ACSE  OF  CROPS 


J«  A.  Sv.dng, 
Statistician,  Maryland 

>(:  ite  4c 


The  ultiniate  yield  of  a  plant  is  the  siaia  total  of  the  influence 

of  environment  and  heredity  upon  it  from  the  time  of  planting  to  har- 
vesting.    Every  plan.t  is  specific  in  its  requirements  and  these 
requirem.ent s  vary  at  different  stages  of  growth.    The  environment  is 
made  up  of  the  factors  of  v/eather,  soil,  insects  and  disease,  and 
culture,  and  isole^tion  of  the  effect  of  arij"  one  factor  is  practically 
impossible. 

Of  the  wep.ther  factors,  light,  temperature  and  moisture  are 
prohahly  the  most  important.    Temperature  is  variahlo  and  its  function 
in  plant  metabolism .is  next  to  water  in  importance.    Moisture  effects 
are  very  complex  and  are  closely  related  v/ith  temperature.  Transpira- 
tion helps  to  control  temperature,  v/hile  cvapor?.tion .  tempers  the 
effect  of  precipitation..    Air  movement  also  affects  the  rate  of  "both 
evaporation  and  transpiration,    H'omidity  has  a  direct  rela.t ionship 
with  rust  infection.    Bust  infection,  in  turn,  increases  the  water 
req'uirement . 

Soil  varies  in  man;r  v/ays  hut  v/e  3.re  chiefly  concerned  v/ith 
fertility,    ^fliere .  fertilizer  application  is  general  practice,  the 
quantity  and  quality,  used  each  year  is  a  Tjrohlem*     The  ava.ilabili ty 
of  the  amount  used  is  even  more  difficult  to  determine. 

Insects  and  diseases  are  hazards  which  may  be  anticipated  but 
predicted  vjith  only  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.     Changing  cultural 
methods  and  the  development  of  new  varieties  of  crops  a.lso  have  direct 
effects  on  yields. 

Eov/  are  we  going  to  acccjnt  for  the  combined  effect  of  all 
factors  on  the  yield  per  acre  of  crops?    We  thirJk:  this  can  best  be 
done  through  our  trained  staff  of  crop  reporters,  supx-)lemented  by  all 
other  ava,ilable  data..    A  reporter's  figure  on  condition -is  a  composite 
of  the  outlook  in  his  locs.lity.    We  believe  this  fignire  represents  the 
effect  of  all  grcwth  factors. 

We  need  a.  large  n"'amber  of  reports  in  order  to  cover  these 
varia.tions»    This  is  esipecially  significant  if  v/e  are  to  malce  reliable 
county  estimates.    Various  methods  of  yield  foreca.sting  have  been 
tried,  but  that  based  on  crop  reporters'  condition  is  the  only  practi- 
cable one  found  so  far. 
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QUALITY  OF  FRODUCTIOIT 

What  is  our  procluGtiont  Eov  much  of  our  total  corn  production 
is  unmerchantable?  V/hat  Is  the  average  test  weight  of  our  winter  wheat 
crop?  How  much  of  our  hay  is  composed  of  vrced.s  and  other  foreign 
material  and  v/hat  proportion  has  been  v/eather  di^maged?  How  much  weed 
seed  and  inert  matter  is  included  in  our  estimates  of  clover  seed  pro- 
duction? How  much  of  our  housed  tobacco  v/ill  be  discarded  in  the 
stripping  process? 

During  the  past  ten  years  on  the  College  Park  plots  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  the  average  test  v/eight  of  representative 
varieties  of  winter  whea,t  has  varied  from       to  60  or  Ho.  1  to  No.  k» 
The  merchantable  c[uality  of  corn  has  varied  from  63  to  95  V^^  cent. 
]>aring  the  years  in  which  the  wheat  quality  item  was  on  our  schedules 
it  varied  from  Jl  to  9^»    Corn  ranged  from  60  to  92»    Maryland  clover 
seed  analyses  made  by  the  Sta^te  Seed  Laboratory  last  year  showed  an 
average  by  weight  of  91»7  per  cent  pure  seed,  O.3  per  cent  crop  seed, 
1.7  per  cent  inert  material,  and  S»3  per  cent  weed  seeds.    Of  the  1S5 
sar.ples  which  were  knovai  to  have  originated  directly  from  farmers  the 
percentage  of  pure  seed  ranged  from  30*3  "to  99o7«    ^his  represents, 
of  course,  onl^^  a  small  part  of  the  total  p)roduction.    We  would  expect 
the  average  for  the  State  to  be  much  lower.    Dealers  say  that  dockage 
varies  from  5  to  over  50  per  cent.    They  expect  to  get  about  SO  per 
cent  of  pure  seed  by  weight  from  their  purchases.    In  the  seed  produc- 
ing sections  farmers  buy  most  of  their  seed  direct  from,  grovrers  and  it 
is  our  understanding  that  very  little  of  this  has  been  re-cleaned. 
According  to  the  grain  inspection  data  of  the  Division  of  Grain 
Inspection,  Illinois  Dexmrtment  of  Agriculture,  there  is  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  grain  receipts  falling  in  the  different 
grades.    These  dcata  are  for  the  Chica-go  Terminal  Market.  Extreme 
percentage  variations  during  tho  l^-year  period  1922-193^  are  as 
follows: 


Winter  Wheat: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  k 

Low  Grade 

1922 

11 

23 

k 

6 

1930 

3 

1 

2 

Yellow  Corn: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  k 

No.  5 

1927 

Trace 

el 

19 

27 

193^ 

7 

7 

1 

White  Oats: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  ^  ' 

1935 

2 

16 

36 

1936 

15 

22 

36 

27 

Barley: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  h 

Low  Grade 

1929 

1 

17 

IS 

I 

1935 

25 

Ul 

2k 

These  data  show  there  is  a  wide  variation  from  year  to  year  in 
the  quality  of  crops.    Food  or  feed  value  varies  largely  as  the  quality 
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If  our  estii-iatcs  arc  to  truly  rG-presont  tlie  food  and  feed  supply  it 
seems  that  q^aality  as  well  as  quantity  nust  "be  considered  and  quality 
nust  "be  expressed  quantitatively, 

PASTURE  • 

We  are  not  getting  quantitative  d^ta  on  pasture  loroduction.  At 
the  ]present  tine  condition  is  not  an  index  of  production  "but  perhaps  a 
method  niglfit  "be  devised  for  this.    Values  v^ould  vary  "by  nonths, 
Ai'ound  Octoher  1  Maryland  dairy  cov/s  secure  an  average  of  aliout  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  feed  fron  pasture.    A  month  later  past'iJires  furnish 
only  a"bout  hO  per  cent  of  the  total  feed.    ITo  practicable  method  of 
securing  a  measure  of  pasture  production  ha.s  occurred  to  us.    Here  in 
the  East  v/e  liave  permanent,  rotation,  temporary  and  annual  pastures. 
Up  to  the  present  tir.e  aljout  the  only  measures  of  yield  have  "been 
originated  "by  the  experiment  stations.    These  agencies  have  expressed 
yield  in  pounds  per  a.cre,  unit  days  and  carrying  capacity.    Each  month 
during  the  grov/ing  season  our  Maryland  dairy  farm.ers  report  the  per- 
centage of  total  feed  "being  secured  by  the  dairy  herd  from  past'ores. 
This  appears  to  "be  a  good  indication  of  the  amount  of  pasturage  pro- 
duced.    SimilcJ*  items  could  "be  carried  for  other  grazing  animals  or 
perhaps  one  item  for  all  species  could  "be  carried  on  the  General 
Schedule.    Pasture  production  is  imx:)ortant  because  it  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  total  feed  supply  and  because  its  variations  in 
production  affect*  the  supplies  of  other  feed.    The  proportion  of  the 
total  feed  furnished  by  past'ores  as  v/ell  as  the  variation  in  this 
X^roportion  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  data  from  our  Maryland 
Dairy  Surveys  for  the  jpast  six  years: 

Percentage  of  Peed  Being  Secured  Prom  Pa.stures 

Range       May       June       J  uly       Aug.        Sept.       Oct.  Nov. 

High         k2         SI  SO  S3  76  kk 

Low         20        75         73         57         60  57  35 

There  is  some  indication  that  intensive  methods  of  farming  are 
giving  way  to  extensive  m.ethods  and  that  under  extensive  methods  pas- 
t^jires  are  receiving  intensive  interest.     If  these  cha,nges  become  sig- 
nificant, we  anticijiate  a  demand  for  quantitative  _  data  on  i:)asture  pro- 
duction. 
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M  i^RmrSAS  COTTOIT  YIELD  PEOBLEM 


S«  L«  Bryan, 
Statistician, ,  Arkansas 

j|(    tic  a{« 


My  experience  in  working  with  cotton  yields  in  Arkansas  during  the 
past  tvjo  years  has  brought  to  notice  a  cotton  yield  problem  which  prob- 
ably exists  throughout  the  Delta,  and  a  similar  problem  may  exist  in 
other  areas,  for  crops  other  than  cottoii* 

The  problem  is  this:  In  a  hea"^7y  producing  district,  such  as  a 
cotton  district  in  the  Delta,  i/ill  bo  found  a  few  counties  v;ith  yields 
much  lov;er  or  much  higher  tiian  the  yields    in  the  majority  of  counties 
in  that  district,  which  will  cause  the  returns  from  a  yield  inquiry  to. 
show  a  distorted  district  average  and,  of  course,  one  proportionately  so 
for  the  state,  unless  each  county  in  such  a  district  has  its  proper 
representation  of  reports. 

The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  is  one  in  v/hich  the  returns  from 
the  inquiry  result  in  a  self -weighting  report;  that  is,  one  in  v;hich  the 
sample  is  so  distributed  that  each  county  has  its  proper  reprosentation. 
While  a  representative  sample  is  always  our  goal,  it  is,  as  you  know, 
very  hard  to  attain  and  harder  still  to  maintain.    A  representative 
sample  may  bo  sent  to  the  Field  but  the  returns  depend  upon  how  well  the 
growers  reply  in  the  various  counties.    In  a  state  like  Arkansas  vrhcre 
over  half  of  the  farmers  arc  tenants  and  half  of  the  tenants  are  croppers 
and  wo  receive  no  returns  from  the  croppers,  a  representative  sample 
fades  from  an  expectancy  to  a  for?.Drn  hope. 

A  study  of  the  Arkansas  cotton  yields  from  the  December  1  Cotton 
Reports  showed  that  low  yielding  counties  in  the  Delta  v/ere  generally 
over-weighted  in  the  number  of  returns,  while  the  extremely  high  yielding 
counties  were  usually  represented  by  too  few  retui'ns.    Since  county 
acreage  estimates  had  been  established  for  cotton  for  the  period  I92S  to 
date,  we  decided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  sta.te  averages  of 
reported  yields,  and  also  our  charts,  we  would  use  the  coimty  acreages 
for  weights,  and  weight  the  resultant  district  average  yields  by  the 
district  acreages  to  compute  the  state  average  yield.    These  weighted 
district  yields  showed  a  difference  from  the  straight  district  yields 
previously  computed  of  as  much  as  70  po-iinds  cotton  lint  for  some  dis- 
tricts, and  a  significant  difference  for  most  districts.    Some  of  these 
differences  were  compensating  so  that,  for  one  year  of  the  series,  the 
state  weighted  average  was  changed  only  one  pound.    For  all  other  years, 
however,  a  material  change  was  made  in  the  state  yield  and  for  several 
years  the  change  was  over  20  pounds. 

By  using  county  weights  our  figures  v/ere  improved  decidedly,  as 
can  be  seen  by  our  two  sets  of  charts,  one  showing  the  previously  weighted 
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If  our  estii-iatcs  arc  to  tinily  ropresont  tlie  food  and  feed  supijly  it 
seens  that  q'^oality  as  v/ell  as  quantity  nust  "be  considered  and  quality 
nust  "be  expressed  quantitatively, 

PASTUEB 

We  are  not  getting  quantit?.tive  data  on  pasture  production.  At 
the  ]present  tine  condition  is  not  an  index  of  xDrcduction  iDut  perhaps  a 
nethod  night  be  devised  for  this.     Values  v/ould  vary  "by  nonths. 
Ai'ound  October  1  Maryland  dairj?-  cov/s  secure  an  average  of  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  feed  fron  iDasture,    A  nonth  later  loastures  furnish 
only  about  kO  per  cent  of  the  totp.l  feed.    ITo  practicable  nethod  of 
securing  a  neasure  of  pasture  production  has  occurred  to  us.    Here  in 
the  East  v^e  have  pernanent,  rotation,  tenj^orary  and  annual  pastures, 
"Up  to  the  i^resent  tine  about  the  only  neasures  of  yield  have  been 
originated  by. the  e^qperinent  stations.    These  agencies  have  expressed 
yield  in  pounds  per  acre,  unit  days  and  carrying  capacity.    Ea,ch  nonth 
during  the  growing  season  our  Maryland  dairy  farmers  report  the  per- 
centage of  total  feed  being  secured  by  the  dairy  herd  fron  pastures. 
This  appea^rs  to  be  a  good  indication  of  the  anount  of  pasturage  pro- 
duced,    Sinilar  itens  could  be  carried  for  other  grazing  aninals  or 
perhaps  one  it en  for  all  species  could  be  carried  on  the  General 
Schedule,    Pasture  production  is  inportant  because  it  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  total  feed  supply  and  because  its  variations  in 
production  affect  the  supx^lies  of  other  feed.    The  proportion  of  the 
..total  feed  furnished  by  past^ores  as  v;ell  as  the  variation  in  this 
proportion  are  well  illustrated  by  the  follov/ing  data  fron  our  Maryland 
Dairy  Surveys  for  the  past  six  years: 

Percentage  of  Peed  Being  Secured  Eron  Pastures 

Range       Ma^       June       July       Aug.        Sept,        Oct,  Hov, 
High         U2         SI  gg  SO  g3  76  ^ 

Low        20       75         73         57         60  57  35 

There  is  sone  indication  that  intensive  nethods  of  farning  are 
giving  way  to  extensive  nethods  and  that  under  extensive  nethods  pas- 
tures are  receiving  intensive  interest.     If  these  changes  becone  sig- 
nificant, we  anticipate  a  demand  for  quantitative  da.ta  on  |)asture  pro- 
duction. 
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AH  ABICANSAS  COTTOIT  YIELD  PROBLEM 


S«  L»  Bryan, 
Statistician,  Arkazisas 

:((    )ii   ii:  9ic 


.  My  experience  in  working  with  cotton  yields  in  Arkansas  during  the 
past  two  years  has  "bro-aght  to  notice  a  cotton  yield  proMem  which  prol)- 
ahly  exists  throiighout  the  Delta,  and  a  similar  prolDlem  may  exist  in 
other  areas,  for  crops  other  than  cotton. 

The  prohlem  is  this:  In  a  heorry  producing  district,  such  as  a 
cotton  district  in  the  Delta,  v/ill  bo  found  a  few  counties  with  yields 
much  lower  or  much  higher  than  the  yields    in  the  majority  of  counties 
in  that  district,  which  will  cause  the  returns  from  a  yield  inquiry  to 
show  a  distorted  district  average  and,  of  course,  one  proportionately  so 
for  the  state,  unless  each  county  in  such  a  district  has  its  proper 
representation  of  reports. 

The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  is  one  in  v/hich  the  returns  from 
the  inquiry  result  in  a  self-weighting  report;  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
sample  is  so  distributed  that  each  county  has  its  proper  representation. 
While  a  representative  sample  is  always  our  goal,  it  is,  ,  as  you  know, 
very  hard  to  attain  and  harder  still  to  maintain.    A  representative 
sample  may  be  sent  to  the  Field  but  the  returns  depend  upon  how  well  the 
growers  reply  in  the  various  counties.    In  a  state  like  Arkansas  where 
over  half  of  the  farmers  are  tenants -and  half  of  the  tenants  are  croppers 
and  we  receive  no  return?  from  the  croppers,  a  representative  sample 
fades  from  an  expectancy  to  a  forlorn  hope. 

A  study  of  the  Arkansas  cotton  yields  from  the  December  1  Cotton 
Reports  showed  that  low  yielding  counties  in  the  Delta  v/ere  generally 
over-weighted  in  the  number  of  returns,  while  the  extremely  high  yielding 
counties  were  usually  represented  by  too  few  returns.    Since  county 
acreage  estimates  had  been  established  for  cotton  for  the  period  I92S  to 
date,  we  decided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  state  averages  of 
reported  yields,  and  also  our  charts,  we  woLild  use  the  county  acreages 
for  weights,  and  weight  the  resultant  district  average  yields  by  the 
district  acreages  to  compute  the  state  average  yield.    These  weighted 
district  yields  showed  a  difference  from  the  straight  district  yields 
previously  computed  of  as  much  as  70  pounds  cotton  lint  for  som.e  dis- 
tricts, and  a  significant  difference  for  most  districts.    Some  of  these 
differences  were  compensating  so  that,  for  one  year  of  the  series,  the 
state  weighted  average  was  changed  only  one  pound.    Eor  all  other  years, 
however,  a  material  change  i^^as  made  in  the  state  yield  and  for  several 
years  the  cii;ange  was  over  20  pounds. 

By  using  county  weights  our  figures  were  improved  decidedly,  as 
can  be  seen  by  our  two  sets  of  charts,  one  shov/ing  the  previously  weighted 
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averages,  "based,  upon  district  straigM  averages,  and  the  other  showing 
the  effect  of  using  county  v;eights» 

We  have  also  weigiited  those  same  yield  data  v;ith  the  preceding 
Census'  county  acreages  instead  of  the  annurJ.  county  acreage  estimates. 
While  this  procedure  did  not  give  quite  as  good  results,  it  nevertheless 
did  improve  our  original  charts  and  prohahly  may  he  used  to  advantage 
for  crops  for  v;hich  county  estimates  are  not  availa.hle. 

Since  county  cotton  acrea.ge  estimates  presmahly  will  not  "be 
made  currently,  hut  ii^ill  he  delayed  until  after  the  revisions  the  fol- 
lowing May^  the  preceding  year's  county  acreages  were  used  as  weights 
experimentally,  v;ith  practically  the  same  results  as  when  current  county 
acreages  v/ere  used.    This  would  lead  one  to  "believe  that  the  acreage 
relationship  among  counties  in  a  district  prohably  does  not  change  so 
much  in  a  year  hut  tha.t  the  use  of  the  preceding  year's  countj''  acreages 
for  weights  would  result  in  a  district  weighted  average  yield  much  more 
represent  active  than  the  straight  average. 
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COTTOII  -  192s 


•  • 

•  • 

1  ESPOHTED  HAE.VESTJ1ID  YIELD  : 

:  Acreage  : 

Straight: 

Weighted: 

Weighted:  Weighted: 

Official 

District 

:  Harvested: 
:  ,    (00)  : 
:       (1)  : 

Average  : 
• 

(2)  i 

Average  : 
• 

(3)  : 

Average  :  Average  : 

•  • 

•  • 

W     :     (5)  : 

Final 
Yield 

(6) 

T 

c 

1  P77 

150 

••  - 

153 

J 

1&7 

piU 

\ 

121 

115 

■^^^ 

lUc 

1^1 

6 

7991 

IU7 

1I+6 

189 

7 

317^ 

139 

1^10 

150 

g 

115 

115 

115 

lUO 

9 

Uo^s 

lUo 

1^3 

177 

STATE: 


(1)  Total   33001 

(2)  Straight  Average  _?-^"'"0_ 

Wtd.Ave,(Usvial  dist.vts.)  .    .  1^" 

(3)  Weighted  Average    •   14g 

(^)  Weighted  Average    •«••»••••••••••  183 

(5)  Weighted  Average  - 

(6)  Board  Einal  Harvested  Yield   ISO 


(3)  Wtd,  Ave.  (Using  current  coimtj-^  acreage  estimates) 
Legend:  (U)  Wtd»  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census*  couri-t^  acreages) 

(5)  Wtd.  Ave,  (Using  preceding  yearns  county  acreage  estimates) 


COTTOIT  -  1929 


DSCSaSR  1  HZPOHTSD  H.iRVI]ST3I}  YIELD 


District  ■ 

:  Acreaf^e  ■: 
:•■  Harvested-: 
(00) 

;      (1)  1 

Straight': 
Average  ': 

(2)  : 

Weighted': 
Average  ;: 

V/eighted: 
Average  : ' 

• 

¥eighted: 
Average  : 

(5)  \ 

Official 
Final 
Yield 
(6) 

1 
2 

ISO 

186 

1S2 

1S6 

166 

3 

7562 

20s 

239 

235 

233 

264 

2551 

107 

llg 

113 

117 

133 

2S19 

lUS 

1U2 

lUo 

1U2 

152 

r 

D 

1S2 

1S7 

182 

187 

199 

"7 
J 

3364 

132 

132 

131 

131 

152 

s 

3S29 

165 

165 

166 

167 

167 

Q 

I9U 

203 

201 

20^1 

226 

STATS: 


(1)  Total  .....      3^362              ^  ... 

(2)  Straight  Average                        IcF  ... 

V7td.  Ave. (Usual  dist.  wts.)      1^4  , 

(3)  Weighted  Average    ..........  ISU  

(U)  Weighted  Average  ^   .  179  . 

(5)  Weighted  Average    .'.•.•••...,.•.••.«<.  183 

(6)  Board  Final  Harvested  Yield  ^    199 


(3)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  current  CQun.ty  acreage  estinates) 
Legend: (4)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census'  coujity  acreages) 

(5)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  preceding  shear's  county  acreage  estinates) 
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COTTOIT  -  1930 


•  * 

■  •  • 

immmiR  1  -lispoiiTED  aiRVESTsiD.  yield'  ": 

:  AcreasG  :■ 

straight  :■ 

Weighted;; 

Weighted: 

Weighted: 

Official 

;  Harvested:' 

Average  ;• 

Average'  i: 

Average  ; 

Average  : 

Jinal 

•  •     f  r\r\\  H 

•  • 
•- 

• 

• 
• 

iiela 

District 

(1)  : 

(2) 

(3)..  !- 

(5)  : 

(6) 

1 
2 

- 

73 

- 

69 

SI 

3 

77^2 

117 

12g 

127 

127 

154 

k 

2$9U 

7S 

7S 

77 

77 

100 

5 

2950 

69 

69 

70 

70 

99 

c 

0 

0  /*+D 

101 

116 

116 

116 

7 

3231 

73 

76 

•  76 

76 

s 

3715 

70 

67 

67 

67 

79 

.  9 

kS2S 

117 

123 

123 

123 

127 

STATE: 

(1)  Total  .....      3^-9d7      .  •         "  ;  • 

(2)  Straight  Average    .....    _JOL  '  .'  ' 
Wtd.Ave.(Us-aai  ajst.wts.)  •        33                     .  >  ■ 

(3)  Weighted  Average    .....  .      .  .     "   102  '   -   -   ■    •  • 

(U)  Weighted  Average  ..  ..         .  .  .     \  '.  '.  '.  *.  '•     '   '101 ' 

( 5 )  Weighted  Average  ........  •  \. •  102 

(6)  Board  Final  Harvested  Yield  .  •  .  •   .  •  119 


(3)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  current  comity  acrtjage  estinates) 
Legend:     (U)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census*  county  acreages)' 

(5)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  preceding  year's  cbuhty  acreage  estinates) 
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COTrCH  -  1931 


•                 •                   J  DBC5M35R  1  B3PQHTSD  ILiRY:]STaD  YIELD 

J  Acreage    :  Straight:  Weif^htcd:  V.^eij-^htcd;-  Weighted 

:■■  Harvested:  Average  :  Average  ;  Average  :■  Average 

:'     (00)     ~:  :               :  : 

District    ;                :       (l)      !  (2)      !      (3)      !  i  (5) 


1 

2 

1165 

223 

22^+ 

221 

223 

195 

3 

7732 

33^^ 

357 

352 

353 

363 

k 

2310 

179 

ISO 

ISO 

179 

20k 

5 

2690 

255 

269 

26g 

267 

253 

6 

S265 

271 

27s 

279 

273 

2S6 

7 

28'U7 

220 

209 

20U 

209 

2li| 

s 

3512 

239 

231 

232 

232 

223 

9 

U360 

23G 

2S0 

275 

276 

259 

S'TATS: 

(1)  Total  _12551_ 

(2)  Straight  Average 
WtdtAve,  (Ustial  dist.wts.)  . 

(3)  Weighted  Average    •  •  •  .  . 

(6)  Board  Pinal  Harvested  Yield  < 

25."^ 
>  •  •  •  • 

.  27b  ' 

i  •  271  ■ 

■  273 

276 

(3)  Wtd,  Ave.  (Using  ciirront  county  acreage  ostinates) 
Legend:  (4)  Wtd,  Ave,  (Using  iDrevious  Cens^is'  comitv  acreages; 

-   (5)  Wtd.  Ave,  (Using  T)recoding  ^-'ear's  co^inty  acreage  estinates) 


Official 
I'inal 
Yield 
(G) 
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COTTOI  -  1^32 


.  DE0113EH  1  REPOHTED  HiOTi^STED  YIELD  : 

:  Acroasc  "  : 

W  p  i  ."^"h  f:  p  J 

Official 

Average-  : 

Average  r 

Average  : 

Average  : 

:      (00)  : 

• 

Yield 

District 

:       (1)  : 

(2)  i 

(3)  r 

■•   (5)  i 

(6) 

1  • 

2. 

mm 

1339 

mm 

161 

166 

mm 

«. 

166 

156 

3 

229 

255 

252 

256 

294, 

k 

235+6 

95 

96 

95 

96 

112 

5 

2651 

132 

129 

130 

129 

1^2 

6 

153 

17s 

177 

177 

7 

2976 

122 

136 

135 

136 

138 

.  s 

355^^ 

126 

12^ 

12U 

12^+ 

123 

9 

4^12 

13U 

135 

136 

135 

IU9 

STATE: 

*      '      *      *  ' 

(1)  Total  .  .  .  .  •  33601 

(2)  Straight  Average.  .,"*•••    ^:il.L                       .   '  .     '  ^ 
¥td,  Ave*  (Us'-oal  cList.wts.)      159                .  • 

(3)  Weighted  Average.  IJl  ,  ,  .  .  . 
(H)  Weighted  Average    •••.-••••••••«.•      l6$  .  . 

(5)  Weighted  Average  171 

(6)  Board  Final  Harvested  Yield    187 


(3)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  current  coimty  acreage  ostiniates) 
Legend:  (U)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census'  countj^  acreages) 

(5)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  preceding  year's  county  acreage  estinates) 
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COTTOIT  -  1933 


•  • 

•  • 

.  1  HEPOR^'ED  EAPtVESTED  YIELD  : 

Distr5.ct 

:  Acreage  : 
i  Harvested: 
:      (00)    ;  : 
:       (1)  : 

Straight: 
Avern^'e  i 

(2)    '  : 

V/eighted: 

Average  : 
• 

(3) 

Weighted; 
Average  : 

Weighted: 
Average  : 

(5)  : 

Official 
Pinal 
Yield 
(6) 

1 

2 

1035 

169 

1  7R 

... 

"1  7"^ 
J-  0 

1  7R 

Ibl 

3 

23^!- 

PR  7 

263 

k 

1753 

151 

1U2 

5 

1967 

ISS 

19U 

196 

196 

171 

6 

6065 

196 

215 

215 

215 

205 

7 

2190 

.  159 

167 

166. 

167 

I6U 

270U 

157 

1U7 

1^17 

Im-S 

lUS 

9 

3509 

186 

IS^ 

is6 

ISG 

172 

STATS: 

(1)  Total  ,  25bS3 

(2)  Straight  Average   1S5,  ... 

Wtd^Ave.C Usual  dist.wts.)  .    .  192- 

(3)  Weighted  Average    .  .  .  20^.  . 

(U)  Weighted  Average  ........    .  200 

(5)  Weighted  Av'crage  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  203 

(6)  Board  Einal  Harvested  Yield   197 


(3)  V/td.  Ave.  (Using  current  countv  acreage  estimates)  . 
Legend:  (U)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census'  count-y  acreages) 

(5)  V/td.  Ave,  (Using  preceding  year's  county  acreage  estimates) 
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COTTO'i  -  193)4 


DECEMBER  1  RHPOHTED  HiUlVESTED  YIELD  '  : 

:  Acreage  : 

S'^aiglit:  Weightedi  Weighted:  :Weiglited; 

Official 

:  Harvested: 

Average  :  Average  :  Average  :  Average  : 
•               •               •  • 

Pinal 

(00)  : 

Yield 

District 

;      (1)  : 

(2)      i;     (3)      i      W      I      (5)  i 

(6) 

1 

mm 

2 

67 

67 

70 

3 

r*  n 

5261 

159. 

230 

223 

232 

251 

k 

1611 

95 

96 

95 

95 

lis 

3 

l6s6 

92 

101 

99 

101 

136 

6 

5230 

175 

19B 

197 

197 

235 

7 

199^ 

102 

103 

103 

102 

1U2 

s 

2206 

lli+ 

11^4 

ilU 

iiU 

120 

9 

2S59 

173 

176 

175 

20h 

STATS: 

(1)  Total   21622 

(2)  Straight  Average    •  .  .  •  •    _125  , 
Wtd.Ave.(Usi;ial  dist.wts.)  . 

(3)  Weighted  Average    ••••••••••      166     .        :   '  " 

(k)  Weighted  Average  ■  I61     - ' 

(5)  Weighted  Average    •••.^.••••••••»^«^^««  I66 

(6)  Board  Pinal  Ha.rvested  Yield  .  .  .  ./  ..  ^  ^  .  .  .  192 


(3)  ^'^td,  Ave.  (Using  current  coimty  acreage  ejStimatcs) 
Legend:  (U)  Wtd,  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census*  county  acreages) , 

(5)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  preceding  year's  county -acreage' estimates) 
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COTTOIT  -  1935 


1  REPORTEID  HARV3ST2D  YIELD  : 

District 

;  :  Acreage  : 
:  Harvested: 

(00)  : 
:       (1)  :  : 

straight: 
Average  : 

(2)  :  i 

111  0--^ill/pU.c 

Average  : 

• 

(3) ;  '•■ 

Wot        +  0/^  • 
»V  tJ  i        U  fcJU.  • 

Average:  : 

iTi  T  iy'iT  +  0  r1  • 
•  I  C  -L  Qii  Lr  tJ  U.  • 

Average  : 
(5)  i 

Official 
Pinal 
Yield 

(6) 

1 

2 

-T-7r 

i.27 

13s 

am 

137 

_ 

137 

132 

3 

5S12 

215 

233 

239 

239 

236 

4 

129s 

111 

109 

111 

111 

109 

5 

1506 

12s 

135 

13^ 

13^ 

132 

6 

57^-S 

^  1 

172 

ISO 

180 

ISO 

191 

7 

2073 

111 

112 

112 

112 

130 

S 

2297 

127 

126 

126 

126 

130 

9 

312U 

167 

173 

I7U 

17^^ 

191 

STATS: 


(1)  Total  .  .  •  .  .    ,22635  .   .   .   .  , 

(2)  Straight  Average    •  .  .  .  .    _152_  ,   .   .    .  . 

Wtd.Ave» (Us'jal  dist.wts.)  •      lc4  ...  ... 

(3)  Weighted  Average  ._i£L.  

(U)  Vifeighted  Average    ••••••••  ^.  •  ....  •  172 

(5)  Weighted  Average.         ,  ,  •  .  •  •  •  •  ^  •  172 

(6)  Board  Final  Harvested  Yield  ^  ,   180 


(3)  ^-'td.  Ave.  (Using  ciirrent  coiinty  acreage  estimates) 
Legend:  (U)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census'  county  acreages) 

(5)  ^»^td.  Ave,  (Using  preceding  year's  county  acreage 'estimates) 
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CO0?0?Oi\F  1936 


•  • 

D2IlCEIviB.-3R  1  REPORTED  HARVESTED."  YIELD  t 

, ; :. Acreage  : 

Straight: 

Welr^ihtod: 

Ifeightod: 

Weighted: 

Official 

:  HarvGsted: 

Average  : 

Average  : 

Average  : 

Average  : 

Einal 

:.    (00)  : 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

Yield 

District 

(1)  : 

(2)  : 

(3) 

(5)  : 

(6) 

1 

2 

SOU 

«M 

95 

M 

9S 

9S 

9S 

87 

3 

7092 

2'42 

29s 

2S9 

290 

291 

1729 

109 

112 

112 

111 

131 

1899 

139 

1U6 

ii+5 

17s 

5 

bS97 

20B 

226 

226 

226 

2U6 

7 

253  s 

150 

iJ+s 

151 

150 

179 

3 

2573 

156 

156 

156 

156 

151 

9 

3729 

226 

2^1 

2^3 

2U2 

261 

STATE: 


(1)  Total   27261  •    "   '   '  ' 

(2)  Straight  Avera,ge    •  •  *  •  •  ^12-^  '    \  \ 
Wtd.Aye. (Us-ual  dist.v;ts.)  •  i^p, 

(3)  Weighted  Average    •  •  •  •  •  .  .  _2l6_ 

(k)  Weighted  Average  . •  T"*  •      i2lD^  ' 

(5)  Weighted  Average'    .  •  .  '.  .  .  .      .  .  •  .  .  •  .  V  •  •  •  •  2lU 

(6)  Board  Eiinal  Harvested  Yield  .   227 


(3)'  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  current  county  acreage  estimates) 
Legend:  (k)  17td.  Ave.  (Using  previous  Censtis*  couiity  acreages) 

(5)  Wtd.  Ave.  (Using  preceding  year's  county  acreage  estimates) 
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:  COTTON  -  1937 


Acreage 
Harvested; 
(00) 
(1) 


DP-C:3I'!BEIl  1  EXPORTED  HAJll^STSD  YIELD 


Strai.::ht:  Woirf'itea.:  I'eiprhtGd; 


Average 
(2) 


Average 

(3) 


Average 


V/eie^hted 
Average 

(5) 


Official 
?inal 
Yield 

(6) 


District 


1 

2 

191 

3 

SOlU 

2S1 

h 

1763 

209 

2092 

20U 

6 

7B37 

276 

7 

2S1S 

.  ISS 

S 

2753 

226 

9 

UU25 

315 

STATS: 

(1)  Total   305^^9  -. 

(2)  Straight  Average  JSkL 

Wtd.Ave.  (Usual  dist.wts.).    ... .2g9. 

(3)  Weighted  Average  •   

(^)  Weighted  Average 

(5)  Weighted  Average 

(6)  Board  Pinal  Harvested  Yield  .  •  • 


19U 

195 

I9U 

185 

323 

312 

319 

335 

203 

20^ 

202 

233 

210 

207 

209 

232 

292 

293 

292 

306 

199 

196 

19  s 

211 

223 

223 

22U 

21?5 

315 

312 

313 

322 

275 

•  .  .  .  267 

  272 


(3)  Wtd.  Ave«  (Using  current  coiintv  acreage  estimates) 
Legend:  (4)  V/td.  Ave.  (Using  previous  Census'  countj  acreages) 

(5)  Wtd,  Ave,  (Using  preceding  year's  co-'ontj  acreage  estimates) 
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METEODS  AllD  PROBMy^S  IN  BSTmtTING- FRUIT  PRODITGTIOIT 

R.  R.  Royston 
In  Charge  Fruit  and  Vegeta"ble.  Section 

Hfi        ^  Mit   if   *  ^ 

]  OBJECTIVES  /il©  DEFINITIONS 

.In  estimating  the  production  of  any  crop  it  is  first  necessary  to 
define  what  we  mean  l)y  production.    At  first  glance  this  seens  a  simple 
matter.    Production  would  seen  to  imply  the  total  quantity  or  volume  of  a 
crop  j)roduced  in  a  state  or  in  the  United  States  during  a  given  season. 
For  fruit  crops,  it  seems  reasonable  at  first  thought  to  define  total  pro- 
duction either  as  "the  total  quantity  of  fruit  reaching  maturity'^  or  "the 
total  quantity  of  fruit  harvested^*.    But  the  latter  definition  would 
exclude  all  marketalDle  fruit  unharvested  "because  of  low  prices  or  other 
economic  factors.    Since  prices  received  "by  growers  are  a  function  of 
the  total  availa"ble  supply,  including  this  unharvested  fruit,  it  is 
desiraMe  to  include  such  unharvested  fruit  in  production  and  classify  it 
as  "economic  ahandonraent" . 

It  would  seem  that  a  definition  of  estimates  of  fruit  production 
falls  somewhere  between  the  "total  quantity  of  fruit  harvested"  and  the 
^Hotal  quantity  of  fruit  reaching  maturity".    The  exact  point  between 
these  two  extremes  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine,  but  should  be 
established  by  an  examination  of  the  following  practical  assumptions: 

1.    Production  should  include  all  fruit  utilized,  such  as 

a.  Shipments  for  fresh  consumption  by  rail,  boat, 
or  motor-truck. 

b.  Roadside  stand  and  local  sales. 

c.  Sales  to  processors  or  processed  021  farms  and 
sold. 

d.  Fruit  consumed  by  f&milies. on  farms  where 
grown,  , 

e.  Harvested  fruit  fed  to.  live  stocky, 

2m    Harvested  fruit  TTagted,  including  loss  from  c-olling, 
and  from  decay  while  in  storage. 
-^^^"^  Iq^"^  031  trees  because  of  low  prices  or  other 

economic  factors,  such  0.3  labor  shortage  at  picking 
time.    This  part  of  the  crop  is  classed  as  "economic 
abandonment" . 


Production  estLmates  based  upon  the  above  categories  could  be  defined 
as,  "Total  fruit  produced  less  the  loss  from  natural  causes".    This  defini- 
tion includes  "drops"  or  "\7in.if alls"  which  are  picked  up  and  utilized,  but 
does  not  include  norraal  loss  of  su.ch  fruit.     It  includes  fruit  which  is 
harvested  but  is  lost  later  through  culling  or  grading  operations,  through 
decay  while  in  storage,  or  is  dumped  because  of  low  prices, 

Unharvested  fruit  would  be  included  in  production  where  such  quan- 
tities represent  a  significant  volume  of  marketable  fruit  which  ordinarily 
would  have  been  picked  had  prices  been  high  enough  to  justify  the  e:?^ense 
of  harvesting. 
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It  is  sometimes  dif licial t-  to  determine  when  an  allowance  for  "economic 
abandonment"  should  he  made.    A  certain  quantity  of  fruit  is  left  on  the 
trees 'every  season.    If  interpreted  literally  "economic  abandonment"  prohahly 
should  include  all  such  fruit,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity.  Actually, 
we  ignore  the  "usual«  quantity  of  unharvested  fruit  and  do  not  consider  it  in 
our  estimates  of  production. 

The  problem  of  deciding  when  estimates  of  "economic  abandonment"  of 
fruit  crops  should  be  made  and  what  they  shcald  include,  probably  can  be 
simplified  by  attempting  a  more  specific  definition  of  the  term.     In  the 
light  of  established  procedure  it  would  seem  that  "economic  abandonment" 
could  be  defined  as  "that  quantity  of  marketable  fruit  left  cn  the  trees, 
excluding  the  quantity  which  i-s  not  picked  because  of  immaturity,  or  is 
normally  overlooked  in  picking  operations",     This  definition  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  it  should  be  helpful. 

METHODS  Of  ESTIFiATIlvO  PRODUCTION 

The  Basic  Par  Method: 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  estimate  production  of  fruit  crops  by 
the  same  methods  used  in  estimating  field  crops.    The  problem  of  estimating 
the  production  of  a  field  crop,  such  as  com,  wheat,  or  cotton,  ca.n  be 
approached  by  estimating  the  acreage  harvested  and  the  yield  per  acre.  The 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  or  the  bearing  surface  of  fruit  trees  of 
bearing  age  in  a.  State,  corresponds  in  a,  general  way  with  the  acrea.ge 
planted  to  a  crop.    Unlike  annual  crops,  the  bearing  surface  of  fr^jiit  trees 
is  not  likely  to  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.     It  is  safer,  therefore, 
to  project  a.  trend  of  bearing  surface  than  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  project 
the  acreage  of  a  crop  like  wheat  or  cotton.    At  the  present  tine  the  projec- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  bearing  trees  is  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  changes 
in  the  numbers  of  trees  between  Census  years.    More  dependable  information 
is  needed  concerning  the  annual  changes  in  numbers  of  bearing  trees  in  order 
to  determine  the  "basic"  par  production  for  ea.ch  State. 

The  basic  par  method  is  an  approach  by  which  the  growers*,  reported 
condition  or  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  is  translated  into  actual  quantities  by 
applying  the  reported  figiares  to  a  par  or  ICQ  per  cent  equivalent  produc- 
tion.   Basic  pars  were  calculated  for  Census  years        dividing  the  Census 
production  by  the  "per  cent  production"  reported  by  growers  a.t  the  end  of 
the  harvesting  season.     Theoretically,  the  basic  par  or  100  per  cent  equiva- 
lent production  represents  the  full  producing  capacity  of  -orchards  in  a 
state  for  a  particular  season.     In  practice,  however,  the  basic  par  ha.s  come 
to  mean  that  production  of  a  frj.it  that  woijld  be  reali  zed  if  the  average  of 
reports  from  all  growers  was  100  per  cent.  . 

The  basic  par,  .or  100  per  cent  .equivalent  production,  is  set  up  at 
the  beginning  of  each  season  after  taking  into  considera.tion  all  availa.ble 
information  on  the  change  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees  and  the  trend  in 
bearing  capacity,  or  par  per  tree.    As  indicated  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
more  a.dequate  information  is  needed  concerning' ages  of  trees,  new  plantings, 
and  removals,  in  order  to  accura,teiy  project  these  basic  pars  for  inter- 
censal  years. 
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The  par  set  up  at  the  be^nning  of  the  season  is  not  changed  unless 
additional  evidence  cones  to  light  showing  that  the  original  par  was  out 
of  line  with  the  facts*     In  other  words,  the  "basic  par  is  a  seasonal  par, 
and  does  not  need  to  "be  adjusted  for  a  monthly  trend  in  condition,  This 
trend  is  allowed  for  "by  charting  monthly  condition  against  the> final  per" 
cent  production  ohtained  at  the  end  of  the  harvesting  season.    Thus,  the 
growers'  reported  condition  is  inteirpreted  as  "per  cent  production"  and 
the  latter  figure  is  applied  to  the  "basic  par  to  o"btain  the  indicated  pro- 
duction. 

The  "basic  par  method,  as  used  in  estimating  production  of  fruit 
crops,  has  the  following  points  in  its  favor; 

1,  The  "basic  par  can  "be  ea-sily  calculo-ted  for  Census  years. 

2,  It  can  "be  charted  or  projected  on  semi-log  paper  for 

intercensal  years  to  show,  at  a  glance,  the  trend 
in  the  "bearing  capa.city  of  the  orchards  or  vineyards 
in  a.  state  or  in  the  United  States, 

3,  The  ni:ijn"ber  of  "bearing  trees  can  "be  entered  on  the  sane 

chart  to  show  the  correlation  Id  et  we  en  these  nuin"bers 
and  the  par  or  100  per  cent  equivalent  production, 

4,  Since  the  "basic  pars  are  set  up  at  the  "beginning  of  the 

season,  the  Board's  monthly  review  of  fruit  indica^ 
tions  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  tine  is  at  a 
premium, 

5,  The  "par"  times  "per  cent  production"  calculations  are 

simple  and  can  "be  made  in  the  computing  section  very 
rapidly. 

Alternate  Methods; 

More  research  work  .also  should  "bo  carried  on  to?;ard  investigating 
alternate  methods  of  estimating  fruit  produc-tion.    Some  preliminary  studies 
of  this  nature  have  "been  conducted  in  the  Wsshington  office  on  the  correla- 
tion method.    This  method-  consists  of  correlating  production  with  per  cent 
of  8.  full  crop  and  v;ith  trend.     It  has  "been  uned  with  some  success  on 
Florida  and  Texas  citrus-  crops  and  has  "been  suggested  as  a  su'bstitute  for 
the  par  method  on  all  fruit  crops. 

In  our  preliminary  studies  we  have  used  the  graphic  correlation 
method,  employing  the  following  steps  in  the  procedure;  .     '  " 

1,  Tot  mid-season  estimates  chart  monthly  condition  against 

reported  per  cent  production  in  order  to  interpret  the 
current  condition  as  "per  cent  production", 

2,  Chart  the  reported  per  cent  production  at  harvest  directly 

against  the  total  production  and  esta"blish  the  lino  of'     -  • 
"best  fit  "by  means  of  the  "group  average"  method.. 

3,  Chart  the  a.ctual  residuals  (in  terms  of  "bushels)  against 

time,  or 

4,  Chart  the  residuals,  as  percentages  of  readings  on  the 

regression  line,  against  time, 

5,  Esta"blish  lines  of  "best  fit  for  these  residuals  to  show  the 

trend. 
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Theoretically,  the  correlation  me-thod  provides  for  measurement  of 
"bias  in  years  of  "big  crops  as  the  recession  line  is  permitted  to  curve 
for  years  when  high  per  cent  production  figures  are  reported.  Actually, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  such  a  curvilinear  relationship.    A  thorough 
testing  of  this  method  would  require  sufficient  checl:  records  of  fruit 
utilization  to  make  accurate  estimates  of  the  crop  entirely  independent 
of  the  estimates  set  up  "by  existing  Liethods-.     In  the  ahsence  of  adequate 
production  check  records,  correlation  studies  simply  carry  us  around  in  a 
circle,  for  we  would  "be  trying  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the  par 
method  and  correlation  method  "by  applying  correlation  technique  to  estimates 
already  established  "by  the  par  method. 

Other  methods  which  should  "be  investig:ited  in  forecasting  fruit  pro- 
duction or  in  checking  estimates  made  "by  the  present  technique,  are  as 
follows: 

1,  Special  individual  farm  schedules  asking  growers  to  report, 

for  their  own  orchards,  actual  production  last  year  and 
prospective  production  this  year.    This  type  of  special 
inquiry  has  "been  used  in  some  states  for  a  numher  of 
years.     It  seems  especially  suita/ole  for  use  in  commer- 
cial fruit  areas  hut  is  prchacly  "biased  for  current 
year  reports.    The  results,  however,  could  "be  used  on  a 
relative  hasis  hy  the  second  or  third  year,  especially 
in  checking  the  previous  yea,r' s  estimates.    More  stU'iy 
of  this  "bias  factor  is  needed.  .  ■ 

2,  Cruising  method,  consisting  of  personal  visits  of  the  stat- 

istician to  key  orchards  at  intervals  during  the  growing 
season  to  na.ke  judgment  forecasts  of  production  per  tree 
"by  varieties  from  s.asple  trees.    Tliis  method  has  "been 
tried  in  several  states  for  apples  and  also  for  citrus. 
The  limited  experience  T7ith  this  method  is  encouraging. 
The  technique  of  accurate  cruising  shculd  he  developed 
and  the  possi'qility  of  expa.nding  its  scope  to  include 
definite  me?oSurements  of  the  fr-iit  should  he  explored, 
Tliis  method  can  he  used  for  forecasting  or  for  checking 
the  previous  season's  estimates, 

3,  O'Djective  methods  involving  studies  of  the  effect  of 

weather  factors  on  production,  or  the  relationship  of 
fruit  measurements  to  size  of  the  crop.    This  is  a 
relatively  unexplored  field  and  its  possibilities  can 
he  determined  only  on  the  hasis  of  experimental  crop- 
weather  research  extending  over  a.  numoer  of  years. 
Crop-weather  measurements  should  he  studied  during  the 
growing  season  and  at  harvest  time. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  possibilities  of  developing  any  new  methods 
of  estimating  fruit  crops  are  limited  by  the  lack  of  accurate  check  data  on 
annual  production.    We  are  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  better  methods  of  estimeting  fruit  production  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  parallel  development  of  such  check  data. 

During  the  last  four  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  more 
comprehensive  data  on  numbers  of  trees  by  leading  varieties  and  age  groups. 
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and  to  iDuild  up  estimates  ox  production  from  records  of  utilization. 
Special  fruit  surveys  have  Deen  -conducted  in  several  s tastes,  through  funds 
provided  "by  the- Works  Progress  Aclminis  tret  ion  or  other  agencies.  Since 
these  surveys  have' "been  made  in- different  years  and  with  a,  type  of  personnel 
not  always  adapted  to  the  work,  it  has  "been  difficult  .to  coordinate  the 
results  to  the  "best  adva.ntage, 

Si^lPLIITG  PROBLS.MS  '     .  '  '  ~  " 

Mailing  schedules  to'  a  list  of  voluntary  reporters  in  each  State 
appears  to  "be  the  nost  practical  means  of  collecting  the  timely  information 
needed  for  making  the  forecasts  of  production.    There  are  some  pr§.ctical 
problems  of  sampling  fr^iit  production,  however,  which  can  "be  discussed  with 
profit. 

The  first  problem  relates  to  editing  the  fruit  items  on  the  general 
schedule,    Editing  condition  reports  is  very  difficult  in  years  of  unfavor- 
able growing  conditions  because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  zero  reports. 
For  field  crops  it  is  the  policy  to  edit  out  all  zero  condition  reports 
because  these  apply  to  acreage  en  ■pi'hich  the  crops  are  a  failure.     On  fruit 
crops,  however,  the  policy  is  to  include  zero  reports  in  the  average  of 
condition  where  these  reports  represent  croj)  failures.    This  difference  in 
procedure  on  fruit  crops  is  necessary-  because  the  basic  fruit  pars  repre- 
sent the  100  per  cent  equivalent  production  of  all  trees  of  bearing  a.ge  in 
orchards,  including  those  which  may  have  no  fruit  on  them  during  a  given 
season. 

In  a  season  following  the  wholesale  destrucrtion  of  fruit  buds  or 
the  killing  of  trees  by  severe  winter  freezes,  there  will  be  many  zeros 
reported  for  the  condition  of  fnaits.    Most  of  these  will  represent  crop 
failures.     Some  of  them,  however,  are  used  by  reporters  to  signify  that 
no  fruit  crops  are  grown  in  their  localities.    The  problem,  then,  is  to 
edit  out  zeros  of  the  latter  t}rpe  and  to  include  those  representing  crop 
failures.     This  is  a  job  v/hich  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  particular  fruits  in  a  State  and  a  familiarity  with  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  reporters.    Moreover,  it  is  a  Job  which  requires  consist- 
ency of  judgment  and  of  editing  practice  on  the  part  of  the  statistician 
from  year  to  year. 

The  editing  problem  is  especially  vital  in  a  Census  year  in  which 
much  of  the  fruit  crop  is  a  failure.    Such  a  situation  occurred  in  many  of 
the  eastern  States  in  the  Census  year  of  1934  following  the  extremely  low 
winter  temperatures  of  the  winter  of  1933-34,    Ag  a  result  of  the  difficulty 
in  editing  zero  reports  that  year,  some  of  the  State  averages  on  "per  cent 
production"  are  of  doubtful  reliability  and  the  par  levels  and  production 
estimates  established  from  these  averages  and  the  Census  production  s.re 
equally  uncertain. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  difficulty  in  editing  fruit  condition 
reports  nay  be  eliminated  by  a  modification  of  the  instructions  on  the 
general  crop  schedule.    If  reporters  could  be  educated  to  the  use  of  a 
system  of  symbols  in  which  the  zero  has  no  place,  most  of  the  problem  of 
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editing  would  "be  solved.     In  this  connection,  the  use  of  the  letter  "F" 
night  "be  suggested  to  designate  crop  failure  and  the  word  "none"  used  to 
signify  no  a"bandonnent  of  acreage  or  no- stocks  of  grain  on  hand. 

A  problem  closely  related  to  editing  zero  condition  reports  is  that 
of  adjusting  the  fruit  par  for  the  seas.-^n  immediately  following  the  kill- 
ing of  fruit  trees  iDy  winter  freezes.    At  first  thought  it  appears  that  the 
par  should  "be  lowered  inmediately  from  the  previous  yearns  level  hy  a  per- 
centage roughly  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  bearing  trees  killed. 
This  procedure  assumes  that  growers  promptly  forget  the  trees  which  are 
killed  in  a  locality,  although  these  dead  trees  may  remain  standing  in  the 
orchards  for  some  time.    Under  this  assumption  conditions  would  "be  reported 
only  on  the  live  "bearing  trees  remaining  in  orchards, 

^e  "believe  that  reporters  remem'ber  the  trees  which  wore  killed  "by 
freezes  during  the  previous  winter  months  and  take  these  tree  losses  into 
consideration  when  reporting  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  during  the  season 
inmediately  following  the  loss.    Accordingly,  the  practice  is  to  lower 
the  par  only  slightly  for  the  crop  inmediately  following  a  severe  loss  of 
trees  "by  winter  freezes,  but  to  make  a  considera"ble  reduction  in  the  par 
for  the  second  crop  following  the  winter  killing.     It  na,y  even  "be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  further  reduction  in  the  par  the  third  season  following  the 
freeze,  since  other  weakened  trees  may  die  and  the  number  of  young  trees 
coning  into  bearing  may  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  additional  mortal- 
ity of  the  older  trees,  - 

Obtaining  a  representative  sample  is  probably  the  most  important  of 
all  the  sam^Dling  problems.    Representativeness  is  improved  by  a  geographic 
stratification  of  the  sample ; by  crop-reporting  districts  or  by  counties. 
In  the  inporta-nt  comnercial -fruit  areas  of  a  State  it  is  now.  a  common 
practice  to  stratify  and  weight  the  sa^mple  "bj  counties. 

The  type  of  weights;  is  also;  iraportant  in  obtaining  a  m.ore  represent- 
ative State  average  condition.     In  earlier  yca.rs  the  number  of  bearing 
trees,  as  shown  by  the;  Census,  was  the  basis  of  most  fruit  weights.  In 
1932,  however,  the  Washington  office  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  100 
per  cent  equivalent  production  weights.     These  weights  are  superior  to  the 
tree  weights  because  they  give  the  commercial  areas  a  rating  more  nearly 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance.     Since  commercial  orchards  have 
a  higher  bearing  capacity  per  tree,  weights  based  on  number  of  bearing 
trees  tend  to  minimize  the  importance  of  areas  which  have  highly  developed 
commercial  orchards. 

Prior  to  1930,  the  sample  of  fr^ait  condition  was  obtained,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  list  of  general  o-r  "regular''  reporters;  that  is,  the 
list  to  which  the.  general  schedule  is  sent.     There  has  alsays  been  som.e 
question  on  how  well  the  reports  on  fruit  crops  from,  this  general  list 
represent  the  changes  in  fruit  production  frpn  year  to  year.    This  led  to 
the  establishment  of  special  lists  of  fruit  reporters  in  a  number  of 
States,    These  list's  were  built"  up  from  names  of  frui-t  growers  in  commercial 
are?4,s  in  order  to  obtain  more  rejjresenta tive  data  on  fruit  crops  in  those 
areas. 
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-If  the  fullest  use  is  to  "be  made  of  these  Ws.pjecial'*  reports  on 
fruits,  and,  if  the  review  of  fruit  indications  "by  Board  aemlDers  is  to 
follow  a  consistent  policy, ' it  seems-  necessary  to  develop  a  fairly  simple 
and  uniform  procedure  for  the  consideration  of  the  special  and  regular 
data.    The  question  is,  what  procedure  should  "be  followed  in  handling  the 
special  and  re,^lar  indica.-tions?-    •  : 

The  use  of  special  reports  as  a  separate  indication  of  production 
has  "been  used  to  some  extent  in  17ashington  and"  has  certain  advantages,. 
It  is  a  simple  method  and  preserves  the  identity  of  the  special  reports,. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  method  injects  the  sane-  element  of  personal 
judgment  as  the  old  method,    Wsien  the  "  special"  _  chart  reading  differs 
materially  from  the  "rer^nilar"  chart  readin^;,  the  adopted  f i^re  on  "per 
cent  production"  must  he  determined  "by  .judif^ent.    And  we  know  tha.t  judgment 
of  a  statistician  .(■both  the  field  and  77ashington  type)  is  not  alwa.ys  con- 
sistent under  the  same  conditions. 

A  more  serious  o"bjection  to  the  use  of  special  reports  as  a  separate 
indication  is  the  fact  that  this  method  represents,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
prediction  of  the  fi,5:ure  which  the  rof^alar  reporters  will  report  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  since  the  Board^s  final  fi.srures  are  rather  close  to  the 
re^lar  reports.    The  method  therefore  fails  to  :^ive  proper  representation 
to  special  reports  "both  in  the  figures  adopted  "by  the  Board, 

The  method  which  seems  to  hold  the  most  promise  is  to  combine  the 
special  reports  with  the  re^^lar  reports  for  the  full  period  of  years 
covered  "by  the  specials.     This  method  involves  the  following  steps: 

1,  Calculation  of  strai/^^ht  averages  of  all  rej^orts,  "by  counties, 

for  the  m.onthly  condition  f injures  and  the  "per  cent  pro- 
duction" reports, 

2.  County  averages  calculated  in  this  manner  would  "be  weighted 

the  usual  way  to  o"btain  the  State  weighted  average. 
Combinations  would  bo  made  on  a  county  basis  only  for 
the  commercial  counties;  the  averages  for  the  remaining 
counties  would  be  made  on  a  district  or  partial  district 
basis.    Weights  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
,100  i^er  cent  equivalent,  production  for  each  county  or 
area, 

3«    Hew  charts  would  be  made,  plotting  the  monthly  condition 
averages,  of  the  combined  reports  against  the  combined 
data  on  "per  cent  production".    For' years  prior  to  the 
.period  covered  by,  the  combined  data,  the  condition 
-  established;  by  the  Board  from  regular' reports  would  be 
plotted  against  the  Board* s  "per  cent  production"  and 
these  years  plotted  in  a  different  color  on  the  same 
chart , 

4.    The  practi  ce  of  combining  the  special  and  regular  reports 
would  be  continued  in  future  years  and  the  "per  cent 
production"  interpretations  would  be  made  from  the  new 
charts. 
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5»    Por  the  past  yeai's  for  v/hich  the  combination  of  reports 
is  made,  the  new  "per  cent  production"  figures  would 
"be  divided  into  the  published  production  estimates 
to  determine  a  new  100  per  cent  equivalent  produc- 
tion series.    The.  current  season's  par  v;ould  "be 
established  on  this  new  level. 


'The  combination  method  has  the  advantage  of  setting  forth  a  defi- 
nite and  uniform  procedure*    It  also  provides  a  more  adequate  s-ample  of 
reports  from  commercial  counties,  thus  giving  the  stability  necessary 
for  weighting  by  counties.    It  provides  for  the  proper  representation 
of  special  reports  in  the  condition  and  per  cent  production  averages. 
Finally,  it  simpliiios  the  v/ork  of  the  Board  reviewers  in  removing  the 
uncertainty  regarding  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  evaluating  tv/o 
sets  of  indications. 

A  test  of  the  method  xfa.s  made  oir  coiibining  the  special  and 
regular  reports  on  the  per  cent  production  of  Virginia  a,pples  for  the 
years  1930  through  1937*    ^l^e  new  par  level  developed  from  the  com- 
bined averages  was  not  greatly  different  from  the  old  par  level  and  the' 
variations  for  individ^oal  years  do  not  appear  to  be  signif ics^jit.  Judg- 
ing from  this  test,  it  should  be  possible  to  project  pars  on  the  new 
level  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

Shoiold  the  combination  method  be  adopted  for  handling  special 
reports,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  exceptions  to  this-  method  in  a 
few  states  where  fru.it  crops  a,r3  grown  principally  in  restricted  com- 
mercial areas  and  the  faj"m  orchard  crop  is  insignificant.    In  these 
cases,  such  as  grapes  in  xTew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  peaches  in 
Colora,do,  special  reiDorts  have  boon  the  only  reliable  indication  of  the 
crop  and  have  been  used  exclusively  for  a  number  of  years. 
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ESTIIUTING  CCMERCIMi  THUCK  CHOP  ACBMGES 


G-rant  D«  Clark, 
Statistician,  Michigan 

9|C     )(t     M«     *     ^  * 

At  the  outset,  it  shou3.d  he  emphasized  that  the  truck  crop  estimator 
has  a  difficult  task.    0?he  methods  employed  in  handling  major  field  crops 
cannot  be  used  very  extensively  in  estimating  truck  crops,    0?he  chief 
requirements  of  a. truck  crop  man  are  resourcefulness,  ability  to  contact 
people,  and  excellent  judgment.    Often  he  m.ust  substitute  a  "feel"  of  the 
situation  for  reliable  indications.    He  frequently  has  to  take  long 
chances  and  if  ho  lacks  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  sound  idea  a,s  to  what 
is  reasonable  he  comes  to  trouble. 

Only  infrequently  are  schedules  and  charts  among  the  tools  of  his 
trade.    Check  data,  such  as  census  material,  shipment  figures,  etc,  are 
pitifully  inadequate.    He  cannot  hope  to  keep  his  per  cent  of  error  down 
as  low  as  statisticiajis  handling  generally  grown  field  crops.    Hot  all 
of  his  difficulties  come  from  lack  of  indications  and  insufficient  check 
data.    Truck  crops  are  inherently  hard  to  estim.ate  because  of  the  extremely 
wide  variations  from  season  to  season  in  the  area  planted  and.  in  the  yield 
per  acre.    Also,  acree^ge  as  well  as  prospective  yield  can  change  drastic- 
ally at  any  point  betv/ecn  seedtime  and  hai^'est.    Vegetables  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  weather,  disease  and  insects.    Vast  acreages  can  be 
wiped  out  overnight. 

In  securing  a  basis  for  estimating  the  a,creage  of  a  given  commer- 
cial vegetable  crop,  the  estinr.it or  nay  use  one  or  all  of  several 
approaches.    The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  briefly  outline  the 
various  methods  developed  in  the  course  of  the  v/riter's  experience. 

Schedules; 

Seldom  can  e^creages  be  established  by  the  use  of  schedules  alone, 
Sometir.es  it  is  possible  to  get  fairly  good  indications  from  the  "opinion 
X^er  cent  change"  schedule,  and  at  times  even  with  the  "individual  farm 
acreage"  survey.    Those  instances  occur  where  the  area  planted  to  a  crop 
is  large  and  the  crop  is  grown  quite  generally  over  the  area  without 
violent  shifts  from  year  to  year.    Whether  or  not  schedules  can  be  used  as 
the  basis  in  formulating  an  estimate  in  any  given  instance,  it  is  believed 
they  should  be  employed  as  a  regular  adjunct  to  other  methods,  Although 
it  may  not  be  feasible  to  list  the  schedules,  secure  averages,  and  use 
these  averages  as  a  variable  for  a  chart  reading,  still  a  man  who  knows 
his  territory  and  the  individual  characteristics  of  man^^  of  his  reporters 
can  use  these  schedules  to  aid  him  in  building  up  an  estimate.  The 
reporter's  figures  and  accompanying  comments  often  give  valuable  leads. 

Key  Men: 

One  of  the  m.ost  frequently  used  methods  of  securing  information  is 
contacting  informed  men  in  the  field.    This  may  be  done  by  letter,  telephone. 
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telegraph,  or  "by  personal  call,  "but  preferably  by  personal  call.    The  idea 
"back  of  the  personal  contact  is  that  there  are  nen  in  nearly  every  comzier- 
cial  vegetable ,  area  tha.t  have  reliable  information  concerning  plantings  in 
their  locality.    G-enerally  a  schedule  cannot  be  devised  to  elicit  from 
these  nen  all  the  information  they  have.    Majiy  of  then  v;ill  not  answer 
schedules.     Some  will  talk  freely,  others  v/ill  have  to  be  persuaded  to 
give  irj'ornation,  and  some  vdll  not  talk  at  all.     Some  years  a  certain 
individual  vail  have  complete  and  reliable  information,  vmile  on  other 
occasions  his  information  \d.ll  be  faijlty  or  incomplete.    In  order  to 
evaluate  the  material  these  men  give,  it  is  desirable  that  the  estimator 
talk  directly  to  them  and  determine  v/hether  they  really  knov;  or  are  e^uess- 
ing.    Also,  it  usually  takes  ccnsidera,ble  conversation  to  secure  a  complete 
statement  of  the  contact ^s  opinion,  the  facts  upon  v/hich  he  bases  his 
opinion,  etc.    Hot  infrequently  the  key  man^s  information  is  misinf onnation, 
not  necessarily  deliberately  so,  and  the  estimator  needs  the  benefit  of  the 
personal  contact  in  order  to  determine  the  v/orth  of  the  individual's  state- 
ments. 

Thus  one  of  the  important  methods  of  estimating  e.creages  is  to  go 
from  locality  to  locality  and  talk  with  farmers,  shir)pers,  railro8.d  agents, 
county  agents,  bankers,  etc.,  and  get  their  opinions.    Some  of  these 
opinions  are  good,  and  some  very  poor.    Some  statements  received  are 
based  upon  reliable  factual  information,  and  others  are  just  bad  guesses 
based  upon  nothing  tangible.    As  the  estimator  goes  from,  person  to  person 
and  from  locality  to  locality,  he  begins  to  get  a  sense  of  direction  and 
usually  becop.es  able  to  judge  as  to  who  is  giving  good  usable  information 
and  who  is  not.    He  gradiially  gets  a  picture  of  the  situation.    Plow  good 
his  picture  is  depends  upon  his  sense  of  proportion  and  judgment. 

Enumeration: 

The  census  may  not  furnish  a  f>reat  deal  of  help  to  the  truck  crop 
estimator  but  very  frequently  the  truck  crop  estimator  becomes  a  census 
enumerator.      Hot  that  ho  can  go  from  farm  to  farm  and  enumerate  acrea.ges, 
althougli  he  may  occasionraiy  do  this,  but  often  he  can  find  some  person  in 
a  locality  that  has  made  an  enur.cration  of  acreages.     In  this  instance. he 
must  attempt  to  appraise  the  enumeration  and  find  out  if  it  h-as  been 
accura,tely  made.     Such  local  surveys  are  made  by  chambers  of  commerce,  by 
an  interested  shipper,  by  railroad  agents,  county  agents,  and  others. 
One  of  their  weaknesses  is  lack  of  thoroughness.    Some  farmers  will  not 
tell  anyone  what  their  plantings  are,  and  this  forces  the  enumerator  to 
estimate.    Often  only  the  more  important  growers  are  covered  by  the  survey 
and  a  lump  estimate  made  for  the  small  grov/ers. 

In  some  cases  the  acreage  in  a  locality  is  all  under  the  control  of 
a  few  large  operators  who  are  financing  the  crops.     The  estimator  then  can 
canvass  the  various  operators  and  secure  from  them  the  acreage  they  control. 
Usually  fairly  good  figures  can  be  built  up  from  this  canvass  as  FiOst 
operators  will  give  the  estimator  fairly  reliable  information.     In  case  of 
doubt,  it  is  generally  feasible  to  check  an  operator's  statement. 

If  no  enT:imeration  has  been  made  for  a  locality,  the  estimator  may 
be  able  to  find  some  well  informed  person  in  the  comunity  that  can  list 
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tlie  farms  growing  vegota'bles  and  give  reasonaloly  good  estimates  as  to  th.e 
acreage  on  each  farm. 

Wherever  enmerations  of  the  foregoing  types  can  "be  secured,  they 
afford  a  good  v/ay  of  sottin?^:;  acreage  fi^;^rcs.    As  a  rule  such  enumerations 
cannot  "be  secured  where  the  acreage  is  large  or  v/here  there  is  no  well- 
defined  line  of  demarcation  Detv/een  localities,  that  is,  where  one  local- 
ity joins  another  without  an  intervening.  non-vegetal3le-growing  area. 

Seed  Data: 

Sometimes  it  is  possilole  to  learn  the  quantity  of  seed  planted  in 
a  given  area.    An  example  is  the  Lov/er  Eio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  -  All 
potato  seed  for  spring  planting  has  to  "be  shipped  in  from  the  north. 
Railroads  are  able  to  segregate  seed  shipments  from  tahle  stock,  and  they 
willingly  furnish  this  information.    In  the  past,  accurate  acreage  figures 
have  "been  determined  from  this  source.    Similarly,  the  fall  crop  in  the 
Valley  is  grov/n  from  seod  saved  from  the  spring  crop  and  placed  in  local 
cold  storages.    A  surve^^  of  the  cold  storage  plants  in  late  smmer  is  the 
"best  approach  to  estimating  the  fall  acreage. 

In  isolated  localities  it  may  develop  that  one  firm  furnished  all 
of  the  seed  of  a  certain  crop  and  it  is  iDossihle  to  secure  the  total 
quantity  from  this  firm.    Sometimes  seed  data  can  "be  used  only  to  set  the 
upper  limit  of  the  probable  acreage.    The  seed  may  not  all  be  planted, 
some  seedings  nay  never  come  up  and  replanting  may  become  necessa,ry,  and 
often  planted  acreage  has  been  lost  after  the  seed  came  up  and  before  the 
survey  i's  made.    In  such  cases,  knowing  the  upper  limit  and  then  deduct- 
ing from  it  acreage  loss  from  the  various  causes  gives  a  check  that  can 
be  used  along  with  other  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Irrigation  Records: 

Although  I  have  never  had  access  to  reliable  records  from  irriga- 
tion companies,  I  tinderstand  that  in  some  states  it  is  i^ossible  to  get 
plantings  from  this  source. 

Crop  Meter: 

Again  I  have  had  no  experience,  but  believe  that  the  croxD  meter  has 
been  used  successfully  in  at  least  a  few  instances.    To  be  pi-acticable,  I 
presume  the  crop  measured  would  have  to  be  quite  generally  grown  in  the 
area  surveyed. 

Final  Check-up: 

Other  men  probably  can  add  something  to  the  outline  of  methods  of 
securing  acreage  information.    Certainly  the  foregoing  methods  offer 
various  ramifications.    Last,  but  not  of  minor  importance,  I  wish  to 
mention  the  value  of  the  post-season  check-uiD  in  determining  acreages. 
That  historic  figares  are  of  prime  imx)ortance  requires  no  argument  here. 
It  is  after  the  season  has  ended  and  all  the  available  check  data  are  in 
th3.t  the  estimator  should  sit  down  with  an  open  mind  and  analyze  what 
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happened.    He  should  start  with  the  i-^reni  se  -  that  every  fi,{?:arc  he  recon- 
nended  and;  ^ very  fii^re  that  was  adopted  during  the  f^ro-win^;^,  ha-^vosting 
and  narketing  season  can  l3C  v/rong.     If  ho  finds  that  the  final  produc- 
tion did  not  turn  out  in  line  v/ith  his  f oreco.st ,  he  sho-uLd  not  "blindly 
assune  that  the  acreage  fi.;^re  established  early  in  the  season  was 
correct  and  that  therefore  he  took  the  wronf;  yield.     It  is  easy  and 
dangerous  to  adjust  the  yield  per  acre  to  secure  the  correct  final  pro- 
duction. 

In  setting  up  the  final  production  figure,  if  the  wrong  acreage 
has  "been  maintained,  thus  necessitating  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  yield, 
two  errors  are  coriinitted  that  go  into  the  records  for  all  tine.  These 
errors  in  yield  and  acreage  nay  cone  up  tv/o  or  throe  years  later  to 
plague  the  estinator.     This  is  particularly  true  when  a  similar  crop  year 
occurs*    Then,  too,  v:e  tend  to.  work  forward  from  last  shear's  cstinatcs 
and  if  that  "basic  year  is  v/rong  v/e  stand  a  good  chance  of  nultiplying 
an  errorc 

It  is  hard  to  adnit  to  an  error  even  after  the  story  is  "cold" 
and  no  one  else  cares,  hut  if  I  v/ere  to  suggest  a  jpossihle  v:ay  of 
improving  truck  crop  ostinatcs^that  the  estinator  can  put  into  innediate 
practice,  it  wo"jld  "be  an  honest  appraisal  of  what  actually  happened,  I 
an  convinced  that  in  a-  great  nany  insto/nces  the  post-season  ojialysis  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  yield  to  derive  the  desired  final 
production  figure  v/hen  an  oper^-nindod  appraisal  would  liavo  resulted  in  a 
correction  in  the  acreage  figure. 

If  a  man  can  calnly- survey  the  entire  situation  at-  the  end  of  the 
year  and  find  v^^iere  he  made  his  rd stakes,  definitely  he  is  in  position 
to'  do  a  "better  joh  next  season. 
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SOME  SUGOBS-JIOITS  IFOR 

IMPROVING  ESTIMATES  0?  OOITSUI^PTIQIT  MB  BOOHOMIG  , 

ABAIIDOIMEHT  OE  ERUIT  ilND  mH  CROPS 


C«  H«  Goiellow,  California 

:((    ;|c    91:    i|!  i); 


Estimates  of  cash  income  are  usually  prepared  by  first  estimating 
that  portion  of  a  crop  which  xms  sold,  and  then  applying  to  that  figure 

the  estimated  season  average  price.  In  order  to  estimate  sales  accu- 
rately, it  is  necessary  to  know  "how  much  was  not  sold",  or,  in  other 
words,  how  much  was  used  in  the  farm  household,  and  how  much  remained 
upiharvested^ 

During  the  past  few  months  I  ha,VG  had  occasion  to  do  considerable 
revision  work  on  estimated  sales  of  fruit  and  nut  crops  for  the  period 
1909  to  1936»         working  with  these  estimates  it  has  "become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  adequate  information  is  lacking  in  most  states  as 
to  (1)  average  home  consumjption  per  farm  of  the  various  fruit  and  nut 
crops,  and  (2)  economic  abandonment  of  these  crops. 

The  matter  of  home  consumption  as  related  to  "total  sales"  esti- 
mates is  more  important  in  some  states  than  in  others.    In  California 
and  some  of  the  other  v;ostern  states,  and  even  in  certain  eastern  and 
southern  states,  at  least  for  certain  crops,  individual  plantings  are 
compa,ratively  large  and  almost  entirely  of  a  commercial  nature.  In 
those  states  home  consumption  usually/"  constitutes  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  tota,l  production  and  remains  more  or  less  constant  from  year 
to  year.    In  those  states  v/here  the  predominating  unit  is  the  farm 
orchard,  however,  the  natter  of  farm  consumiDtion  is  extremely  important 
when  considering  estimates  of  quantities  sold. 

The  importance  of  economic  a.bandonment  varies  from  year  to  year. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  some  states  to  estimate  this  for  years  of 
excessive  abandoniaent,  but  there  have  undoubtedly  been  some  years  when 
allov/ances  v/ere  not  made  for  unharvosted  fruit  when  such  allowances 
should  have  been  made.    This  was  probably  because  there  was  no  reliable 
method  availa,ble  for  determining  just  v/hat  such  losses  amounted  to. 

The  most  logical  solution  to  the  problem  probably  lies  in  the 
development  of  some  sort  of  schedule  information.    In  order  to  insure 
the  best  possible  return,  and  a  minimum  aj'nount  of  bia,s  from  such  an 
inquiry,  the  schedules  should  be  mailed  out  as  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  harvest  season  as  is  practicable  for  such  crops  as  poaches,  pears, 
grapes  and  cherries,  and  sometime  during  the  following  siDring  for 
apples.    By  sending  out  the  apple  inquiry  in  the  spring,  a  more  accurate 
indication  of  home  consumption  would  probably  be  obtained,  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  apples  used  on  farms  are  placed  in  comjnon  storage 
and  consijmed  during  the  winter  and  spring  m.onths.    The  schedules  should 
also  be  as  brief  as  possible.    It  would  indeed  be  desirable  to  have 
schedule  information  for  all  utilization  channels,  but  past  cscpericnce 
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in  most  states  iijSicates  thaf  when  a  utilization  schedule  is  used  v/hich 
carries  a  large  number  of  .questions  the -return  has  "been  very  poor  and 
the  indications  have  not  been  very  dependable.     It  v/ould  therefore  seem 
advisable  to  ask  tv;o  questions' only  for  each  crop:  (l)  "Of  the  total 
quantity  of  peaches  produced  on  this  farm  this  year,  hov^  many  b\i.shcls 
v/cre  used  in  your  farm  household?"  and  (2)  "V^nat  is  your  estimate  of  the 
per  cent  of  the  total  peach  crop  .in  s^-pur  locality  this  year  that  remained 
unharvested  because  of  lev;  prices?" 

I  believe  that  such  an  inquiry  v;ould  at  least  be  worth  trying..  The 
f indihgs, .v;illf  of  course,  become  more  valuable  after  indications  liave 
become  available  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  reali,zed  that  the  field  offices  arc  already  carrying  a  heavy 
load  and  that  they  are  not  anxioi-.s  to  take  on  any  more  nc\i  projects  than 
PvTe  absolutely  necossary.    Hov;ever,  we  are  faced  v/ith  the  necessity  of 
preparing  cash  income  estimates.    More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  importance  of  such  estimates,  and  if  we  are  to  "stand  back"  of 
them  as  a  Division  or  Burcaii,  I  believe  it  is  contingent  upon  us  to 
adopt  such  refinements  of  method  from  time  to  time  as  are  reasonable  and 
practical. 
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SOME  PROBLMS  INVOLVED  IN  ESTIMATIITa 
COMBRCIAL  APPLE  PRODUCTION 

Sanuel  J.  G-il"bcrt, 

Associate  Agricultural  Statistician 


DISCONTINUING-  THE  COI^IERCIAL  APPLE  ESTIMTE  MADE  ON  THE  OLD  BASIS 

In  1937»  after  consiclera'ble  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  csti 
nate  of  connercial  apple  production  should  "be  dropped.    Among  the  reasons 
for  this  proba^bly  the  nost  outstanding  were: 

1»    The  definition  of  the  Connercial  Crop  as  that  "sold  for 
fresh  consunption"  was  difficult  to  explain  and 
apparently  not  understood  by  the  puhlic. 

2.    The  estimate  was  "based  on  per  cent  of  full  crop  against 
pars  vjhich  involved  the  difficulty  of  forecasting 
economic  factors  ajid  their  influence  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  which  would  he  marketed*. 

3«    No  comiDlete  check  data  were  available  for  truing  up 

estimates  of  the  comiiiercial  crop  for  previous  years,. 

Definition: 

Much  confusion  resulted  with  the  definition  of  the  commercial 
apple  crop  being:  "That  part  of  the  crop  sold  for  fresh  consumption." 
One  more  or  less  common  concept  of  the  commercial  crop  was  that  it  was  the 
total  crop  produced  in  coLimercial  orchards,  commercial  orchards  being  a 
tern  given  varying  interpretations.    Another  idea  has  been  that  the  commer- 
cial crop  meant  the  total  production  of  certain  important  areas.  Other 
ideas  .existed  with  generally  little  consideration  being  given  to  the 
production  of  ax)ples  for  sale  as  fresh  fruit  from  general  farm  orchards.. 
Consequently,  opinions  of  the  commercial  crop  have  been  based  on  the 
particular  concept  existing  in  the  locality  or  with  the  individual. 


Par  Approach  Requires  Eorecast  of  Economic  Factors 
Implied  in  the  Definition  of  the  Commercial  Crop: 

The  difficulty  of  forecasting  price  levels  is  quite  apparent.  Our 
previous  definition  of  the    commercial  crop  and  the  use  of  a,  par  introduces 
the  anomaly  of  forecasting  price  based  in  part  on  supply  and  forecasting 
supply  vmich  rests  in  part  on  the  forecast  of  price.    Par  for  a  given 
month  or  year  also  involved  the  acceptance  of  previous  estimates  based  on 
the  same  or  similar  iDrocedurc  and  not  revised  on  the  basis  of  complete 
check  data. 
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Also  the  per  cent  of  full  crop  reported  by  crop  correspondents  as 
applied  to  corunercial  par  appears  indef ensil)le.    The  saraple  nay  or  noy  not 
reflect  the  size  of  the  crop  in  the  important  corr-iercial  orchard  areas 
since  ccniaercial  orchardists  have  specialized  fams  and  are  not  comnonly 
crop  correspondents.    Doubtless  recognition  of  this  and  other  difficulties 
resulted  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  statisticians  to  obtain  reports  from 
orchardists  through  the  use  of  special  inquiries  to  coniiercial  growers. 
It  has  not  appeared  possible  to  make  satisfactory  use  of  such  reports,  as 
v/as  pointed  out  "by  Mr.  Eoyston. 

Complete  Check  Data  on  Fresh  Fruit  Sales  ITot  Available: 

Car  loading  records  are  available  for  an  end-of-the- season  check-up, 
but  truck  movement,  which  has  become  an  important  factor  in  recent  years, 
lias  generally  remained  an  unicnown  quantity.    About  the  only  check  v/hich 
can  be  made  upon  truck  movement  is  from  the  reports  of  growers  on  disposi- 
tion a:id  utilization  of  the  crop,  combined  v/ith  into-  and  out-of-storage 
sample  from,  cold  storages. 

SCiffi  PR03LMS  IF70L\'^D  IH  ESTmiTIITC-  THE  OOmSSCIAL  CROP  OTi  AM  AHSA  BASIS 

Duo  to  the  difficulties  in  continuing  estimates  of  commercial  apple 
production  on  the  old  basis,  and  since  it  appears  tha.t  commercial  a^p^  e 
production  estimates  are  to  be  reinstated,  at  least  one  a,lternate  sugges- 
tion has  been  made.    This  is  that  commercial  ar)ple  estimates  be  made  on  a 
cczimercial  area  basis  —  the  total  crop  being  estir.ated  for  the  areas  or 
counties  m.ore  important  in  producing  apples  for  market. 

Considerable  reworking  of  available  D-aterial  appears  necessary  to 
re-establish  commercial  apple  estimxates  on  an  area  basis.  Certain  prob- 
lem.s  require  specific  treatD.ent. 

Satisfactory  County  Bases: 

At  present,  except  for  recent  and  limited  area  studies,  county  or 
area  estimates  would  have  to  rest  upon  the  regular  Census  enumerations. 
The  fruit  production  enumerations  of  past  censuses  have  been  criticized 
by  some  of  the  orchard  people  as  lacking  in  dependability.     Such  criticisms 
liave  us-o^lly  had  little  or  no  factual  material  given  in  support. 

Securing  an  Adequate  Sample  on  Per  Cent  of  Full  Crop: 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  crop  reporter  sample  on  per  cent  of  full 
crop  appears  to  be  inadeq^Jate  for  use  in  estimating  total  crop  in  a  com- 
mercial area.    A  larger  sample  from  apple  producers  also  with  adeqmte 
representation  of  gcnersa  farr.s  in  the  area  is  necessary  in  arriving  at 
per  cent  of  full  crop  in  a  comriercieJ  county  or  section,  if  the  total 
crop  is  to  be  estim.ated.    This  raises  the  question  of  possibly  stratify- 
ing the  sample  and  developing  an  adequate  set  of  v/cights.    Data  for  such 
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procedure  is  not  generally  availalDle,    A  special  current  survey  and  suTd- 
sequent  change  in  Census  questions  appear  necessary  for  any  "breakdown  of 
a  sample  on  the  "basis  of  commercial  and  non-commerciril  orchards  in  a  so-  ■ 
called  commercial  aroa#    While  this  problem  may  not  "be  important  in 
commercial  sections  where  there  are  few  general  farm  orchards,  it  will 
in  all  likelihood  "be  a  woaic  spot  in  anjr  commercial  estimate  (estimate  of 
the  total  crop),  in  a  given  area* 

Reworking  Availa"ble  Material  for  Use  in 

Current  Estimates  of  Commercial  Production  on  an  Area  Basis: 

In  thise  states  v;hero  special  inquiries  have  been  used  in  past 
seasons  it  would  appear  necessary  to  rework  the  material  to  place  it  upon 
the  selected  area  basis*    Possibly  examination  and  rotabulation  of  reports 
from  general  crop  reporters  known  to  liave  large  orchards  \irould  be  helpful 
in  developing  a  series  of  indications  for  commercial  sections,  although 
this  does  not  appear  to  offer  much  promise.    Combination  of  such  crop 
correspondent  reports  with  available  material  from  special  surveys  might 
be  helpful  in  some  states. 

The  nmber  of  schedules  returned  in  West  Virginia  from  special 
inqiiiries  on  per  cent  of  full  crop  has  varied  considerably,  with  the 
sample  generally  being  small  and  improperly  distributed.    Doubtless  in 
some  states  the  special  inquiries  may  yield  strong  and  consistent  enough 
indications  to  give  a  background  for  comD.erc,ial  estimates  on  an  area  basis. 

Continued  and  greater  use  of  sioecial    through- the- season  inquiries, 
on  condition  and  per  cent  of  full  crop  appears  necessary  in  any  adequate 
approach  to  the  problon  of  making  comercial  apple  estimates.  Reasonable 
standardization  of  such  inquiries  appears  to  be  indicated. 

E^qperience  in  West  Virginia  indicates  that  a  special  schedule 
covering  per  cent  of  full  crop  by  varieties  is  too  detailed.    This  material 
cannot  be  weighted  prox^erly  in  the  absence  of  adequate  information  on  the 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  by  varieties.    A  comparatively  Gim.ple 
schedule  on  per  cent  of  full  crop  (or  condition)  for  the  orchard  or 
orchards  under  the  management  of  the  reporter  and  also  for  his  community 
as  a  whole  apx>Gars  to  be  more  acceptable  and  to  result  in  larger  returns. 

Special  Field  Contacts  and  Records: 

Contact  of  the  larger  producers  in  West  Virginia  has  led  to  better 
understanding  of  the  estimates  and  apparently  to  greater  confidence. 
Three  growers  in  the  State  will  normally  produce  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  "commercial"  crop.    Through  some  knowledge  of  the  records 
kept  and  an  acquaintanceship  with  producers  a  larger  sample  has  been  idos- 
sible  on  disposition  of  the  crop  for  the  end-of-the-season  check-up. 
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Field  Cruising: 

Field  cruising  was  given  a  casual  trial  in  West  Virginia  in  the 
1935  crop  season.    It  seemed  to  offer  some  possibilities  if  continued 
each  year,  althou^^h  the  tine  and  expense  factors  are  quite  limiting. 

End-of-Season  Check-up: 

For  several  years  three  special  check-up  inquiries  have  "been  used 
in  West  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  revising  our  a:inual  estimates  of  the 
apple  crops. 

A  comLiorcial  apple  inquir;^?-  has  "been  sent  each  spring  to  a  group 
of  about  69O  orchoxdists.     It  attempts  to  cDtain  complete  information  on 
the  disposition  and  utilization  of  the  crop,    VvHiile  apparently  adequntc 
samples  have  been  obtained  it  appears  that  further  field  work  must  bo 
done.    For  example,  during  the  past  season  it  v/as  discovered  that  one 
grov/er  on  the  V/est  Virginia-Maryland  border  may  ship  some  50»00^  "to 
70,000  bushels  of  West  Virginia  apples  via  Maryland  railroads  or  an 
equal  qua.ntity  of  Maryland  apples  via  West  Virginia  roads.  Another 
difficulty  v;ith  the  producer  sample  is  that  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  a  single  grower ^s  report  may  make  a,  great  difference  in  the  indicated 
carlot  and  truck  movement s,  affecting  the  breoisi-dewn  of  the  commercial 
crop  as  well  as  the  indicated  tot^iJ. 

The  second  special  check-up  inquiry  is  sent  to  ccld  storages. 
It  covers  the  methods  of  movement  into  and  cut  of  storage  and  obtains  an 
opinion  statement  on  the  movement  of  apples  out  of  storage  by  truck  as 
compared  vdth  the  previous  season.    Our  sample  for  this  inquiry  is 
practically  a  100  per  cent  rerorn. 

The  third  inquiry,  an  apple  by-products  report,  goes  to  only  the 
few. processing  plants.    Three  plants  acco^ant  for  the  bulk  of  the  West 
Virginia  apples  canned,  made  into  cider,  vinegar,  butter,  dried  products, 
etc.    Virtually  complete  coverage  and  reasonable  accuracy  appears  to 
characterize  this  sample. 

Use  of  the  three  types  of  inquiries  permits  cross-checking  our 
movement  vrhethor  by  truck  or  rail,  soJ-cs  to  processors,  and  cold 
storage,  with  an  indicated  balance  against  total  and  commercial  esti- 
r.q,tes.    With  the  rer.oval  of  some  -uncertainties  in  regard  to  origin  and 
destination  it  appears  tlia.t  we  r.ay  expect  a  satisfactory  end-of-the- 
season  check-up  this  year. 

SUi^ClARI 

The  problem  involved  in  making  commercial  apple  production  esti- 
m.ates  on  the  per  ccno  of  f-oJ-l  crop  and  par  basis  appear  to  offer  diffi- 
culties which  rcAsc  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  reinstating 
estim.o.tos  on  this  basis.    It  riight  be  done  as  a  stop-gap  -jntil  a  new 
basis  ca.n  bo  developed. 
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Estimtes  of  total  -prodiiction  on  an  area  "basis  would  seen  to 
require  eventually  nuch  reworkinc^  of  old  mterial,  the  general  use 
of  siDocial  surveys  on  per  cent  of  full  crox:?  and  end-of-thc- season 
disposition  and  novenent  inquiries,  possibly  act'oal  field  enmerations 
in  sone  sections,  expanded  field  vrork  in  general,  close  contact  v/ith 
producers,  and,  therefore,  expanded  personnel*    The  area  oasis  for 
comiercial  ostinates  appears  to  offer  eventually  a  higher  decree  of 
understanding^  of  the  estimate  with  prohahly  greater  practical  applica- 
tion. 

Greater  accuracy  and  reli ability  would  appear  obtainable  in  an 
estimate  on  an  area  basis  through  elimination  of  the  element  of  fore-  • 
casting  economic  factors  which  is  a  loart  of  the  procedure  involved  in 
estimating  the  crop  to  be  produced  as  fresh  fruit  for  sale,  as  was  done 
in  the  jpast.    Estimating  on  an  area  basis  v/ould  remove  the  unsatisfactory 
element  of  sables  of  fresh  fruit  from  general  farm  orch^irds  whic  h  is 
apparently  a.  difficult  point  for  commercial  orchardists  in  West  Virginia 
to  understand,    [Ehis  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  must  be  generally  known 
that  some  60  to  fO  per  cent  of  the  trees  of  bearing  age  in  the  State  are 
in  "casual"  plantings. 

Circularization  of  the  orchardists  with  material  illustrating 
the  i^roblems  involved  in  making  commercial  estimates,  ar.d  solicitation 
of  their ■  cooperation  in  maJ'ing  the  seasonal  condition  and  x:)ercent-of- 
full-crop  reports  may  have  something  to  commend  it.    Doing  this  from 
both  national  and  state  vieu'points,  wouj.d  seer*  to  offer  a  loossibility 
of  obtaining  more  satisfactory  samples  and  more  ready  acceptance  of 
the  estimates.    It  might  tend  to  stem  any  x^ossible  insufficiently 
meditated  reactions. 
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CH5CKIHG  ESTIMATES  OF  EHUIT  AHD  ITUT  CROPS  BY  UTILIZATION  DATA 

...R,  S,  Blair, 
Statistician,  California 

:tft    ilfi    *    ^  Hfi 


■The  original  use  of  utilization  check  data  for  fruit  crop  estimates 
\:as  mainly  to  place  greater  stability  in  gross  production  estimates.  This 
alone  fully  justifies  the  endeavor,  although  during  recent  years  other 
uses  of  these  more  det>ailod  determinations  seem  to  he  claiming  equally  as 
much  attention*    As  marketing  studies  and  marketing  programs  advance,  it 
seems  distinctly  essential  that  dependable  recordings  he  made  of  the  main 
component  p^xts  of  a  gross  production,    Hearly  all  fruit  or  nut  crop 
marketing  programs  as  now  operated  deal  v;ith  a  special  part  or  parts  of  a 
crop  tlia.t  go  to  some  pvarticular  market  outlet*    These  segregations  are 
needed  in  iDroduction  studies,  as  v/ell  as  for  price  deterriinations. 

If  an  accounting  procedure  is  fcllowed  in  developing  utilization 
check  data,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  and  cover  all  avenues  of  dis- 
appearance of  a  croT),     Eow  to  search  out  a,nd  obtain  dependable  measures 
for  each  of  these  channels  is  wh.ere  the  effort  becor.es  complex.  Like 
measures  are  generally  not  available  for  all  crops.     States  cf  relatively 
small  fruit  production  will  -probohly  afford  difficult  problems  because  of 
the  absence  of  industry  groups  that  often  are  found  to  be  coxefully  keeping 
utilization  records  for  a  specific  part  of  the  crop.    The  availability  and 
the  type  of  such  check  data  will  also  vary  among  different-  states  because 
of  the  difference  of  varieties  provduced,  different  m.arketing  practices 
follov;ed,  and  the  varied  utilization  eutlets  of  the  crop. 

For  most  of  these  crops  it  would  seem  that  four  fixed  subdivisions 
night  be  required,  which  vjould  include: 

Eruit  sent  out  of  state  for  fresh  use; 
Eruit  sold  for  fresh  use  vjithin  the  state; 
Eruit  x^27ocessed; 

Eruit  used  on  farms  v/here  grown. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  subject  to  considerable  expansion  or 
subdivision.    The  increasing  requirements  for  cash  income  determinations 
necessitates  the  earmarking  of  that  aiuount  which  was  not  sold,  but  was 
utilized  on  the  farm  where  grovm. 

The  two  items,  fruit  for  fresh  use  sold  "interstate"  and  '^intrastate" , 
nay  be  found  difficult  to  separate.    Market  Hews  Service  carlot  movement 
records  are  generally  most  useful  in  deteinining  interstate  sales  for 
states  of  large  comL.ercial  production.    These  records  are  especially  useful 
in  the  western  states  where  distances  to  other  states^  markets  are  great 
and  automobile  truck  movements  are  limited. 
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Sone  coastal  states  .are,  probaoly  faced  with  an  intricate  problen 
in  endeavoring  to  determine  water  novenent  —  coastwise,  intercoastal 
or  export  —  since  there  seens  to  "be  no  satisfactory  basis  at  present  to 
determine  the  point  of  origin  of  -some  of  th,ese  shipments  that  move  through 
the  larger  ports.    Perhaps  more  ample  records ^of  water  shipments  could  "be 
fostered.    I  am  not  sure  that  we  now  can  "be  certain  that  Market  Hews 
records  include  all  such  v/ater  movements,  especially  for  fruit  that  is 
placed  in  storage  "before  "being  loaded  on  the  "boat.    There  is  also  need  for 
more  clarity  in  the  exp-ort  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  if  they  will  fit  this  need  "best.      At  present  most  of  these 
rex^orts  for  a.  commodity  list  an  assortment  of  pa.ckages  that  are  difficult 
to  reduce  to  a  common  measure  or  weight.    The  variety  of  packages  listed 
often  suggests  more  a  matter  of  a  vague  usage  of  terms  than  actual  differ- 
ences of  packages-  transiDorted .    In  these  reports  there  are  also  the  diffi- 
culties -of  detecting  trans-shipments. 

Rail,  movement  records  are  "becoming  increasingly  less  useful  as  a 
check  since  automo";oile  trucks  are  carrying  m.ore  and  more  of  the  total  volume. 
Per  Los  Angeles,  which  is  a  large  fruit-consuming  market,  during  1937  79^  o^" 
all  perisha"ble  unloads  arrived  "by  truck,  while  in  San  Francisco  more  than 
59^  arrived  hy  truck.    To  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  within  California 
there  was  undou"btedly  even  a  larger  xDroportion  of  the  total  transported  "by 
automobile  trucks.  '  • 

For'  the  p8.st  several  years  the  amount  of  fruit  used  fresh  v/ithin 
California  has  "been  accounted  for  on  the  "basis  of  per  capita  consmnption 
through  having  available  the  Market  Hews  Service  unload  records  for  the 
two  largest  cities.    The  unloads  are  reported  for  all  carriers  and  are 
shown  on  the  basis  of  the  state  of  origin,  making  it  possible  to  detennine 
the  amounts  included  that  were  of  local  state  production.    This  is  quite 
a  satisfactory  samT)le,  since  it  ha;;'pens  that  the  tv/o  counties  for  which 
these  two  cities  are  the  distributing  points  acco-jjit  for  one-half  of  the 
state's  xpopulation. 

Processing  of  a  commodity  may  be  of  different  types,  and  should, 
of  coijj'se,  be  subdivided  v/hen  this  is  v;-orkable.    In  some  instances 
processors  have  actual  qua.ntity  records  of  the  fresh  fruit  processed. 

A  recording  of  sales  by  roadside  stands  may  be  a  useful  segregation 
to  include  in  some  states  if  such  amounts  can  be  determined  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  reliable  factor  to  consider  in  California,  since  so  many  of 
those  stand  oioerators  have  purchased  and  not  grovm  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruits  sold,  and  are  in  the  same  class  as  a  grocery  store  or  produce 
market.    Furthermore,  we  knov;  of  no  feasible  way  to  obtain  such  records. 

A  slightly  different  but  satisfa-ctory  method  of  obtaining  utiliza- 
tion check  data  pertains  to  a,  commodity  tlaat  is  largely  distributed  or 
lorocessed  by  one  organization,  providing  that  the  organization  keeps 
dependable  segregated  records  and  is  willing  to  allow  such  records  to  be  . 
used.    V/hen  such  records  for  a  crop  year  ajre  obtained,  there  generally 
exists  some  dependable  indication  that  relates  the  volume  hajidled  by  the 
organization  to  the  total  state  crop.    In  California  the  per  cent  of  the 
state  crop  so  represented  is  generally  a  determination  from  acres 
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cont relied  or  interstate  carle t  r.-ovonent.    T\io  500 d  examples  of  this  type 
of  checlrin,^  arc  the  use  of  records  of  the  California  V/alnut  Growers 
Association  in  checking-;  walnut  production,  and  of  the  California  Fruit 
G-rowors  Excha^ige  for  checking  lemon  production. 

The  alternatix^e  nethod  of  obtaining  utilization  check  data  when  the 
"accountin.^3"  has  is  01  checking-  cannot  he  followed  is  hy  nailed  schedules, 
properly  dram  to  correspond  with  the  disappear;ince  channels  or  marketing 
practices  followed  for  each  of  these  crops.    For  many  of  the  deciduous 
fruit  crops  of  California  such  a  schedule  survey  has  "been  follov;ed  for 
several  years.     The  schedules  have  heen  mailed  to  many  grov/ers,  not  all  of 
whom  are  re^gular  crop  reporters.     Tabulation  has  "been  carried  through  on  a 
county  basis  to  determine  the  per  cent  utilized  in'  the  various  channels. 
These  are  then  brouglit  to  a  weighted  average  for  a  state  indication  and 
anchored  to  a  determined  item  which  is  thought  to  be  dependable,  such  as: 
the  tonnage  shipped  out  of  the  state,  or  tonnage  canned. 

These  data  have  been  useful,  but  not  entirely  satisfactory  as 
comp.ared  with  the  other  approach.     The  sample  may  be  not  properly  distri- 
buted, as  certain  sections  often  go  heavily  to  one  or  two  outlets,  while 
other  areas  may  sell  mainly  for  a  different  utilization,    We  ha^'e  also 
connected  a  bearing  acreage  inquiry  with  the  i)roduction  inquiry^'  This 
information  converted  to  a  corjity  average  yield  per  acre  and  in  turn  to  a 
par  yield  per  acre  by  counties  r.ay  eventually  be  useful.    These  lists, 
however,  v/iil  proba.bly  always  be  too  selective  a?  the  loss  efficient 
operators  generally  do  not  return  the  schedule. 

If  the  schedule  method  of  obtaining  utilization  data  is  follov/ed., 
it  seems  advisable  to  circi^J.arizo  these  grower  lists-  soon  softer  harvest 
season  has  closed.     If  the  "accounting"  type  check  is  to  be  followed  and 
all  the  outlets  are  covered,  considerable  time  v;ill  elapse  before  all 
such  suu-iaries  a-re  coriplete  and  available.    In  California  this  check 
cojinot  be  finished  before  June  1  of  the  follov/ing  year.    The  dried  fr-oit 
records  become  available  about  that  date,  and  until  then  there  is  little 
dependable  information  ava^ilable  relative  to  the  dried  production.  That 
late  da.tc  is  not  convenient  for  it  means  that  the  requirements  for  the 
previous  year's  production  revisions,  novj-  XT'ars,  and  the  first  current 
forecast  for  many  of  these  crops  all  fall  within  a  very  fev/  days.  This 
means  both  a  minimum  of  tir.e  for  the  field  man  to  com.plete  the  v/ork  aiid 
also  a.  minimum  of  time  for  the  reviov/  and  consideration  in  Washington. 

In  the  past  we  have  received  good  cooperation  frori  the  various 
agencies  whj.ch  help  to  provide  these  "accoujiting"  check  data.  Their 
interest  has  definitely  increased  since  the  utilization  s"am-ma,ries  have 
been  included  in  our  state  releases.     These  stonmaries  were  inserted  on 
a  test  ba.sis  in  1931 »  wore  found  to  be  apprecia.ted,  and  have  been  con- 
tinued since  that  time.    The  x^ractice  has  been  to  shcv;  the  utilization 
sumTiary  for  the  past  four  years  at  the  date  of  the  first  current  forecast 
for  the  new  crop.  - 
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DE^OPMENT-GF  METHODS 
OE  EOFJilQAS'IIlfa  AND  ESTII-LA.TINO  TRUCK  CROPS 

M,  L»  Lov;e 
Statir-tician,  Michigan 

*    *  * 


Truck  crops  are  extremely  sensitive  to  infestations  of  diseases 
and  insects,  and  to  v/cather  conditions.    Then,  too,  the  truck  crop  acreage 
is  small  in  comparison  with  general  crops  and  is  usually  localized.  It 
may  well  be  expected  that  truck  crop  conditions  will  fluctuate  widely  and 
suddenly,  hot  only  betv/een  adjacent  states  but  between  localities  within 
a  state.    With  those  peculiarities  in  mind,  the  field  men  as  well  as  those 
in  the  Washington  office  should  disassociate  truck  crop  estimating  from 
methods  used  on  general  crops.    Conditions  and  yields  of  general  crops  are 
much  more  static  than  those  of  truck  crops.    A  study  of  historical  data 
of  som.e  of  -  the  truck  crops  shov/s  a  much  too  narrovr  ra.nge  of  conditions 
and  yields,  not  always  because  of  facts  but  because  of  the  conservative 
influence  of  the  general  crops. 

•Please  let  me  illustrate.    In  193^  "^1^®  yield  of  Michigan  straw- 
berries v/as  estimated  at  ^0  crates  per  acre,  the  lowest  yield  in  many 
years.    The  yield  wa,s  not  revised  until  the  census  data  was  summarized, 
which  shov;ed  that  the  yield  was  22  crates  per  acre.    Probably  the  yield 
v/ould  still  be  carried  at  5^  crates  wero'  it  not  for  the  census.  Last 
year  (1937)         Michigan  strawberry  croi)  was  the  largest  in  history.  I 
estimated  the  yield  at  llO  crates  per  acre,  the  highest  yield  since  1919 » 
and  maybe  for  all  time,  and  I  still  thinic  the  yield  was  at  least  that 
much,  yet  the  final  figiire  released  from  the  We.shington  office  gave  the 
yield  at  90  crates.    To  r:iy  mir'.d,  this  is  an  example  of  the  general  crop 
influence  toward  conservatism  which,  more  often  than  not,  will  result  in 
inaccurate  data. 

EToxiT  a  word  about  estimating  truck  crops.    Pi  eld  travel'  is  the  most 
important  and  dependable  method  of  estimating  conditions  and  yields,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  crop  estimator  is  given  sufficient  tine  to 
cover  the  area.    Since  most  reports  are  submitted  as  of  the  first  of  the 
month,  the  field  work  should  be  divided  so  that  about  the  same  amount  of 
time  is  sj)ent  before  as  after  the  given  date.    If  possible,  such  trips 
should  not  exceed  two  weeks.    In  some  instances,  crop  conditions  will 
make  radical  clianges  within  the  two  v/eeks  interval.    In  that  case,  farm 
schedules  would  be  of  great  va3.ue  in  spotting  these  changes.    To  my  m.ind, 
the  itinerary  of  the  crop  estimator  during  the  growing  season  should 
allov/  two  weeks  travel  per  month  for  making  monthly  reports,  one  week  in 
the  office  and  one  more  week  in  the  field  to  give  certain  areas  a  more 
thorough  check. 

Truck  crop  estimators  should  have  more  than  an  academic  acquaint- 
ance with  crops  and  should  have  an  inherent  interest  in  the  loroduction 
and  marketing  problems  of  the  crops  covered.    Earm  psychology  must  be 
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understood  and  practiced  in  ordor  that  the  information  sought  v/ill  be 
given  freely  and  in  order  that  ftLturc  contacts  v/ill  he  welcomed  by  the 
farmer. 

Since  speed  is  essential  in  order  to  cover  the  aroa-s  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  it  becomes  necesriary  to  make  a  liriited  number 
of  contacts  in  the  various  locpjities*    As  a  rale  there  are  a  few  r.en 
in  each  section  v.-ho  can  be  depended  upon  to  t;ive  reasonably  accurate 
inf orr.ation«    Oj^inions  of  these  key  men  must  be  given  serious  consider- 
ation in  formulating  crop  estimates.    Individual  fe^rn  d-ata  of  the  key 
men  should  be  used  also.    The  estimator's  o\m  opinion  should  be  arrived 
at  by  his  omi  observations  and  shc^uld  be  independent  of  the  opinion  of 
others.     I  find  it  expedient  to  visit  a  sufficient  number  of  fields  in 
each  area  in  order  to  get  a  weighted  condition  figure  which  wdll  be 
applied  to  i:ar  production  in  estir.ating  yields.    I  usually  record  my 
oim  opinion  of  the  general  condition  of  each  area  v;ithcut  the  use  of 
the  weighted  data  mentioned  above  in  order  to  check  my  own  observations 
against  the  v/eighted  indications  ano:  opinions  of  local  men. 

In  some  cases  it  becomes  evident  by  J.anuary  1  that  current  onion 
and  potato  cstima^tcs  sho^old  be  corrected  as  indicated  by  carlot  shiiD- 
ments  to  that  date  and  the  stocks  on  hand.    G-rowers  and  dealers  want 
reliable  data  for  the  current  marketing  season,  and  to  justify  our 
v/ork  v/e  should  give  them  this  service.     Since  potatoes  and  onions  are 
speculative  crops  and  since  the  January  stocks  reports  are  very 
important  to  the  two  industries  as  an  a,id  in  formulating  riarketing 
plans,  v/e  should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  changes  in  the  c-orrent 
estimates,  not  only  for  t]ie  sake  of  the  industries  but  to  maintain  our 
ov.Ti  pla-ce  in  the  sun  as  v/ell.    The  carlot  rnxovement  of  onions  from 
Minnesota  to  January  1  this  past  season  plus  the  storage  holdings  on 
January  1,  indicated  that  the  estimate  for  that  state  was  too  low  by 
possibly  500  cars.    The  xoroper  tim^e  to  have  riadc  this  revision  was  at 
the  time  the  need  first  becaTiO  apparent  and  that  was  surely  on  January 
1,  not  next  year  nor  five  years  fror^  now.    Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  delay  in  making  revisions: 

1929  inDiAi^  cnion  CROP 

SstiFiated  production  5»53^  cars 

Total  carlot  shipments  5»195 
Shrinlmge,  local  sales,  trucked 

Storage  holdings  (Jan^l)  original  estimate 
Carlot  movemicnt  after  Jan.  1 
Revised  holdings  (following  year) 
Revised  holdings  (193^) 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  production  estimate  was  too  lev;  by 

1,00c  to  1,500  cars,  yet  no  revisions  were  ever  made.    The  storage 
stocks  were  revised  on  tvm  occasions  but  it  seem.s  evident  after  a 
lapse  of  9  years  that  the  revised  stocks  are  still  too  low.    As  indi- 
cated by  the  monthly  L.  C.  L.  onion  prices  in  Chicago  for  the  I929  crop, 


9^4>&  of  crop 
Si    "  " 


1,661  cars 
1,829  " 
1,S27  " 
1,352  " 
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grov;ers  received  klfo  nore  for  onions  sold  from  the  field...  in  SeptenlDor 
than  was  received  out  of  storage  in  March.    !fhat  caused  this  sag  in 
prices?    Did  the  growers  who  held  onions  "until  March  do  so  on  the, 
strength  of  the  crop  estinatos?    Were  the  estiuates  too  low?    Did  the 
over-shipnont  of  the  Indi.ana  crop  cavise  a  "bearish  influence  ,on  the 
market?    Should  we  "be  concerned  with  the  economic  outcome  of  a  crop 
in  which  our  estimates  play,  such  an  important  pai^t?    Some  of  these 
questions  cannot  he  answered,  yet  the  last  questions  oust  surely  "be 
answered  in  the  affirmative • 
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TFJCK  CROP  YISLDS 

Or,  L«  I 'organ 
Statistician,  ITev;  Jersey 

*    9)e    3|c    :ic    :4c    *  ;iie 


The  protleni  of  estimating  truck  crop  yields  is  soLiewhat  different 
from  that  of  general  crops.    I'hey  .ai'e  all  cash  crops  and  reports  and 
lia^ble  to  contain  considerable  "bias,  and  also  the  chance  of  error  is 
magnified  several  times  "by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  containers.     This  is 
true  not  only  "betv/een  States  hut  in  counties  and  crop  areas  of  the  same 
State,  there  are  from  t^.:o  to  five  different  pacliagss  in  common  use  for 
each  commodity  in  ITev:  Jersey.    Jot  this  reason  the  Bureau  of  Census 
uses  values  instead  of  yields  and  production  of  truck  crops,  and  perhaps 
it  is  fort'jnate  for  us  that  they  do.    In  New  Jersey  v/e  send  cut  tv/o 
schedules  to  obtain  track  crop  yields,  one  at  the  end  of  the  harvesting 
sea,son  for  each  crop,  and  rjiother  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  separate 
list  asking  average  yields  and  average  prices  received  for  all  crops* 

The  average  spread  oetv/een  these  tv/o  reports  runs  from  one  to 
five  per  cent.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  relationship  bet\veen 
condition  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  yield  reported 
on  either  of  these  schedules.    In  trying  to  fit  a  curve  to  che.rts  made 
up  from  these  data  for  fcrcca,sting  yields,  v/e  find  ourselves  in  much  the 
same  position  as  a  blind  man  in  a  strange  closet  trying  to  find  some- 
thing that  is  net  there.    The  reason  is  that  in  l^ew  Jersey  truck  crops 
are  mostly  grov/n  on  light  soils  and  are  much  more  sensitive  to  weather 
cha..nges  than  are  the  more  deeply  rooted  crops. 

The  curves  do  improve  to  some  eiiztent,  hov/ever,  as  you  get  nearer 
the  harvesting  period.    We  have  for  the  past  seven  years  carried  canning 
tomatoes  or.  cjr  acreage  and  production  schedule,  but  as  far  as  I  cos^  see, 
this  type  of  inquiry  is  no  great  iisprovement  over  the  Judgment  schediile. 

1  believe  field  v:ork  is  absolutely  essential  in  making  estimates 
of  truck  crop  yields. 

3y  personal  visit  to  a  greater  number  of  grov/ers  v;e  are  able  to 
get  a  more  representative  sa-iiple,  be  sure  of  the  container  used,  find  out 
if  they  are  reporting  on  their  entire  acreage,  if  they  are  including  all 
grades,  and  get  m-uch  more  desirable  data  not  obtainable  by  any  other 
method. 
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TEE  USE  OF  FIELD  CONTACTS  IN  TRtJCK  CROP  ESTII4ATES 


Carl  II.  Schiller, 
Statistician,  California 


The  estimating  of  truck  and  melon  crop  acreages  has  perhaps  been 

looked  upon  "by  many  state  offices  as  a  chore  to  "be  done,  and  because  of 
limited  information  upon  \irhich  to  base  estimates,  one  which, is  not  very 
popular.    To  some  it  is  discouraging  to  vrork  crops  that  wonH  readily 
fit  the  tried  and  accepted  procedure;  crops  that  are  irregular  in  their 
behavior;  crops  that  are  here  today,  gone  tomorro'^^;  crops  tha.t  promise 
big  returns  one  day  and  a  v;oek  later,  nothing.    It's  discouraging  to 
work  with  the  growers  of  those  crops,  many  of  them  foreign-born,  who 
haven't  much  of  a  grasp  of  the  English  language,  and  who  are  not  given 
to  returning  adecxuate  inquiries;  growers  v/ith  small  .acreages,  the  sum 
total  of  which  do  not  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  state's- agricultural 
acreage.    However,  these  self-same  grov;ers  are  producing  enough,  p^nd, 
in  many  cases,  mors  than  enough  vegetables  and  melons  to  feed  a  nation. 
The  average  -per  acre  return  puts  most  crops  to  shai-ie,  and  the  total 
value  represents  a  considerable  portion  of  our  national  farm  income. 

In  the  v/estern  states,  individual  vegetable  acreages  are  probably 
larger  than  those  elsewhere  in  the  United  Sta.tes  but  they  are  not  stable. 
The  grain  grov/er  today  is  a  pea  grov/er  tomorr.oiir,  with  a  thousand  dollar 
advance  in  his  i)Ocket  and  a  truck  load  of  seed  by  the  ba.rn.    A  lettuce, 
grower  may  continue  a  lettuce  grower  for  some  tine,  but  not  on  the  same 
land  nor  in  the  same  district.    New  districts  are  coming  in,  old  ones 
going  out.    Districts  that  have  planted  a  few  acres  one  year  broaden 
into  hundreds  the  next,  and  reduce  just  as  fast.    Vegetables  are  exacting 
on  soils,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  v;estern  produce  is  on  leased  land. 
The  production  of  vegetables  and  melons  is  a  business  —  a  gambler's 
business,  one  where  the  stakes  are  high,  large  and  the  losses 

hcavj".    Time  is  of  vital  importance  and  decisions  are  made  overnight. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  i^lanting  or  bringing  a  crop  into  pro- 
duction, trying  to  out-guess  the  other  fellovj  by  having  a  crop  available 
during  a  short  jjeriod  of  scarcity. 

There  are  two  qu.estions  about  coD.peting  sections  invariably  asked 
by  vegetable  groivers.    The  first  one  concerns  acreage.    The  second,  and 
more  imj3ortant  to  then,  is  "When."    Just  two  questions:     "How  much? I'  and 
"When?" 

Prom  a  Crop  Estimates  angle,  vegetable  estimates  are  like  Topsy, 
they  "just  grew  up,"    We  have  attempted  to  handle  them  under  a  standard 
procedure  which  has  been  fairly  successful  on  other  major  crops.  An 
article  on  western  farm  machinery  came  to  my  attention  the  other  day  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion  of  it.    Speaking  of  the  development  of 
western  power  farm  equipment,  it  said:     "One  of  the  most  exasperating 
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problens  of  v;estern  agric^jilture  v;as  the  nis^u-idcd  notion  on  the  part  of 
the  eastern  nrjiuf acturors  of  farm  machinery  that  wectcrn  agriculture, 
even  though  an  irriga^ted  a^?:ri culture,  should  choose  its  cultural  needs 
to  fit  eq.uipnent  designed  for  eastern  .Trov.lnr^. "      The  Crop  Heporting 
Service  has  "been  trying  to  cultivate  tinick  crops  in  the  sane  way.  We 
are  using  tools  or  methods  of  estimating  that  were  not  designed  for 
truck  crops  and  expecting  to  do  a  good  joo  even  though  the  tool  doesn't 
fit.    VJ-iy?  Because  one  or  two  standard  "brands  of  cotton  or  corn  cultivators 
are  handy  and  v;e  haven had  the  time  or  money  to  really  study  the  problem 
and  ouild  one  that  v/ill  do  the  work  for  truc!^  crops. 

Have  I  a  solution?    No*    My  time  has  "been  spent  in  keeping  up  v/ith 
the  x^^rogram  rather  than  inventing  a  ncv/  machine  to  do  the  work.  However, 
I  can  toll  you  some  of  the  essential  features  that  are  needed  in  this  new 
streamlined  cultivator  for  truck  crop  estimates,  and  the  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  speed.    Truck  and  melon  crops  are  "by  nat-are  one  of 
our  fastest  moving  commodities.    Two  and  a  half  TiOnths  after  the  seed  is  in 
the  gromd,  the  crop  is  being  harvested.    Vegetable  crops  are  alive;  they 
are  moving  fast,  and  to  keep  up  with  them  Crop  Estimates  r.ust  D-Ove  fast. 
That  means  rubber  tires  on  the  cultivator,  rubber  tires  inflated  with 
travel  money  —  not  a  whole  lot,  but  enough  to  got  out  into  tho  producing 
sections,  meet  and  mck:e  contacts  with  key  people,  people  v/ho  can  tell  you 
v;hat's  doing  as  well  as  v/hat  has  been  done.     Second,  in  order  to  get 
information  -we  must  give  information.    And  I  suggest  tha.t  on  this  new 
cultivator  we  paj^  more  attention  to  a  clear  windshield  and  the  row  ahead 
than  v;e  do  to  the  roar  viev/  mirror  and  the  rov;  behind,     if  v/c  can  give 
up-to-the-minute  information,  vie  will  find  plenty  of  livo-wire  operators 
who  v;ill  play  ball  and  help  us  to  got  that  t^rpe  of  information.  Third, 
along  with  this  cultivator  v/e  need  some  hand  hoes  to  get  into  the  corners, 
and  for  the  small  patches.    There  are  some  states  v/here  acreages  are  not 
large  but  ver^.^  imxDortant  in  the  marketing  prograTiS  of  these  crops.  The 
lack  of  reliable  information  from,  these  areas  has  been  one  of  the  biggest 
handicaps  in  the  truck  crop  program.    Pourth,  I  suggest  that  we  free  up 
the  steering  gear  of  this  c^altivator.    In  tr-aveling  toward  our  forecasts, 
perhaps  we  h-?:^e  dual  steering,  but  use  the  old  "condition"  lever  as  a 
secondary  ii_^-';rument    and  not  pla.ce  complete  dependence  upon  v/hcre  it 
takes  us  in  its  slow,  roundabout  way.    A  knowledge  of  the  districts, 
together  with  the  opinions  of  well-informed  people  on  yields  and  crop 
possibilities  f^arnishes  a.  shorter  cut. 

And  vjhile  I  speak  of  condition  as  a  base  to  forecast  crops,  let  me 
say  that  -we  have,  I  believe,  fairly  rxci-Tate  data  on  the  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  crops  by  counties  in  California  for  the  past  12  j^ears.  These 
records  have  been  checked  by  utilization  and  are  as  complete  as  v/e  can 
make  ther..     Our  yield  figures  have  been  checked  back  against  the  growers' 
at  harvest  tine.    We  have  weighted  each  county^  s  reported  condition  to 
arrive  at  a  state  figure  and  yet  m.ost  of  these  condition  charts  look  like 
they  have  been  made  with  a  shotgun  at  50  yards. 

On  the  Sth  day  of  March  we  mailed  vegetable  growers  approximately 
750  sched^ales,  asking  for  the  condition  a^-d  price  of  IS  crops  now  grov/ing 
within  the  sta.te.    We  had  SS  usable  returns.    By  crops,  carrots  led  the 
list  with  2^  condition  reports,  of  which  11  v/ere  in  districts  carrying  a 
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weight.    Peas  came  next  with  l6  reports,  12  of  v/hich  we  were  ahle  to  weight* 

Sjjring  peas  in  California  represent  plantings    on  kO  to  ^0  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  and  a  crop  value  of  ootwccn  three  and  four  millions  of 
dollars.    Of  the  12  crops  listed  on  the  schedule,  6  crops  returned  5  or 
loss  reports  on  condition  and  not  all  of  thorn  from  sections  where  wc  could 
apply  a  weight.    That  is  why  I  sug^-^cst  we  adopt  a  now  steering  gear, 

Kc  are  interested  in  forecasting  crops  "by  schedule  or  any  other 
workable  method  that  will  make  things  easier  and  give' us  dependable  results, 
and  we  are  still  trying  to  make  this  condition  method  work.    But  in  the 
meantime  we  have  "boon  forced  to  travel,  and  California  is  a  big  state  with 
commercial  vegetable  areas  extending  along  the  coastline  for  approximately 
7[30  miles,  and  another  100  miles  through  the  interior  of  the  state.  On 
some  crops  we  actually  survey  the  acreage,  but  v;e  have  been  forced  to 
depend  upon  ]cey  men  in  most  areas  for  our  information;  men  v/ho  represent 
shippers,  seed  houses,  irrigation  districts  and  railroads;  men  who  are 
living  right  with  those  crops  and  whose  bread  and  butter  is  in  the 
handling  of  then.     These  men  don't  write  letters  nor  do  they  answer 
schedules.     They  are,  however,  always  willing  to  talk  and  trade  information. 
As  time  Ins  gone  by,  we  have  weeded  out  the  less  reliable,  or  those  who 
wouldn't  give  as  well  as  take.    We  have  found  that  those  contacts  give  us  a 
broader  view  of  conditions  in  a  district  than  can  bo  obtained  from  the 
individuol  grower,  and  wo  get  it  faster,  but  it  means  a  lot  of  hard  travel. 

We  realize  that  our  methods  arc  not  up  to  the  approved  statistical 
approach,  but  we  have  over  half  a  million  acres  in  California  vegetables 
and  we  arc  reporting  on       different  crops  and  trying  to  keep  track  of  a 
dozen  more.    Our  ■pro'blou  has  been  and  is  to  got  the  job  done,  and  wc  have 
ha(^  to  short-cut  for  the  saVco  of  speed.    The  use  of  field  contacts  has 
been  our  solution. 

Vegetables  are.  a  big  business  in  t/iis  country,'    They  are  an  important 
factor  to  our  railroads,  oiir  ti-uck  and  farm  machinery  manufacturers,  the 
lumtjjcr  industry,  paper  mills,  and  a  long  lino  of  manufcicturcrs  that  tic 
directly  into  our  national  life. 

the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  SLroamlining,  some  rubber  tires,  and  faster  vision,  can  bring 
our  estimates  up  to  where  they  can  show  this  industry  that  they  can  do  the 
job  and  do  it  fast,  I  believe  that  the  industry  is  big  cnou(^  and  represents 
enough  power  to  demand  that  our  truck  crop  gas  and  oil  bill  be  paid. 
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FIELD  OFFICE  I/iAITAGSi'IENT  Al^TD  PROBLEI^S 


Dm  Ao  I'icCandliss, 
Hegional  Statistician,  Southern  States 
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Maintaining  efficiency  in  an/  field  office  is  a  difficult  and 
complicated  problem.  It  is  also  difficult  to  devise  an  equitable 
measure  to  use  in  comparing  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  different 
offices.  From  an  administrative  standpoint  such  comparisons  arc  needed 
not  only  to  locate  offices  whore  efficiency  is  low,  "but  also  to  find 
those  where  improved  methods  have  hoen  developed  v/hich  could  be  used 
elsewhere. 

As  a  crude  basis  for  making  such  comparisons  a  study  has  been 
made  of  the  average  cost  per  schedule  of  handling  seme  of  the  regular 
inquiries  in  the  different  offices.    Other  factors  than  efficiency 
greatly  affect  these  cor.ts,  but  the  results  of  the  study  axo  interesting 
and  may  give  some  ideas  that  eventually  will  help  us  do  our  v/ork  better 
and  easier. 

The  average  costs  per  schedule  v/ere  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  cost  for  various  projects  in  certain  months,  as  reported  on  the 
monthly  cost  records,  by  the  number  of  schedules  listed  for  those 
projects.    Federal  ajid  State  costs  v/erc  combined,  and  charges  for  travel 
were  deducted.    In  studying  the  costs  of  the  General  Schedule  the  totals 
for  several  months  v/ere  added  in  order  to  eliminate  minor  variations 
from  month  to  month. 

The  results  of  tv/o  of  these  studies  are  shov/n  on  Plate  7*  "^^^ 
wide  difference  in  costs  beWeen  states  is  immediately  apparent,  and 
one  vronders  v/hy  it  costs  so  much  more  In  ecme  states  thian  in  others  to 
handle  the  same  inquiry.    This  is  not  easy  to  answer  because  relative 
efficiency  is  only  one  of  the  factors  involved.    Before  drav/ing  con- 
clusions from  Plate  7  one  should  study  carefully  all  the  various 
factors  v/hich  affect  these  costs. 

G-enerally  speaking  it  costs  mere  per  schedule  to  handle  a  sraall 
number  of  reti^rns  than  a  large  nur.iber.    The  reasons  for  this  are  rather 
obvious.    On  Plate  1  the  upper  :.;ap  shows  the  number  of  Gencrol 
Schedules  listed  in  each  state  from  January  to  Juno,  1937 i  compari- 
son of  this  vdth  the  upper  map  on  Plato  7  shows  rather  general  similar- 
ity.   Costs  are  usually  lov/  in  the  states  v/hich  handle  the  most  returns. 

The  upper  maps  on  Plates  2,  3»  ^         5  ahow  the  numbers  of 
returns  from  various  other  inquiries  in  1937 1  ^^^id  these  are  sur-imarized 
on  Plate  6.    The  general  pattern  of  ail  these  maps  is  similar,  and  the 
summary  on  Plate  6  brings  cut  quite  clearly  the  fact  that  geography  is 
reflected  in  the  numbers  of  ret-iirns.    With  a  fev/  cxcexjtions  the  largest 
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numlDers  of  returns  are  obtained  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  adjoining 
western  states*    The  Southern  and  Eastern  regions  "bring  in  fewer  returns, 
while  the  Western  Mountain  States  obtain  the  snallest  nuiihers.    This  is 
V7hat  would  "be  expected,  considering  the  relative  density  of  farn  popula- 
tion and  other  factors  involved. 

The  nap  showing  costs  of  the  General  Schedule  (upper,  Plate  7) 
shows  the  same  genero.l  pattern  as  the  sunnary  of  nujiibors  of  returns 
(Plate  6),    This  helps  to  explain  part  of  the  variations  in  costs,  and 
brings  out  the  need  for  keeping  geographic  factors  in  nind  in  nakiing 
comparisons.    This  does  not  explain  all  the  differences  in  costs,  however, 
and  some  states  v/hich  would  seen  to  be  fairly  comparable  shov;  rather  wide 
differences.    We  need  to  look  for  other  factors  v;hich  also  affect  costs. 

One  of  these  factors  is  the  per  cent  of  the  schedules  returned 
from  those  sent  out.     It  is  clear  that  if  no  returns  at  all  came  back 
from  an  inquiry,  the  cost  of  making  it  vrould  be  a  complete  loss.  Like- 
wise, a  low  per  cent  return  increases  the  average  cost  of  those  schedules 
v/hich  are  returned.    On  Plates  1,  2,  3»  ^"+»  5  and  6  the  lov/"er  maps  show  the 
per  cent  returns  on  the  same  inquiries  for  which  the  numbers  are  shown  on 
the  ui)per  maps.     These  maps  indicate  that  geographic  influences  have  an 
effect  on  per  cent  returns,  as  well  as  on  total  numbers,  but  the  relation- 
ship is  not  so  marked.    The  differences  in  per  cent  returns  betv/con  some 
states  that  should  be  reasonably  comparable  might  indicate  that  lists 
are  kept  in  better  shape  in  some  sta,tes  than  in  others.     Comparison  of 
the  maps  on  Plates  1  and  3»  with  the  corresponding  cost  maps  on  Plate  7» 
shcv/s  that  relatively  low  costs  are  often  associated  with  high  per  cent 
returns,  even  in  sta.tes  where  the  total  nunbers  listed  are  not  high. 
This  is  only  true  within  reasonable  limits  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
chance  to  improve  efficiency  by  increasing  the  number  and  loer  cent  of 
the  schedules  returned,  by  careful  work  on  the  mailing  lists. 

This  is  no  easy  job.     It  is  obvious  tha.t  it  ii^ould  be  quite 
possible  to  obtain  high  t^er  cent  returns  by  rigidly  eliminating  ©.11  but 
the  very  best  reporters.    One  objection  to  "i^reeding  out"  too  drastic- 
ally is  that  the  total  number  of  returns  may  be  reduced  too  much. 
Furthermore,  the  elimination  of  all  "occasional"  reporters  would  increase 
the  selectivity  of  the  list  and  reduce  representativeness,  and  would  also 
reduce  comparability  with  reports  for  rjrevious  years.    On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  man  refuses  to  report  for  a  year  or  more,  and  fails  to  respond  to 
any  encouragement  or  appeals,  it  would  seen  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  keeiD 
on  sending  him  schedules  and  reports.     The  time  might  better  be  spent  in 
hunting  up  somebody  else  who  really  will  rex:)ort, 

I  am  sorry  ^  cannot  give  any  nev/  and  brilliant  easy  methods  for 
maintaining  lists  of  rer)orters.    Many  plans  are  being  used  in  different 
offices  and  most  of  them,  are  well  known.    The  sending  of  letters,  enclo- 
sure slips,  etc.,  to  men  v;ho  fail  to  report;  the  preparation  of  Hews 
Letters  for  reporters,  to  maintain  interest;  sending  them  publications 
of  various  kinds;  all  these  methods  have  been  used  for  many  years,  and 
need  no  description  here.     Their  value  is  indicated  by  the  relatively 
high  per  cent  returns  obtained  in  the  states  that  use  them.     In  the 
rush  of  things,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  find  time  to  give  proper  atten- 
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tion  to  "b-ailding  up  and  maintaining  the  inailing  lists,  "but  it  is  an 
invGstment  that  pays  good  dividends,   '  ^      •  •  '  ' 

In  a  few  states  part  of  the  seening  discrepancy  in  costs  is 
perhaps  due  to  differences  in  uookkceping.     In  sone  states  apparentlj?" 
itcns  are  charged  against  the  General  Schedule  that  should  l3e  charged 
against  other  projects.    There  have  "been  cases  v/here  acreage  inq_uiries 
and  livestock  innuirics  have  oeen  charged  against  the  G-eneral  Schedule, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  travel  was  charged  against  this  Schedule 
instead  of  against  specific  projects.    It  is  quite  iiiport.ant  that 
charges  he  proiierly  allocated  "between  projects  in  accordance  with  the 
instr'actionss  if  the  cost  records  are  to  serve  the  puripose  for  which 
they  are  intended,      We  want  to  keep  this  hookkeeping  as  simple  as 
possihle,  hut  at  the  sanie  tine  it  is  important,  that  miifom  procedure 
he  followed  in  all  states.    V^henever  the  present  instructions  are  not  . 
clear,  statisticians  should  write  in  for  further  explanations. 

'The  natter  of  general  efficiency  in  office  nanagenent  is  too 
hrcad  a  subject  to  he  covered  in  a  "brief  discussion  of  this  kind.  All 
I  can  a,tteni3t  is  to  touch  on  a  fev:  natters  of  general  application,  v;hich 
are  already  in  use  in  these  offices  which  have  relatively  high  efficiency 
One  inportant  consideration  is  keeping  the  work  of  the  office  carefully 
planned  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  ahead,  and  iri  sone  cases  longer.  , 
In  this  v/ay  it  is  possihle  to  do  heforehand  nany  of  the  johs  that  other- 
wise will  have  to  he  done  later  in  the  middle  of  a  peak  load  of  work* 
Such  work  as  x^i'eparing  charts,  hea.ding  u|)  listing  sheelB,  addressing 
envelopes,  preparing  historic  data,  and  other  similar  johs,  should  he 
done  as  far  ahead  of  time  as  possihle  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
that  cannot,  he  set  ahead. 

It  is  also  importa.nt  tha.t  each  i^erson  in  the  office  have  a  fairly 
definite  idea  of  what  his  i^ork  is  to  he  for  at  least  a  few  days  in 
advance.    In  some  offices  considerahle  time  is  lost  at  the  beginning  of 
each  day  hecause  the  workers  do  not  find  out  the  night  before  what  their 
work  is  to.le  the  next  morning.    Befoze  leaving  "the  office  each  person 
should  have  a  definite  plan  of  the  work  to  he  tciken  ut)  immediately  on 
his  roturn->  .  There  are  luany  timios  when  work  plans  heave  to  he  changed, 
hut  this  does  not  elirdnate  the  need  for  having  a  x>lan.    The  Junior 
and  Assistant  Statisticians  and  Head  Clerks  usually  have  responsibility 
for  x^lanning  much  of  the  routine  v;ork,  and  the  relcatively  high  effi- 
ciency of  sorio  of  our  offices  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Washington  personnel  is  essential  in 
keeping  the  work  of  the  field  offices  running  efficiently.    The  best 
laid  plans  of  a  field  nan  can  be  made  worthless,  and  efficiency 
seriously  reduced, .  if  special  requests  for  extra  v/ork  are  sent  out  from 
Washington  v:ithout  allo^ving  enou,--;h  tirie  for  readjusting  the  v/ork  already 
under  way.    I  know  that  nobody  in  the  Washington  office  'wants  to  be 
unreasonable,  but  it  is  hard  for  r.en  working  in  coimodity  sections  there 
to  knovz  at  all  times  how  many  other  lorojects  the  field  offices  are  being 
required  to  carry  on  at  any  imrticular  tine,    iov  this  reason,  special 
requests  for  additional  work  should  not  only  be  held  to  a  m.ininun,  but 
all  such  requests  shou].d  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  so  that 
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the  field  nen  can  proi^erly  adjust  their  work  to  take  care  of  then,  I 
have  known  of  a  few  cases  v/hen  requests  for  special  work  were  purposely 
delayed  in  V/ashington  "ontil  shortly  "before  the  work  was  to  he  done,  for 
fear  the  field  men  v/ould  overlook  it  v;hen  the  time  cane.    I  cannot  too 
strongly  condenn  this  and  an  ^^lad  to  say  that  I  don»t  know  of  its  heing 
done  recently. 

In  30ne  offices  a.  surprising  aiiount  of  tine  is  lost  in  friendly 
visiting  aiiong  the  enployees.     Sonetincs  this  is  hard  to  prevent,  and 
certainly  the  atnc sphere  in  all  our  offices  should  he  friendly.  During 
v;orking  hours,  however,  each  enployee  should  constantly  keep  in  nind 
the  need  not  only  to  keep  hinseli  husy,  hut  also  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  v/ork  of  others  in  the  office. 

One  cause  cf  lost  notion  in  sono  offices  is  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment cf  the  desks  and  equix^nent,  and  the  lack  of  well  organized  files. 
The  details  of  office  arrangement  differ  in  each  office,  of  course,  hut 
convenient  arrangenont  of  desks  so  that  they  all  have  good  light,  and 
orderly  a-rrangencnt  of  equipment  and  files  materially  helps  in 
increasing  hoth  the  anoimt  axid  quality  of  the  v;ork  done^     The  wide 
variety  of  material  we  must  keep  on  hand  for  wo37k  and  for  reference 
makes  it  essential  the.t  the  files  he  properly  orgaiiizcd  to  hegin  wr.jh, 
and  carefully  kept  in  order  at  all  tines,  if  confusion  is  to  he  avoided. 
A  filing  systen  was  devised  in  1919  f-^?  use  in  our  field  offices, 
descrihed  in       A.-  3-2  ^^^lich  is  ncv;  long  out  of  print.     This  would  need 
sons  changes  to  take  care  of  our  present  ?i.ceds,  hut  thcr':;  would  he 
definite  advantages  in  having  a  uniform  filing  system  in  use  in  all  our 
offices* 

The  subject  of  "Field  Office  Management  and  Problems"  is  so 
broad  that  this  brief  discu.ssion  has  only  touched  som.e  of  the  edges  of 
it,  but  perhgp)s  I  m.ay  ha.ve  broug^it  cut  a  few  things  that  v/ill  stimulate 
further  thought.    The  need  for  office  efficiency  has  always  been  with  us 
and  is  constantly  grov/ing  more  serious  as  our  work  increases. 

Main-^-.aining  efficiency  req^uires  careful  and  consto.nt  study,  but 
it  takes  riure  than  mere  planning  to  obtain  resu.lt s.    The  best  of  plans 
cannot  becor.e  effective  until  they  arc  put  into  action,  and  the  fine 
results  that  are  being  obtained  in  some  of  our  offices  r:ay  v/ell  stir.u- 
late  some  of  the  others  along  the  Sfjme  line. 
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OFPICE  PRG3LMS  AITD  MAMGEMENO? 

K.  D.  Blood, 
Statistician,  Oklahoma 

^      jjc     SjC      s|c      5|i     jjC  SjC 


Decentralization  of  lists  from  Washington  to  the  field  during 
the  last  few  ^ears,  as  well  as  the  additional  work  required  in  pro- 
viding the  AAA  with  count/  estimates,  has  increased  the  load  in  field 
offices  to  such  an  extent  that  careful  planning  of  office  details  is 
necessary. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  AAA,  county  estimates  were  consid- 
ered out  of  the  question  except  in  those  states  where  assessors' 
records  were  availaolo.    ITow,  coimtjT"  estimates  have  become  one  of 
the  most  important  details  of  the  field  offices,  especially  since 
these  estimates  are  the  basis  of  acreage  allotments  and  payments  to 
the  various  counties.    The  preparation  of  county  estimates  requires 
endless  work  in  field  offices  and  is  the  source  of  much  worry. 

In  order  to  improve  coimty  indications,  lists  have  had  to  bo 
increased  as  much  as  time  and  available  labor  v/ould  perm.it.  Indica- 
tions from  all  sources  have  had  to  be  \\rorked  in  detail  by  counties, 
AAA  data  have  had  to  bo  assembled  and  the  two  sets  of  material 
correlated.    Frequent  revisions  of  state  totals  have  necessitated 
revisions  in  county  data.     Since  1930  ^^'^^  im;portant  source  of  indica- 
tions has  been  developed  from  listing  identical  reports.    At  the 
present  time  all  important  surveys  made  by  the  Division  must  be 
matched,  requiring  much  more  clerical  help  than  was  needed  before  this 
procedure  became  irportant. 

Another  detail,  which  requires  much  time  is  that  of  making  dot 
charts.  Eor  various  reasons  including  drought  conditions  and  yearly 
revisions  of  state  estimates,  dot  cha^rts  have  to  be  remade  each  season 

All  of  these  increased  and  increasing  activities  have  made  it 
necessary  to  lalan  each  office  detail  carefully  in  order  that  tine  and 
labor  might  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.    Eor  oxair:ple,  all  cards  a.nd 
schedules  which  ha.ve  to  be  matched  the  following  j^ear  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  before  they  are  filed.    This  lessens  the  work  when 
the  current  report  is  listed.    Dot  charts  are  made  before  the  crop 
season  begins,  thus  relieving  some  of  the  pressure  on  crop  report  days 

The  v/ork  in  any  office  ca.n  be  accomplished  most  efficiently 
when  there  is  a  cooporativc  spirit  -among  all  employees.    The  officer 
in  charge  should  make  every  effort  to  promote  this  spirit.  Efficiency 
in  an  office  is  increased  by  making  every  individual  responsible  for 
certain  tasks,  and  by  being  sure  that  the  details  of  every  operation 
in  the  office  are  familiar  to  more  than  one  individual. 
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ProbalDly  the  most  important  phane  of  our  v/ork  is  that  of  securing 
adoqucate  roturns  fron  crop  reporter?..     Constant  effort  is  necessary  in 
keeping  lists  active.     In  crdor  to  iiaintain  interest  arnong  crop  report- 
ers v;c  find  that  in  addition  to  nonthly  crop  reports,  the  Annual  Year 
Bock,  the  A^-ricultural  Situation,  and  ilews  Letters,  a  letter  to  each 
individual  is  helpful  in  keeping  in  touch  vdth  the  reporter.     To  those 
who  have  submitted  reports  rOf^^arly,  a  letter  of  comondation  is 
written,  just  "before  the  crop  season  starts.    And  to  those  who  haven't 
reported  rcg-ularly,  a  letter  is  written  attempting  to  induce  then  to 
resume  reporting.    As  much  effort  should  be  spent  to  retain  the 
services  of  old  reporters  a.s  to  secure  nev/  ones  who  will  replace  them. 
However,  we  find  that  maintaining  lists  is  a  task  most  easily  neglected 
v/hen  other  work  interferes.    The  publishing  of  a  so-called  Honor  Roll 
seems  to  increase  the  percentage  returns  for  a  tine. 

Our  mimeographed  releases  are  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  problem 
because  of  the  largo  m:imber  we  send  out  and  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  paper  ufsed.    We  find  that  only  about  2,500  clean  copies  can  be 
mimeographed  from  one  stencil  and  we  freq^iently  moal  as  many  as  15 » 000 
copies.    Unless  a  nu.mber  of  stencils  are  cut,  the  report  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  because  of  the  complicated  tables,  rruch  time  is  used 
v/hen  several  stencils  are  typed. 

The  problem  of  securing  adequ,ate  filing  s^ace  and  s-officient 
equipment  in  v/hich  to  store  carrier  cards,  listing  sheets,  summ-ar^r  sheets 
and  other  records  is  also  troublesome.     Sheets  are  damaged  and  frequently 
lost,  and  miich  time  is  spent  searching  for  records  becauoO  of  inadequate 
space  and  equipment.    The  historic  record  sheets  now  being  used  for 
recording  crop  statistics  are  a  great  im.-prover:ent .    Previous  to  their 
inauguration  much  time  was  lost  in  searching  for  reported  condition, 
acreage  and  yield  figures. 
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INVESTIGA'TIOIT  0?  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LONa-aiKGE  WEATESR  POBaCASTIHG 

Charles  P.  Sarle 


.^^iiowledge  of  hov/  weather  influences  crop  growth  and  production, 
and  an  understanding  of  weather  and  its  causes,  not  now  known  to  modern 
science,  would  "be  extremely  helpful  in  making  accurate  forecasts  of 
yield  per  acre,    These  are  two  highly  complex  and  difficult  problems 
that  cannot  "be  solved  single-handed  "by  any  one  science  or  any  one  agency, 

Viany  approaches  t©  the  prohlem  of  long-range  weather  prediction 
have  heon  made  in  the  past  and  success  lias  "been  claimed  for  many  of 
these  systems.    If  a  reasonably  reliable  method  could  "be  found,  crop 
forecasting  co^lld  be  placed  on  a  firmer  footing  and  a  planned  agricul- 
tural economy  could  be  established  and  be  carried  out  more  wisely, 

A  study  of  the  possibilities  of  long-rajigc  weather  forecasting 
naturally  has  two  phases:  (l)  a  critical  appraisal  of  existing  methods 
and  results  obtained,  and  (2)  the  development,  if  possible,  of  new 
or  improved  methods. 

Evaluation  of  Present  Methods: 

Ba.rly  in  193'^  the  first  phase  of  the  study  was  undertaken.  An 
analysis  of  existing  theories  and  methods  of  long-range  forecasting 
was  carried  out  along  both  physical  and  statistical  lines.    Kc  system 
was  found  that  could  be  reliably  applied  to  long-range  forecasting 
beyond  a  period  of  5  claj^s,  but  the  ground  has  been  cleared  for 

further  studios  that  might  load  to  the  development  of  new  methods  or 
techniques  applicable  to  forecasting.     It  is  expected  that  the  results 
of  this  reconnaissance  survey  of  existing  methods  of  long-rajigo 
weather  forecasting  \^jill  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Analysis  of  the  ITorthern  Hemisphere  Charts: 

Seginning  in  the  fall  of  133^  1  "t^Q  analysis  of  a  continuous  daily 
series  of  iJorthern  Hemisphere  charts  has  been  carried  on.    The  purpose 
of  this  method  of  attacking  the  problem  is  (l)  to  discover  hov  deviations 
from  normal  weather  may  be  traced  to  the  activities  of  the  "centers  of 
action"  in  the  atmosphere;  and  (2)  to  look  for  clues  as  to  the  future 
state  of  the  general  circulation. 

There  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  circulation  pattern  and 
the  local  anomalies  of  the  different  meteorological  elements.    By  the 
circulation  pattern  is  mej\nt  the  location  and  intensity  of  the  so-called 
centers  of  action,  or  the  semi-permanent  centers  of  high  and  low  pres- 
sure, with  their  corresponding  prevailing  v;inds.    As  these  centers  of 
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action  depart  fron  iicrr.ial,  we  have  a  corresponding  departiore  from  normal 

of  the  air  novenent  over  the  ITorthern  Herd  sphere.    Such  a  displacement 
results  in  displp.cenents  of  the  zones  of  najximara  stomiiness,  with  result- 
ant persistent  anomalies  in  all  tho  meteorological  elements. 

The  appearance  of  the  g-eneral  circulation  patterns  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  pro'cahly  an  indirect  expression  of  high  a.ltitude  effects. 
Unfortunately  vertical  soundings  of  the  atmosphere  are  too  few  at 
present  to  permit  adeqioate  investigation  of  effects  of  the  upper  air 
over  the  entire  ITorthern  Hemisphere.  . 

The  line  of  attack  which  seems  to  offer  most  hope  of  further 
progress  in  the  long-range  forecast  problem  must  he  "based  on  the  investi- 
gation of  the  mechanism  "by  which  a  given  circulation  pattern  is  estab- 
lished, maintained,  and  terminated.    The  very  fact  that  definite 
anomalous  patterns  of  the  general  circula.tion  persist  for  long  periods 
of  time  is  an  indication  that  there  must  he  some  system,  to  the  control 
conditions.    This  encourages  the  belief  that  it  should  eventually  be 
possible  to  gain  sufficient  information  of  the  controlling  factors  that 
such  anomalous  conditions  may  be  reliably  forecast. 

'•finter  Weather: 

tiHiile  this  prelirxinary  work  v/as  being  carried  on,  Mr.  H.  Wexler 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  started  the  investigation  of  the  building  up  of 
the  domes  of  cold  air  in  northern  Canada  which  move  southward  to  form 
the  v/inter  cold  waves  of  the  United  Sta„tes.    He  found  that  the  coldJiess 
is  caused,  first,  by  ccoLing  of  a  shallow  layer  of  the  air  by  contact 
v;ith  the  snov;  surface,  and,  second,  after  this  tenperat^jre  near  the 
snow  surface  has  reached  a  certain  minimum,  the  temperature  of  a  large 
section  of  the  UT)per  atmosphere  starts  to  cool  off  with  it.    In  this 
wa,y,  the  lov/  tem.perat'jres  can  be  spread  upwards  to  form  the  deep,  cold 
currents  that  are  observed. 

The  formation  of  the  Polar  continental  high  is  accomplished  . 
mainly  through  radiation  processes.    The  uioper  air  above  the  cooled 
surface  radiates  its  heat  and  tho  downward-radiated  heat  is  absorbed  at 
the  sno^^^  surface  and  there  re-radiated  to  space.    This  re-radiated 
enorg^^,  hov;ever,  is  at  wave  lengths  that  are  not  absorbed  in  the 
a.tmosphere.     Consequently  it  passes  on  through  to  outer  space.  Thus 
the  upper  air  loses  heat  in  radiation  by  way  of  tho  snow  surface. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Polar  continental  high  usually  takes  place 
in  air  that  has  recently  come  from  the  northern  Pacific  through  Alaska 
to  Canada,  the  conditions  could  be  applied  in  a  manner  approaching 
long-range  forecasting  calculations  for  possibly  10  days  or  two  v;eeks. 

In  order  to  obtain  additional  information  on  the  process  and  to 
.test  certain  hypotheses,  soundings  of  the  upper  air  were  conducted  in 
Alaska  last  v/inter  and  are  being  continued  this  winter.    Last  winter 
the  Canadian  governm.ent  cooperated  in  the  establishment  of  a  station 
for  similar  soundings  at  Pt.  Smith,  Northwest  Territory. 
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The  iDroDlen  of  deternining  the  direction  in  v;hich  these  cold  „ 
fronts  will  move  is  l:?ein£::  studied  in  cooperation  with  the  Meteoro- 
logical Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho 
very  definite  results  csm  oe  reported  as  yet. 

•Sumner  Weather: 

Prom  the  work  already  done,  it  appears  that  summer  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  are  dominated  "by  the  developments  in  the 
v^arm  oceamc  areas  of  high  pressure,  or  anticyclones.    Practically  all 
evidence  points  to  the  hypothesis  that  these  warm  anticyclones  are 
great  eddies  in  the  general  circulation  over  the  earth.    It  seems 
lo!?;ical  that  the  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  i:)roblem  should  be  from 
a  study  of  the  dynamics  of  a,ir  currents.    Certain  features  of  circula- 
tions such  as  those  in  the  atmosphere  can  be  sim^olated  in  the  laboratory 
by  fluid  experiments  in  tanks.     In  tracing  the  path  of  the  fluid  parti- 
cles in  these  experiments,  certain  t^'pes  of  "flov;  patterns"  are  noted. 
In  the  free  atmosphere  we  cdji  trace  the  flow  imt terns  by  means  of  a  net- 
work of  simultaneous  daily  airplane  soundings  such  as  we  ha,ve  in  the 
United  States. 

Striking  agreement  has  been  found  between  a,tmospheric  fXov^ 
patterns  ,^nd  fltiid  flow  patterns  in  tank  experiments.    This  has  i^ermitted 
mathematical  solution  of  the  simpler  types  of  flov/  problems.  This 
research  has  been  going  on  only  since  last  fall  and  it  is  a  little  too 
early  to  state  the  results.    In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
atmospheric  circulation  has  more  of  an    eddying  character  than  previously 
v;as  supposed,    A  rather  comprehensive  publication  presenting  these 
recently  develox^'Cd  concepts  of  atmospheric  behavior  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  the  printer  some  time  this  suiimer. 

Solar  Phenomena: 

Another  far  different  t^^pe  of  investigation  has  to  do  with  solar 
variations  as  they  may  affect  the  atmospheric  circulation.  Special 
attention  is  now  being  given  to  atmospheric  ozone  as  a  possible  link 
between  solar  activity  and  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  atmosphere  contains  a  very  small  percentage  of  ozone,  so  small  that 
measurements  of  changes  in  the  ozone  content  are  difficult  to  make. 
However,  these  changes  appear  to  be  significant  and  are  correlated 
v/ith  weather  conditions.    Measurements  made  thus  far,  mostly  in  Europe, 
show  tliat  the  ozone  content  is  at  a  minim.um  near  the  surface  center  of 
a  warm  high  pressure  area  and  at  a  maximur;  on  the  rear  side  of  well 
developed  low  prcssu.re  systems.    The  greatest  quantity  of  ozone  is 
observed  in  high  latitudes,  the  least  near  the  equator. 

It  is  known  that  ozone  is  very  active  in  siffecting  radiation 
at  wave  lengths 'in  the  ultra-violet  region  .of  the  spectrum.    It  is 
considered  possible  that  the  solar  radiation  at  these  wave  lengths, 
which  appears  to  be  variable,  is  connected  with  atmospheric  changes, 
the  ozone  acting  as  a  connecting  link.    As  yet  no  regular  ozone 
observations  have  been  taken  on  this  continent  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  start  a  series  of  such  measurements. 
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This  investigation  has  "been  "both  preceded  and  accompanied  hy  a 
project  in  coopera,tion  with  the  Harvard  Astronomical  Observatory, 
Doctor  Menzel  is  developing  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  siin's 
corona  vrithout  waiting  for  an  eclipse  to  Dlock  out  the  sun  and  m.ake 
the  corona  visible.    Plans  are  under  vioy  for  attaching  this  instrument 
to  one  of  the  larger  telescopes  at  Lick  Observatory,    It  is  i^ossible 
that  variations  in  the  sun's  corona  may  be  more  readily  subject  to 
accurate  measurements  than  the  variations  in  solar  radiation  as  made 
by  Doctor  Abbot. 

Statistical  Studies: 

In  conclusion  it  D.ay  be  iDointed  out  that  although  great  stress 
in  this  discussion  has  been  placed  on  the  physical-meteorological 
studies,  the  statistical  approach  to  this  problem  of  long-range 
^^^Gather  forecasting  has  not  been  curtailed.     This  empha,sis  on  a  purely 
r.eteorological  side  is  advisable  because  so  far  as  is  knov/n  this 
represents  the  first  concerted  attack  on  the  long-range  weather  fore- 
casting problem  from  that  point  of  view.    The  idea  hxas  been  to  put 
to  work  on  these  investigations  the  best  minds  in  meteorology  and  to 
direct,  if  possible,  the  most  promising  meteorological  research  into 
lines  of  development  which  could  have  a  bearing  on  the  general  problems. 
This  emphasis  on  an  understanding  of  the  forces  involved  is  an  essential 
background  to  a  statistical  study    of  observed  phenomena.    It  is  the 
combined  approach  of  the  physical  and  statistical  methods  that  can  be  / 
expected  in  the  long  run  to  produce  the  best  results  in  the  development 
of  practicaJ.  methods  of  long-range  weather  forecasting. 
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The  investigations  on  (l)  sajnple  census  methods,  (2)  crop-v/eather 
relationships,  and  (3)  the  possiT:ilities  of  long-range  v/eathor  forecast-  ' 
ing  ha.ve  been  nado  possible  by  special  research  fimds»    This  work  has 
been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  governmental  agencies  and 
research  institutions,  an.d  the  coi;jisel  of  others  has  been  of  material 
assistance.    The  results  of  each  of  these  three  projects,  however,  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  work  of  our  Division. 

Furthermore,  the  men  emploved  in  this  work  are  getting  intensive 
training  in  several  fields  of  science  that  are  basic  to  -crop  and  live- 
stock estimating  and  forecasting.     In  fact,  it  is  expected  that  the 
research- projects  will  continue  to  bo  utilized,  in  part  at  least,  as  a 
means  of  training  men  already  in  our  organization.    The  best  performance 
of  the  work  of  our  Division  requires  that  v;e  have  men  v/ho  keep  fully 
informed  of  the  latest  developments  in  ma,ny  fields  of  science  related  to 
agriculture,  economics,  and  statistics. 

BESEARCH  III  FIELD  OEEICES 

Several  lines  of  research  are  ciDon  to  the  men  in  our  field  offices 
as  time  and  pressure  ox  vrcrk  pernit.    One  of  our  most  urgent  needs  is  the 
critical  evaluation  of  existing  methods,  techniques,  types  of  inquiries 
and  D.ethods  of  interpreting,  in  order  that  the  most  efficient  and  relia- 
ble ones  may  be  retained  or  improved  and  the  "dead  wood"  eliminated. 
Research  of  this  kind  v;ill  bring  to  light  the  weaJ.^nesses  of  existing 
m.ethods  and  poijit  out  the  direction  that  improvement  in  methods  should 
take. 

Every  statistician  desires  to  im.prcve  the  accuracy  of  the  fore- 
casts and  estimates  now  being  made.     In  each  field  office  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  %an  power"  available  for  the  load  of  work  that  is  demanded. 
Consequently  we  have  the  very  practical  problem  of  determining  how  to 
use  our  limited  resources,  clerical  .and  jprof essions.l,  to  the  best 
advantage.    Research  in  methodolo^^  will  help  in  determining  the  .most 
efficient  use  of  our  resources  in  attaining  the  improved  accuracy  in  our 
estimates  that  all  of  us  so  much  desire* 


1.     STATISTICAL  AmYSIS  OE  METHODS 

How  accui'ate  is  a  given  estimate  or  series  of  estimates?  The 
answer  to  this  highly  important  question  can  be  obtained  by  determining 
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(1)  the  statistical  precision  of  the  average,  ratio  or  other  tern 
calculated  fron  the  srxiple,  and  (2)  the  "bias  of  the  sanplo.    The  nore 
objective  the  entire  process  —  the  ohsorvcd  nea^surenent  of  the 
phenoDcnon  heinc':;  sampled,  the  nethod  of  saaplinr;,  ^nd  the  nethed  of 
estimating  —  the  higher  should  he  the  precision  and  the  nore  predict ahle 
the  linits  of  error, 

(a)    Internal  Analj^-si's — Precision 

Much  can  be  learned  concerning  the  precision  o.nd  efficiency  of 
a  sanple  fron  an  internal  analysis  of  the  sanijle  data,  especially  if  the 
sanplo  is  token  with  this  purpose  in  nind.    For  exanple,  the  case  of  boll 
counts  on  cotton.    To  attain,  a  Sjpecified  degree  of  precision  in  the 
s.ar:iple  aver^ige,  it  is  important  to  know  which  v/cold  be  nore  efficient: 
to  increase  the  coimts  nade  in  each  field  or  to  increase  the  nmber  of 
fields  where  the  counts  are  nade.     If  the  observations  within  the  fields 
have  been  replicated  (two  or  nore  saraples  tcken)  and  randonized  and  the 
selection  of  the  fields  has  been  objective,  the  applica-tion  of  the 
"analysis  of  variance"  will  furnish  the  ansv;er  to  the  a'/ove  question  of 
the  nost  efficient  way  to  increase  the  precision  of  the  count  sanples» 

Research  is  needed  to  deternine  to  what  extent  (l)  stratification, 

(2)  the  use  of  matched  samples,  or  (3)  the  increase  in  nw-iber  of  obser- 
vations will  increase  precision  of  an  indication,    Tv;o  papers  in 
particular,  given  at  this  conference,  point  out  the  need  for  greater 
use  of  stratification  within  the  crop  reporting  district  —  the  paper  on 
yields  in  drought  areas  by  Mr,  Bodin  of  Minnesota  and  the  paper  on  potato 
yields  by  Mr,  Church  of  Michigan. 

The  usefulness  of  the  matched  sanx^lc  dei^ends  uiDon  the  amount  of 
correlation  betv;een  the  paired  obf^ervations  in  the  two  samples,  The 
higher  the  correlation,  the  greater  the  precision  of  the  natched  sample. 
The  acreage  of  any  major  crop  in  an  important  producing  area,  such  as 
corn  in  the  Corn  Belt,  usually  shov;s  a  high  correlation  from  one  year  to 
the  next  on  matched  farms,  v/horeas  an  "in  and  out"  croT)  is  not  likely 
to  be  highly  correlated,  especially  when  one  farmer  grows  it  one  year 
and  another  farr.er  the  next.    The  possibilities  of  using  natched 
samples  of  individiial  farms  for  fruit  trees  and  production  are  very 
good  indeed,    Apple  growers  cannot  sv/itch  from  one  crop  to  another 
fron  year  to  year,  as  can  brooncorn  or  clover  seed  grov/ers,  for 
example. 

It  v/ould  be  reasonable  to  expect  tho.t  the  matched'  sample  of 
individual  farms  v;ould  be  especially  useful  in  r.aking  year-to-year 
estimates  (l)  of  change  in  the  acreage  said  production  of  highly  local- 
ized crops  groira  \mder  special  conditions  of  soil  or  climate  v/here  only 
certain  favored  fa,rmors  can  and  do  groxi:  the  crop  —  muck  soil  crops, 
cranberries,  possibly  strawberries,  for  example;  and  (2)  of  the  change 
in  acreage  of  major  crops  bv  counties  in  important  producing  areas,  or 
nuiJibers  of  milk  cov;s  in  important  dairy  sections.     In  all  these  causes 
the  assumption  of  a  high  correlation  m.ay  be  tested  fron  available  data. 
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("b)    External  Analysis — Testing  Samples  for  Bias 

If  the  precision  in  a  given  saraple  is  sufficiently  high.,  then 
the  next  question  to  raise  is  that  of  "bias. 

A  sample  may  "be  biased  either  beca^use  (l)  it  is  not  represent- 
ative of  the  universe  from  which  it  is  drawn,  or  (2)  the  observations 
themselves  are  biased  either  intentionally  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
expected  from  highly  subjective  observations,  or  both  causes  of  bias 
may  be  present. 

External  evidence  is  needed  to  detect  bias  or  to  measure  it, 
whatever  its. cause.    A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  a  sample 
with. Census  data  in  the  Census  year,  either  geographically,  by  size  of 
farm,  or  by  whatever  factor  that  may  be  correlated  with  the • phenomenon 
being  sampled,  will  furnish  a  clue  as  to  representativeness  "for  that 
year".    If  proper  sj^stem  of  cui^rent  weighting  is  obtainable  it  will 
aid  in  correcting  for  selectivity.    'Vhcre  a  system  of  weighting  is 
impracticable,  a  quota  system  of  obtaining  reports  will.  help.  A 
system  involving  further  stratif ica.tion  and  corresponding  use  of 
weights,  along  with  the  number  of  observations  in  each  stratum  deter- 
mined in  proportion  to  the  variability  within  each  stratum,  should 
give  greater  accuracy. 

Bias  is  determined'  by  comparing  the  indication  or  estimate  with 
the  "actual"  or  with  independent  estimates  based  upon  check  data  from 
the  field  of  marketing  or  processing  statistics  —  cotton  ginnings, 
railroad  and  truck  shixoments,  livestock  processed,  chickens  hatched, 
etc.  —  from  assessors'  or  other  enumerations  and  surveys.     If  the 
indication  differs  from  the  "actual"  by  more  than  might  be  expected 
from,  the  sampling  error  or  precision  of  the  average  or  ratio,  a 
statistician  suspects  a  biasod  samiiilo  —  either  biased  observations  or 
a  biased  method  of  sa~:ipling. 

One  research  problem  that  could  be  handled  in  'any-  office  would 
be  to  test  the  usefulness '  of  tho  judf^^ment  inquiry  and  the  acreage  and 
production  inquiry  on  yield  per  acre,  both  handled  in  a  relative  rather 
than  in  an  absolute  sense.    She  yield  per  acre  in  tho  census  year  could 
be  taken  as  a,  base  and  the  two  samples  used  from,  year  to  yea.r 
separately  and  in  combination  to  indicate  the  change  in  yield.    In  this 
way  we  may  see  how  the  series  would  check  with  the  yield  obtained  by 
the  next  census.    In  a  State  where  assessors  get  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, as  in  Iowa,  a  much  more  satisfactory  study  can  be  made  along  this 
line. 

If  the  difference  between  two  sample  indications  is  no  larger 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  sampling  errors,  the  two  indications 
can  a,nd  should  be  combined  into  a  weighted  a.verage,  using  the  precision 
of  each  of  the  samples  as  weights.    These  are  called  "precision 
weights". 
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(c)    Method?  of  Estimating  • 

The  natter  of  using  a,  system  of  V7ei/;^hts  in  comoining  indications 
ptLTporting  to  represent  the  Scii'.e  universe  also  cdzl  "be  approached  hv  the 
use  of  correlation,  provided  independent  estimates  based  on  check  data 
are  availa-ole,    'The  regression  coefficients  nay  he  used  as  a  starting 
point  in  esta'Dlishing  v/eights  in  lieu  of  precision  v^eights  mentioned 
a'bcve.    The  regression  weights  are  "'oa.sod  on  the  average  usefulness  of 
each  of  two  or  more  indications  in  estinating  a  given  phenomenon  over 
the  period  covered  "by  the  study,  v;hereas  the  precision  weights  are 
"based  on  an  internal  analysis  of  the  sample  in  one  or  more  yea.rs.  The 
precision  v/eights  can  "be  used  until  such  a  tine  as  check  data  nay  oe 
developed  and  a  period  of  years  are  availahle  for  analysis. 

The  first  step  in  developing  more  objective  methods  of  making 
estimates  from  tv;o  or  more  indications  is  to  set  dovm  in  systematic 
order  the  weights  actually  used  in  making  current  estimates.    The  next 
tine  you  have  to  malce  the  sane  estimate  you  can  look  back  and  see  wh^t 
v/eight  you  used  the  last  time,    Eventually  you  will  have  a  whole  series 
of  these  "quantitative  expressions"  of  the  exercise  of  your  judgment. 
Furthermore,  v;hen  your  estimates  axe  reviewed,  you  and  the  reviev/er 
will  have  something  definite  to  argue  about.    Eventually  you  will  find 
yourself  doing  some  needed  research  in  order  to  support  your  end  of  the 
arguments. 

Another  essential  step  in  nailing  it  ea,sier  to  use  more  th^n  one 
indication  in  naJring  an  estimate  is  to  unscramble  such  "overlapping" 
indica.tions  as  the  identical  fa.rm  sample  from  the  entire  sample  used  on 
a  ratio  or  ratio-relative  basis,    We  want  "mutually  exclusive"  indica- 
tions.    It  is  much  easier  to  a.ssign  v;eights  to  them  or  even  to  combine 
then  "subconsciously"  as  is  nov;  the  generaJ.  practice. 

2.    CHOP-'aATKEH  5ESMHCH 

The  possibilities  of  determining  more  objective  r.ethods  of 
observing  crops  and  their  environment,  as  a  basis  for  more  objective 
methods  of  forecasting  and  estinating  yield  per  acre,  have  been 
discussed  by  Mr,  King.     I  an  si;Te  tha.t  each  of  you  has  in  nind  an 
iriportant  crop  for  which  you  v/ould  like  to  be  better  able  to  forecast 
the  yield  prior  to  harvest.    A  step  in  this  direction  is  to  find  out 
all  you  can  concerning  the  response  of  such  a  crop  to  v/eather  fron  the 
plant  scientists  at  the  Agricoltural  Experim.ent  Station  and  the  Agri- 
cijiltural  College  of  your  State.  ■•You  will  find  that  you  ha„ve  a  problem 
of  comr::on  interest  that  can  be  explored  to  mutual  advantage. 

Perhaps  your  questioning  and  continued  a,ssociation  v/ith  these 
persons  will  lead  (l)  to  superimposing  of  "structural  counts  a.nd 
measurements"  on  existing  experirients  and  (2)  to  the  installation  of 
additional  meteorologicaJ.  and  other  equipment  providing  for  measure- 
ments of  evaporation,  relative  humidity,  v/ind  velocity,  soil  moisture, 
tem.perature,  etc.,  as  v/ell  as  the  us"aal  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures and  daily  amount  of  precipitation.    All  Agricultural  Experiment 
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Stations  should  be  takint^  such  neasuremeiits  if  they  are  to  learn  vjhy  one 
variety  yields  nore  than  another,  or  why  one  soil  treatment  gives  higher 
yields  than  another  in  certain  years.     In  making  these  contacts  the 
Ijotanist,  ecologist,  plant  pathologist,  entomologist,  and  soil  scientist 
should  not  he  overlooked. 

3.    ECONOMIC  STUDIES 

The  operation  of  economic  forces  causes  many  of , the  year-to-year 
changes  in  acreage,  numlDers  of  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  Every 
estimate  of  change  in  these  items  based  on  sample  indications  should  he 
accompanied  by  an  indeijcndent  ostirxate  of  such  change  based  on  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  factors  involved.    These  research  studies  are 
in  the  field  of  "production  economics". 

I  think  that  each  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station  in ■ 
the        States  has  8.n  agricultural  economics  department.    Wliat  are  the 
men  in  these  departments  doing  in  the  v/ay  of  research  to  throw  light  on 
these  problems  of  the  factors  that  determine  changes  in  agricultural 
production?    Visit  these  men;  take  an  inventory.    You  ma^y  get  ideas  ■ 
that  you  can  use  in  making  such  studies  yourself. 

In  States  where  our  office  and  the  Agricultural  College  or 
State  University  are  in  the  same  city  or  within  easy  comm.uting  distance, 
it  should  be  possible  to  encourage  advanced  students  to  imdertake 
research  projects  in  this  field. 

Cooperative  j^rojects  in  the  development  of  Farm  Price  Index 
Numbers  have  been  undertaken  in  o.  number  of  States.    Other  types  of  - 
index  numbers  relating  to  prices  farmers  pay  and  o.gricjltura.l  produc- 
tion might  also  be  developed. 

In  many  States  special  historical  studies  are  needed  for  build- 
ing up  farm  price  series  for  the  State  and  for  important  comr.iercial 
areas  within  the  State.    This  is  a  fertile  field  for  a.  cooperative 
project  with  the  agricultural  economists  at  the  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Many  of  our  present  series  of  prices  of  localized  commercial  crops  are 
in  need  of  thoroughgoing  revision  along  these  lines. 

K    ASSISTANCE  TO  nSLD  OmCES 

Our  small  research  group  in  Washington  can  bo  of  greatest  use 
to  the  field  offices  and  the  Division  as  a  whole  if  specific  problems 
are  put  to  us  either  in  the  planning  or  in  the  appraisal  of  the  results 
of  an  investigation.    We  r^ay  have  suggestions  that  will  prove  helpful. 
Try  us  and  see] 

The  results  of  research  under  the  first  s^oggested  topic  — 
Statistical  Analysis  of  Methods  —  should  be  made  available  to  other, 
workers  in  the  Division  in  the  form  of  mimeographed  reports.  Kesults 
of  research  under  the  other  two  topics  —  Crop-Weather  and  Economic 
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Studies  —  would  'oe  of  interest  to  scientific  workers  in  the  Division 
and  outside  and  night  well  "be  given  "broader  distrihution  through 
publica.tion  in  the  Journals  of  recognized  econcnic  and  scientific 

societies. 

Every  office  should  tj^ke  stock  of  its  nost  T^ressing  prohlens 
and  plan  to  get  a  resea-rch  project  started  that  is  directed  towa.rd 
an  understanding  and  a  possi'ble  solution  of  some  one  of  these  prohlens. 
We  will  he  glad  to  help  in  planning  this  research  and  in  checking  with 
you  from  tine  to  tine  as  the  v;ork  develops. 
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'tim  CROP-WSATHER  PROBLM 

Arnold  J.  King,  A{^ri cultural  Statistician, 
Biiroau  of  Agricultural  Econonics 

*  *  *  * 


One  of  the  earliest  studies  of  the  relationship  iDetween  climate 
and  crops  was  made  "by  Lav/es  and  G-illoort  of  En-i^land.    Their  studies 
pointed  otit  the  dependency  of  wheat  jproduction  in  climatic  factors. 
Sha,w,  in  1905,  found  the  yield  of  v;heat  in  England  tended  to  decrease 
when  autumn  rainfall  was  aTjove  average  and  crpressed  the  relationship 
in  a  mathematical  formula.    The  application  of  correlation  methods  in 
yiold-weathor  studies  was  made  as  early  as  1907  "by  Re  M.  Hooker  of  England, 
Correlation  methods  have  "boon  used  "by  other  investigators  —  J.  Warren^ 
Smith  and  his  successor  in  the  Weather  Bureau,  J.  B«  Kincer,  in  the 
United  States;  S.  M,  Jacoh  in  India;  Wall en  in  Sweden;  and  many  others* 
During  the  early  1920 's  R»  A«  Pisher  investigated  the  influence  of 
rainfall  on  wheat  yields  at  Rothansted  Experimental  Station. 

In  all  those  studies  the  investigators  have  had  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate  data  with  which  to  v;ork.     It  has  "been  difficult  to 
discover  dependable  relationships  "between  weather  factors  and  crop 
yields  that  would  stand  the  tost  of  actual  forecasting  "bcrfond  the 
X)eriod  covered  "by  the  original  studies. 

The  British  AgrictiLtural  Meteorological  Scheme,  drav/n  up  in  1924, 
recognized  the  inadequacy  of  existing  v/oather  and  crop  data.  This 
scheme  was  a,  start  in  obtaining  weather  and  crop  observations  simul- 
taneously and  at  the  same  place.    Pour  kinds  of  observation  were  called 
for:  (l)  meteorological,  ( s)  agricultural  or  (3)  horticultural,  depend- 
ing on  the  croiD,  and  (4)  phonological  (dates  of  emergence,  flowering, 
etc. ) . 

The  inadequacy  of  the  original  British  jjIdji  inaugurated  in  1924 
became  apparent  with  experience  and  led  eventually  to  modification 
that  provided  for  greater  attention  to  obtaining  more  ipreciso  measure- 
ments of  lolant  growth  and  lolant  characteristics.    The  British  program 
of  research  has  grown  out  of  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  problem,  of  crop-weather  relationships  by  agronomists, 
meteorologists  and  statisticians.    The  primary  purine  so  of  the  program 
is  to  develop  reliable  objective  m.ethods  of  crop  forecasting  based  on 
either  measurable  characteristics  of  the  plant  before  harvest  or 
v;oathor  factors,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

There  are  two  general  approaches  to  the  problem  of  developing 
a  more  objective  basis  of  making  forecasts  of  crop  yields.    These  are: 

(1)  objective  measurements  and  counts  of  the  plants  themselves;  and 

(2)  ob  servations  of  the  weather  and  the  more  variable  soil  conditions. 
These  ax^proachos  complement  each  other  and  consequently  may  be  combined* 
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^fhen  work  v;as  under takon  on  a  crop-weather  prololon  approximately 
two  years  ago,  there  appeai'ecl  to  Tdo  two  lines  of  attack  —  (l)  along 
"extensive"  lines,  xitilising  availa"blc  weather  and  crop  yield  data,  on 
a  geographic  area  hasis,  and  ( S)  a  more  intensive  rp)proach,  that  of 
utilizing  crop  and  weather  data  available  from  agricultiiral  experiment 
station  records.    Previous  experience  i-zith  correlation  studies  along 
extensive  lines  served  to  discourage  an  immediate  attack  along  such 
lines  and  suggost'cd  the  need  for  the  intensive  approach  to  determine 
what  plant  characteristics  and  what  weather  factors  are  related  to 
yield,  and  the  nature  of  such  relationship.     It  v;as  thought  that  "by 
ta]?:ing  yield  data  from  carefully  conducted  experiments  and  pertinent 
weather  data  recorded  at  the  same  locations,  certain  problems  of 
sampling  inherent  in  the  extensive  approach  cotild  "be  avoided.     It  was 
considered  impiortant  to  deternino  not  only  what  factors  api^ear  to  be 
related  to  yields  but  also  why  these  factors  operate  to" influence  yield. 

Pertinent  crop  and  weather  data  wore  drawn  off  from  the  records 
of  various  experiment  stations.     It  was  found,  hov/evor,  tha,t  very  little 
of  the  data  needed  for  crop-weather  research  had  been  obtained  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations.    Practically  no  records  v:ere  availa.ble 
concerning  either  phonological  dates  or  structural  counts  and  m.easure- 
ments  of  plants  that  would  furnish  infoi^mation  regarding  the  nature  and 
rate  of  growth.    Meteorological  data  were  limited  almost  entirely  to 
daily  precipitation  and  maxim-ui.i  and  minim.uin  temperatures,    Tery  few  of 
the  state  experiment  stations  had  any  records  of  relative  hijmidity, 
rate  of  evaporation,  or  soil  moisture.    These  experiments  had  been 
designed  to  tost  varieties,  fertilizer  treatments  and  cu.ltural  prac- 
tices and  had  not  been  designed  for  purposes  of  our  study, 

Fxien  we  approached  the  agronomists  at  these  institutions  and  in 
the  Department  to  find  out  what  was  knov/n  of  the  subject  of  how  vjeather 
influences  groivth  and  yield,  wo  received  very  little  information  based 
on  experiD.ental  evidence.  In  fact  the  available  scientific  liter?uture 
on  this  subject  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  set  up  reason- 
able h37|)o theses  as  to  the  relationship  of  weather  to  crop  grov/th  and 
yields,  which  could  be  tested  against  the  available  experimental  data, 

¥e  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  principles  needed  in 
developing  "extensive"  methods  of  forecasting  the  yield  of  a  crop  for 
a  large  geographic  area,  such  as  a  state,  must  be  developed  from 
"intensive'*  research  —  either  with  experimental  plots  or  in  the 
labora.tory  ( greenliouse) ,    We  need  to  know:  (l)  what  vreather  and  soil 
records  most  accurately  measure  the  meteorological  and  soil  environment 
to  which  the  crop)  responds  during  growth;  ajid  (s)  what  measurements 
and  structural  counts  most  accurately  measure  plant  growth,  and  which 
v/ould,  in  some  mea,sure,  reflect  the  final  yield. 

It  is  the  belief  of  m,any  agronomists  in  England  and  certain  other 
foreign  countries  that  the  science  of  agronomy  can  develop  more  rapidly 
and  on  a  sounder  basis  if  field  experiments  are  designed  to  include 
measurements  of  weather  and  crop  grov;th  factors,    A  given  variety  or  a 
particular  soil  treatment  may  give  very  different  results  under  one  type 
of  wea.ther  conditions  than  under  another,    American  agronomists  cannot 
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afford  to  ignore  these  facts  in  designing  their  esporimentnl  v/ork  and 
in  interpreting  the  rcsiilts, 

¥c  are  finding  that  wq  have  a  comon  ground  of  interest  with 
the  agronomists,  ecologists,  plant  physiologists  aJid  soils  scientists  . 
of  oiir  agricultural  colleges  and  experinent  stations,    We  have  gone 
to  then  with  questions  designed_  to  give  us  an  londor standing  of  how 
crops  respond  to  changing  weather  and  soil  conditions.    They  have 
very  little  to  give  us  in  reply.    They  usually  aci-oiowledge  real  inter- 
est in  these  prolDlems  and  aclnit  that  research  work  should  "be  directed 
along  these  lines.    In  many  cases  they  are  willing  to  sit  dov/n  v/ith  us 
to  explore  the  possil^ilities  of  suioerinioosing  on  current  agronomic  work 
the  additional  ohjoctive  of  olDtaining  weather  and  crop  grovjth  data  that 
would  he  useful  in  determining  lolant  responses  to  changing  weather  and 
soil  influences. 

Many  experiment  stations  are  increasing  the  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness of  agronomic  data  collected  from  field  plot  experiments  Dy 
using  the  more  efficient  types  of  experimental  design  that  have  "been 
develoxoed  in  recent  years  hy  Dr,  R,  A.  Pisher  of  England  and  others. 
The  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  stress  also  the  importance  of 
obtaining  more  comprehensive  crop,  weather  and  soil  records.     If  the 
experiment  stations  v/ill  do  this,  we  will  then  have  the  data  necessary 
for  our  work  in  developing  ohjective  methods  of  forecasting  yield  per 
acre  and  of  koe-ping  such  m.ethods  voo  to  date  as  new  and  improved  varie- 
ties or  changing  soil  treatments  .and  practices  replace  those  nov7  in  use 
among  farmers. 

A  small  wheat  project  is  now  under  way  a.t  Manhattan,  Kansas,  in 
which  three  G-overnment  agencies  —  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Bu.reau  of  Agricu.ltural  ■  Economics  —  are  cooperating  with 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Sxperiment  Station,    The  main  oh ject  of  the 
Kansas  plan  is  to  determine  expcr5.mentally  what  measurements  of.  a  crop 
and  what  ohservations  of  the  weather'  and  soil  will  afford  the  most 
efficient  "basis  for  making  forecasts  of  yield  per  acre  of  vxheat. 
Different  m^ethods  of  sajupling  will  ho  tried  and  evaluated  for 
efficiency  in  yielding  information. 

The  general  procedure  outlined  in  the  plan  is  to  mea.sure  the 
effect  of  various ■ comoinations  of  environmental  conditions  upon  yield 
as  expressed  through  each  attribute  of  yield,  such  as  stand,  number 
of  kernels,  weight  of  grain,  ■  etc.    This  requires  the  talring  not  only 
of  more ' comprehensive  weather  records  than  were  taken  "by  the  Experiment 
Station  in  the  past  hut  also  of  periodic  moasurcments  of  the  crop 
itself  in  sr-jich  detail  as  to  provide  an  indicationof  the  rate  of 
growth  as  xiroll  as  the  u]-timate  attaiiLmont  of  each  attribute  of  yield-. 
In  addition  to  a  record  of  daily  raanfall  and  maximum  and  ninimim 
tenpera.tures,  a  record  is  made  of  relative  humidity  ,  rate  of 
evaporation  from  both  free  water  surface  and  from,  porous  cups,  soil, 
temperature,  and  soil  moisture,  as  well  as  certain  measnrcs  of  soil 
fertility.  •  - 


The  crop  o"bservations  will  include  plant  counts  to  cletorminG 
dates  of  Gnorgence,  heading,  extent  of  tillering,  nunloer  of  heads,  etc., 
and  also  neasuronients  of  the  height  of  plants.     Sx^ecial  plots  have  been 
set  aside  and  designed  specifically  for  these  ohservations  and  also  for 
observations  concerning  djry  vreight  deternination,  and  sugar  concentra- 
tion, which  necessitate  the  destruction  of  smnples  of  the  plants  from 
the  experinental  plots.    The  nunher  of  observations  on  the  plots  v;hero 
the  plants  are  to  be^  observed  v/ill  be  large  enough  to  obtain  a  fairly 
accnjrate  record  of  the  relative  changes  throughout  the  season  as  well 
as  fron  year  to  year.     The  plan  as  a  whole  calls  for  a  coordinated 
attack  by  the  agronomist,  the  plant  ecologist  and  physiologist,  and  the 
soil  specialist  on  the  problem  of  differentiating  between  the  effects 
of  the  properties  of  the  soil,  the  environmentrl  conditions,  and  plant 
characteristics  on  the  growth  and  yield  of  v/heat. 

The  intensive  phase  of  the  crop-weather  studies  can  be  carried 
on  along  v;hat  night  be  ca3.1ed  tv/o  levels  of  research  —  (l)  the 
agronomic  and  ( s)  the  physiological.    Hesearch  along  the  agronomic-  level 
is  similar  to  the  work  being  carried  on  under  the  British  crop-v/eather 
scheme,  v/hich  places  major  emphasis  on  the  determinationof  what  , 
measurem.ents  of  the  plant  and  what  measui^emcnts  of  the  environment' 
appear  to  be  most  highly  associated  with  yield  per  acre.     These  measure- 
ments on  the  agronoD.ic  level  can  be  made  ux^on  already  existing  plot 
experiments  concerning  varieties,  soil  loractices,  and  fertility,  as 
they  do  not  involve  the  destruction  of  sami:)les  of  the  plants  at  any 
time  before  harvest.     It  is  essential,  hov/ever,  that  the  existing 
experiment  be  rei^licatod  and  randomized  if  tests  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance are  to  be  applied  to  the  results.    Research  along  the  physiologi- 
cal level  involves  the  destruction  of  samples  of  the  crop  from  the 
experimental  plots.     This  calls  for  special  plots  to  be  set  aside  and 
designated  sx^ecif ically  for  these  observations.    The  intensity  of  the 
work  along  the  i^^-ysio logical  level  vdll  be  limited  largely  by  the 
ability,  ingenuity  mid.  ciu-iosity  of  the  plant  physiologists,  ecologists 
and  soil  sx^ecialists  who  become  interested  in  this  research  at  their 
resxoective  sta„ticns. 

The  British  have  found  that  it  talses  several  years  of  careful 
vroTlc  with  a  given  crop  to  determine  what  measurements  to  take  and  how 
to  take  them    aj-id  to  x^Q^^ect  m.ethods  of  sajniiling  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  a  given  crop.    Whea.t  and  other  small  grains  no  doubt 
present  the  simplest _ x)-o^-or.s  in  this  regard.     Corn  is  somewhat  more 
difficult.    A  larger  land  area  is  necessary,  especially  for  x^b.ysio- 
logical  meas^orements. 

Once  we  have  worked  out  from  experience  reasonably  sa.tisfactory 
sajnpling  technique  for  the  respective  croxos,  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  write  out  rather  explicit  instructions  concerning  these  matters  for 
the  use  of  agronomists  and  others  who  may  become  interested  in  research 
in  the  field  of  crox)-weather  relationships.    There  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining these  procedures  without  experimentation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  directors  of  exxoerim^ent  stations 
and  others  with  administrative  responsibilities  are  quick  to  see  the 
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advantages  of  including:  the  crop-weather  research  in  agronomic  experi~ 
"nenta-l  v/ork,  as  it  provides  for  inte,e;ration  and  coordinated  attack  on 
fundainental  pro"blens  on  the  part  of  research  workers  in  related  "but  at 
the  present  tine  separate  fields ' of  endeavor. 

Accurate  predictions  or  estinations  of  the  yield  of  a  few 
experimental  plots  v/oiO-d  he  of  little  use  in  predictin^^  or  estimating 
the  yield  for  a  large  geographic  area*    The  prediction  of  the  average' 
yield  of  a  district  hy  crop  measurements  can  only  he  undertaken  hy 
m.easurements  on  commercial  farm.s  in  that  district.' 

It  is  reasonahle  to  expect,  however,  that  the  loiowledge  that  v/e 
will  get  from  these  intensive  experiments  will  he  useful  in  setting  up 
m.ethods  of  sam^Dling  for  commercial  areas,  using  the  route  method  now 
applied  to  cotton  and  corn  or  samples  of  fields  from  individual  farms. 
The  research  along  johysiological  lines  can  he  expected  to  lead  toward 
DXi  understanding  of  how  crops  respond  to  weather.     Such  an  understand- 
ing on  the 'part. of  our  crop  estimators  v^ill  enahle  them  to  interpret, 
changing  conditions  during  the  growing  season  much  more  effectively  . 
than  on  the  hasis  of  their  present  somewhat  limited  knowledge. 

In  other  words,  this  intensive  research  is  designed  as  a  foundar- 
tion  for  more  ohjective  methods  of  forecasting  and  estimating  crop. pro- 
duction, and  for  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  hov/  the  forces  of 
nature  operate -in  the  production  of  our  important  commercial  crops. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  OBJECTIVE  METHODS  OP  F0EECASTIN5 

MD  "ESTIMATIITG  YIELD  PER  ACHE 

Arnold  J»  King,  Agricultural  Statistician, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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GENERAL  GOITSIDERATIOUS 

Present  methods  of  estimating  and  forecasting  are  not  fully 
satisfactory;  first,  "because  v;e  must  depend  upon  the  returns  from 
volunteer  crop  correspondents  rather  thanon  samples  selected  according 
to  rigid  specifications,  and,  second,  "because  the  o"bservations  them- 
selves are  highly  sulDjective  in  that  the  statements  of  the  farmer  may 
he  "both  inaccurate  and  "biased.     In  viev;  of  the  inherent  limitations  of 
the  "basic  figures,  vre  must  recognize  that  a  point  exists  "beyond  which 
it  v/ould  DO  a  waste  of  money  and  effort  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
accura,cy  of  the  forecasts  and  estimates  "by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
sample,  or  "by  ©"btaining  either  a  better  distri"bution  of  the  sample  or 
a  refinement  of  the  statistical  technique  of  measuring  the  relation- 
ships. 

There  is  a.  growing  demand  for  greater  detail  and  accuracy  in 
the  Bureau* s  estimates  and  forecasts  of  yield.      We  will  no  douht 
eventually  find  ourselves  in  a  position  that  will  necessitate  tighten- 
ing up  the  methods  used.     In  view  of  the  amount  of  hias  in  the  hasic 
fig-ores  now  "being  gathered,  there  is  no  alternative  than  to  oh  tain 
more  ohjective  "basic  figures. 

At  this  point,  let  us  distinguish  hetween  ohjectivity  and 
suhjectivity  as  applied  in  the  field  of  statistics.    The  greater  the 
amount  of  Judgment  used  in  obtaining  a  numerical  expression  of  the 
facts,  the  more  subjective  is  the  observation.    To  illustrate,  suppose 
we  have  a  plot  of  v;heat  and  it  is  necessary  to-  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  height  of  the  plants.    One  method  would  be  to  have  several  indi- 
viduals giaess  at  the  average  height.    The  accuracy  of  such  a  method 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  individuals  and  the 
number  guessing.    There  are  some  who  will  say  that  if  a  lajrge  number 
of  individuals  are  allowed  to  giiess  at  the  average  height  the  errors 
of  estimation  would  compensate.     I,  personally,  would  not  trust  any 
average  taken  in  this  v;ay,  no  matter  how  many  gaesses  were  ma.de, 
because  I.  wo^jld  be  ajfraid  of  bias  affecting  the  results.    There  woi;ld 
be  no  way  of  anticipating  the  degree  or  direction  of  this  bias.  If 
the  same  individua.ls  g'.iessed  the  height  of  several  plots  of  wheat,  the 
magnitude  of  the  bia.s  could  be  assessed  by  correlating  the  estimated 
height  with  the  actual  heights. 

But  this  t^npe  of  analysis  would  be  of  little  help  because  the 
bias  is  not  likely  to  be  constant  fromone  guess  to  another,  and, 
unless  the  various  biases  can  be  isolated,  the  prospects  are  that 
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they  cannot  "be  reduced  or  handled  statistically. 

■•    This  method  of  estinating  is  purely  a  sulDjcctive  one.  The 
estimate  can  "be  made  nore  olojective  iDy  actually  measuring  the  height 
of  several  plants.    But,  if  the  individuals  u,se(^  their,  judgment  in 
selecting  what  they  thought  might  "be  representative  plants,  the 
method  of  selecting  the  sample  would  "be  sul^jective.    A  sample  thus 
chosen  would  probably  give  a  biased  estimate.    The  odds  of  obtaining 
an  accurate  estimate  could  be  greatly  increased  "by  using  a  more 
o"bjective  method  of  selecting  the  samiDle  that  xirould  include  the  use 
of  some  form  of  stratification  and  randomization. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  OBJECTIVE  METHODS 
IE  ESTBi^im  CHOP  YIELDS 

The  accuracy  of  samples  now  "being  gathered  "by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultui-al  Economics  for  estimating  crop  yields  is  generally  "being 
tested  "by  a  correlation  of  the  samples  with  the  Bureau's  estimated 
yield,  and  these  estimates  are,  in  turn,  "based  upon  sample  data.  The 
danger  in  this  procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  Crop 
Reporting  Bonrd  does  not  have  an  accurate  "loasis  for  checking  all  the 
estimates,  and,  since  the  estimates  are  made  to  agree  with  the  sample 
indications,  the  degree  of  correlation  can  be  misleading  as  to  the. 
accuracy  of  either  the  indications  or  the  estimates.     It  is  true  that 
the  Census  and  the  assessors' . data,  and  those  ohtained  through  several 
Bureau  schedules  worded  in  different  v/ays,  tend  to  serve  as  checks 
against  spurious  correlations.     It  may  Ido  well  to  point  out,  however, 
that  every  one  of  the  aforementioned  indications  is  based  upon  the 
farmers'  statements  of  the  sitviation,  and  it  is  conceiva"ble  that  the 
same  sort  of  bias  could  occur  in  all  the  inquiries. 

¥ith  suhsidies  being  "baned  upon  reported  yields  per  acre,  and 
v/ith  other  factors  coning  into  the  a.gricultural  picture,  no  one  knows 
what  effect  those  factors  and  the  new  biases  willhave  upon  the 
reported  yield  figures,  and  it  is  likely  that  past  relationships  will 
be  of  little  help  in  evaluating  them.    An  indeioendent  sample  having  a 
different  and  more  objective  basic  figure  would  serve  not  only  to 
check  the  different  tj^es  of  bias,  but  also  -to  point  out  the  source 
of  the  errors  of  estimation. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  around  the  use  of  the 
farmers'  statem.ents  as  a  basis  for  making  an  estim.ato  of  yields,  among 
which  are  —  (l)  taking  samples  of  the  standing  crop  shortly  before 
harvest,  and  (2)  basing  estimates  upon  the  factors  that  constitute 
the  crop's  environment.    The  latter  method  is  no  doubt  an  inefficient 
method  for  estimating  crop  yield  becau.se  of  the  vast  aiuount  of  data 
that  is  needed  to  describe  fully  the  crop's  environment. 

The  corn  and  cotton  sections  have  developed  objective  methods  . 
of  estimating  the  yield  per  acre  by_  sampling  the  crop.    Although  the 
samples  gathered  have  not  been  large,  the  results  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities of  those  objective  methods. 
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Many  factors  enter  into  the  i3ro"blcn  of  saTipling  the  crop,  such 
as,  (l)  the  sizo  and  shape  of  the  sampling;  unit,  ( S)  the  number  of 
samples  talcen  in  the  field  in  relation  to  the  number  of  fields,  and 
(3)  the  problem  of  selecting  the  farms  and  the  location  of  the  units 
within  the  fields*    To  date  v/e  have  done  practically  nothing  tov/ard 
determining  the  size  and  shajje  of  sampling  unit  and  the  number  of 
sEimples  in  a  field  and  the  number  of  fields  that  will  give  the  most 
precise  basis  for  an  estimate.    Under  the  present  scheme,  we  decide 
a  Toriori  upon  a  method  of  sampling  the  crop  and  after  several  years 
we  determine  whether  the  sample  was  a  good  or  bad  one.    But  even  then 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  sample  is  the  most  efficient  one* 

The  sampling  technique  employed  by  the  Bureau  for  obtaining 
crop  measurements  has  not  jprovided  for  a  replication  of  the  sampling 
unit  within  the  fields  and  in  some  cases  has  not  provided  for  a 
random  selection  of  the  sampling  units  within  the  fields.  Consequently 
the  samiole  does  not  afford  a  reliable  and  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the 
sampling  error.    Nor  will  an  internal  analysis  of  the  data  determine 
v/hether  the  amount  of  sanpling  actually  done  is  adequate,  excessive  or 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  at  haJid,    The  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
the  sample  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  sampling  error  to  other 
errors  affecting  the  results. 

It  is  essential,  consequently,  that  the  program,  a.t  least  in  the 
early  stages  of  development,  be  planned  so  as  to  determine  the  sampling 
errors  also.    Yates,  for  example,  foujid  that  in  England  it  would  take 
IC  times  the  number  of  sanples  to  reduce  the  standard  error  of  the 
coverage  of  the  yield  samx)le  by  1  per  cent,  if  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  .saraplos  v;ere  confined  to  the  nur^ber  of  samples  within  the 
field  rather  than  the  number  of  fields  sampled.    ¥e  need  similar 
studies  in  this  country  if  wg  oxq  to  obtain  a  reliable  indication  of 
the  possibilities  of  using  crop  measurements  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
crop  yields  and  if  we  are  to  get  the  maximum  accuracy  for  the  amount 
of  money  and  effort  that  v/e  may  have  to  spend  on  observing  the  crop. 

The  possibility  of  using  samples  of  the  crop  as  a.  basis  for 
making  estimates  of  yield  -per  acre  doubtless  differs  am.ong  crops,  depend- 
ing upon  physical  aspects  of  the  problem.    For  example,  a  technique  for 
sampling  root  crops  would  x^robably  be  materially  different  from  one 
developed  for  cereal  crops.    The  Bureau  has  spent  a  limited  amount  of 
time  and  money  developing  an  objective  sampling  technique  for  estimating 
the  cotton  crop.    Yet  the  cotton  x>lant  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  sample  from  .the  viewpoint  of  obtaining  a  numerical  expression 
of  the  attributes  of  yield.    The  cotton  plant    blooms  continuously  and 
is  therefore  much  more  indeterminate  than  wheat  and  corn.    The  cotton 
problePi  is  fiorther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  bolls  vaxy  in  si^Q, 
depending  upon  the  age  and  location  of  the  bolls  on  the  plant.  There 
are  m.any  other  disturbing  factors,  such  as  bollwoevil  and  shedding, 
that  have  to  be  talvon  into  consideravtion.    The  many  complications 
accentuate  the  need  for  a  more  concerted  attack  on  the  cotton  loroblem. 

There  has  been  practically  nothing  done  on  whea.t  or  the  other 
cereals,  even  though  the  plants  have  well-defined  attributed  of  yield 
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and  arc  doterninate  in' growth.'   The  yield  of  the  cereal  crops  is  the 
composite  of  throe  attrTbtites  of  yield:  (l)  the  nmher  of  heads,  ( 2)  the 
nuniDer  of  kernels,  and  (3)  weight  of  grain.     Since  all  three ■  at triTDutes 
are  concrete,  they  are  especially  adaptalole  .to  saripling.    The  fact  that 
wheat  reaches  maturity  in  late  May  in  Texas  -and  the  date  of  harvest-  • 
advances  as  one  noves  north,  Is  of  practical  advanta.ge  from  the  view- 
point of  sai:ix)lin.^,  since  one  person  can'  start  in  Texas  and  iDy  working 
north  can  obtain  a  composite  sanijjle  of  the  entire  wheat  crop  just 
"before  harvest. 

The  prohlenof  sanpling  the  wheat  crop  is  a  relatively  simple  one. 
The  sampling  luiit  can  "bo  defined  without  measuring,  "by  the  use  of  a 
hooiD.    The  stand  can  he  obtained  by  a  count  and  the  weight  and  number 
of  kernels  can  be  obtained  by  threshing  a  small  sample  taken  from  the 
area  v/ithin  the  hoop. 

If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  discuss  more  generally  the 
possibilities  of  objective  methods  of  estimating  the  yields  of  other 
crops.  One  observation  must  be  made  before  leaving  this  topic,  at 
least. we  must  malce  up  our  m.inds  as  to  whether  the  sample  data  are 
to  be  used  as  a,  basis  for  a  forecast  or  an  estimate  and  plan  accord-' 
ingly.  At  present  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  make  the  observations 
as  other  matters  permit  and  not  at  the  time  the  crop  is  in  a  certain 
stage  of  growth. 

■        ■   THE  POSSIBILITIES  OP  OBJEGTITE  METHODS  ■  , 
OP  EORSCASTDTG  YIELD  PEH  ACRE 

There  is  little  need  to  point  out  to  this  group  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  accuracy,'-  of  the  Bureau  forecasts  of  yield  per  acre. 
VJ'e  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  accurate  forecasts  of  crop  production 
are' essential  to  the  success  of  agricultural  programs,  and  that  they 
are  urgently  nPOded  by  farmer b  and 'the  public  in  general  in  making 
plans'  for  the  future.     In  looking  ;,iiiead  wo  can  expect  an  even  greater 
demand,  not  only  for  a  tightening  up  of  our  methods  of  forecasting 
production,  but  also  for  greater  geographic  detail  and  more  informa- 
'  tion  about  the  underlying  causes  of  the  chajigcs  in  crop  prospects. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  because  of  its  crop 
insurance  activities,  is  interested  not  only  in  the  total  production 
but  also  in  information  regarding  the  soil -moisture  situation,  stages 
of  growth,  etc. 

Probably  we  all  a;gree  that  the  farmer's  opinion  of  crop 
prosi:)ects  expressed  as  a  condition  has  generally  been  a  reasonably 
efficient  basis  for  making  a  forecast  of  yield,  especially  late  in 
the  season.    We  also  know  that  the  condition  fig^^ire  has  occasionally 
failed  to  give  a  good  indication  of  yield.    Per  certain  specialized 
crops  the  reported  condition  has  actually  been  inversely  correlated 
with  yield  —  potatoes  in  Maine,  wheat  in  Maryland.    When  these 
'situations  occur  v/e  are  at  a  complete  loss  to  know  whether  deviations 
from  the  regression  line  were  due  to  (l)  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  (2)  a  willful  misstatement  of  the  situation,  or  (3)  a 
poorly  distributed  sample.  " 
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I  car.  soe  that  tlie  forocasts  of  yields  might  he  inprovcd  hy 
developing  nei^  techniques  of  analyzing  the  condi tionf i^arc;  or  present 
methods  of  analysis  night  he  inproved  hy  including  in  the  correlation, 
as  an  independent  variatc,  such  factors  as  precipitation  and  tempera- 
ture, v;hich  nay  not  have  heon  X-'^operly  evaluated  hy  the  farmer.  But 
hecause  of  the  limitations  of  the  conditionf igure  itself,  it  vrould 
seem  highly  desirahle  that  independent  ohjective  methods .of  forecast- 
ing yield  he  thoroughly  investigated,  not  only  for  the  possihility  of 
supplementing  the  indica,tions  hased  on  the  condition,  hut  also  of 
giving  the.  Crop  Reporting  Beard  an  additional  leg  to  stand  upon  in 
the  unusual  years  v;hen  the  condition  figure  is  thought  to  he 
unreliahle. 

It  is  true  there  axe  many  ways  in  v/hich  the  Bureau  can  go  ahout 
the  task  of  gathering  data  that  vrill  afford  an  inde-pendent  ha,sis  for 
making  a  foreca,st  of  yield,  hut  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  hasic 
figures  that  afford  a  hasis  for  making  such  a  forecast.    I'hese  are 
(l)  ohservations  of  the  environment  of  the  plant,  such  as  meteoro- 
logica,l  fa.ctors  or  soil  moisture,  and  ( s)  structurdL   counts  and 
measurements  of  the  crop  itself.    The  possihilities  of  these  tv/o 
approaches  will  he  discussed  separately. 

OBSERVilDIOF  OF  TEE  PLAbTT'  S  SFVIP.OIUCHllTT 
AS  A  BASIS  lOR  P023CASTIHG  YISLBS 

Since  weather  is  sometimes  an  important  factor  in  causing  a 
ye ajr-t 0-year  change  in  yield,  it  is  thought  tha.t  if  we  knew  accurately 
the  effect  of  v/eather,  the  prohlem.  of  forecasting  yield  v/ould  he  solved. 
This  is  not  entirely  tr^Jie,  of  course,  hecause  there  are  m.any  other 
fa^ctors  contricuting  to  year-to-year  change  in  yield,  such  as  m-ethod 
of  c^iltiva.tion,  vajrieties,  v.se  of  manure,  ajnount  of  weeds,  diseases, 
etc,     These  factors  m.ight  he,  in  part,  constant  from  year  to  year  and 
'  night,  in  part,  average  out  over  all  the  fields  of  a  state.  Through 
suhsidies  the  farmers  are  increasing  the  practice  of  terracing  on 
sloping  and  eroded  fields.    Farmers  are  constatntly  changing  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  soil,  schemes  of  rotations,  a.nd  varieties 
grov7n«     In  fact,  to  say  there  is  no  change  in  these  factors  from  year 
to  year  wccild,  in  o.  sense, he  saying  that  all  the  scientific  v/ork  in 
agronomy  and  related  sciences,  as  well  as  changes  in  economic  factors, 
are  not  having  an  effect,  or  at  least  no  more  tham  a  slow  effect,  upon 
agriculture.    But  can  anyone  clair.  that  the  large  shift  to  hyhrid  corn 
during  the  la.st  tv;o  years  v^as  a  slow  and  insignificant  change? 

If  research  should  disclose  the  fact  tha.t  variations  in  v/eather 
are  the  largest  contrihuting  cause  of  variations  in  yield,  there  woiHd 
yet  remain  the  practical  prohleri  of  ohtaining  an  a^dequate  description 
of  the  crop  weather,    Wo  should  lay  plans  for  determining  v;hat  weather 
m.easurements  can  hest  he  used  in  connection  with  yield  forecasts  and 
how  many  ohservations  of  a  given  phenomenon  are  needed  over  a  producing 
area. 


CROP  measuehmsitts  as  a  basis 

FOR  CROP  FOEECASTINa  , 

•It  is  prolDa^ble  that  there  are  several  measurements  that  can  "be 
made  on  a  growing  crop  which  will  he  correlated  with  final  yield  and 
consequently  will  afford  a  "basis  for  a  forecast  of  yield.    But  it  is 
not  laiovrn  which  measurements  are  most  suitahle  for  forecasting  under 
com.mercial  conditions.    This  con  he  ascertained,  only  hy  studying  the 
whole  progress  of  the  crop's  growth.      Unfortunately  very  few  data 
have  "been  gathered,  cither  on  an  experimental  or  a  commercial  "basis, 
that  will  permit  the  drawing  of  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
possihilities  of  forecasting  yields  from  crop  ohservations.    The  data 
collected  hy  the  cotton  section  and  data  collected  in  England  on 
wheat,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Crop  leather  Scheme,  suggest 
possihilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  question  that  crop  measurements  alone 
will  in  all  cases  give  the  hest  oasis  for  a  forecast  of  yield.  Even 
though  the  plant  has  integrated  the  past  envirorunental  conditions, 
numerical  expressions  of  growth,  such  as  height  and  stand,  may  not 
in  themselves  give  any  indication  of  other  existing  factors  that 
should  DO  considered  in  a  forecast.    To  illustrate,  I  would  he 
inclined  to  helieve  that  the  odds  of  having  a  high  wheat  yield  in 
Kansas  are  materially  different  if  there  is  an  80  per  cent  stand  on 
June  1  vv-i  bh  the  soil  only  40  per  cent  saturated,  than  if  the  soil  was 
80  per  cent  saturated^    There  is  a  multitude  of.  other  factors,  such 
as  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  etc-,  which  mc?y  not  he  reflected  in 
plant  counts,  and  a  predicting  formula  calculated  solely  upon  crop 
measm-'emonts  will  fail  in  predicting  the  yield  according  to  the 
importance  of  these  factors*     It  vrould  seem  to  me  that  the  crop 
measurements  should  he  suxDplenentod  hy  ohjoctive  oh  ser  vat  ions  of  at 
least  some  of  the  other  important  factors  such  as  soil  moisture, 
presence  of  pi  .ant  diseases,  etco 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  Division  can  go  ahout 
developir.^:;  more  ohjective  methods  of  forecasting  yield.    Among  these 
are  (l)  ohsorvations  made  hy  the  grovjers  and  ( s)  ohsprvations  made 
hy  personnel  who  are  trained  in  agronomy  and  the  related  sciences. 
There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  latter  approach.    Pirst,  the 
m.ethod  of  selecting  the  farms  and  units    v/ithin  the  fields  would 
not  he  restricted  to  voluntary  ohservers.     Second,  the  ohserver 
would  he  constantly  on  the  Joh  to  detect  factors  coming  into  the 
picture  that  might  not  have  heen  considered  in  a  pre~assigr.ed  set 
of  ohsermtions.    Third,  a  sampling  technique  could  he  employed 
that  also  would_  give  an  indica,tion  of  ahandonment,  v/hich  is  an, 
important  factor  to  he  considered  inforccasting  yields  hasod  on  a 
planted  acreage. 

There  \irill  prohahly  he  a  growing  demand  for  increasing  the 
accm-acy  of  the  Bureau's  estimates  and  forecasts  of  crop  yields,  and 
also  for  estimating  yields  in  more  geographic  detail.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  subsidies  on  yield  ijor  acre,  and  other  factors  coning  into 
the  agricult-ural  ijicture,  are  rendering  the  fDj*mcrs'  reported  fif^ares 
less  dependable.     It  is  therefore  essential  that  nore  objective  nethods 
of  sampling  be  develox^ed  v;hich  will  be  independent  of  the  farmers' 
statements  of  the  situation. 

The  Bureau  can  make  an  estimate  of  yields  based  upon  figures 
that  are  independent  of  the  farmers'  statements  by  obtaining  a 
saaple  of  the  standing  crop  just  before  harvest,  or  by  using  in  a 
predicting  formula  the  factors,  such  as  v;eather,  which  constitute 
the  crop's  cnvirorment*    Of  the  two  approaches,   the  lattor  method  is 
probably  less  efficient. 

There  is  app.arcntly  no  f^jndancntal  difficulty  in  obtaining  run- 
unbiased  estimate  of  yield  based  uT)on;;'Samples  of  the  standing  crop 
before  harvest,  provided  all  the  attributes  of  yield  can  be  definitely 
defined  and  thereby  permit  the  use  of  m  objective  sampling  technique. 
But  resepjTch  is  needed  to  ascertain  the  m.ost  efficient  size  and  shape 
of  snmplin.g  unit  that  should  be  used,  as  well  as  the  most  efficient 
method  of  selecting  the  fields  and  the  location  of  the  sampling  units 
within  the  fields. 

More  objective  methods  of  forecasting  the  yields  can  be  based 
upon  (l)  factors  that  constitute  the  crop's  environment  and  (2) 
observations  of  the  growing  crop©     Since  each  method  ie  probably  not 
sufficient  in  itself,  the  best  forecast  v/ill  probably  .-involve  both 
t;;^cs  of  observations.    Even  then,   the  Bureau  v;ill  have  to  bo 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  other  factors  that  may  come  into 
the  picture  and  that  may  not  ha.ve  been  considered  in  any  pro-assigned 
set  of  observations. 
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DEVELOPMEHT  AlTD  USE  OF 
LIVESTOCif  CH5.CK  DATA  IN  FIELD  OFFICES 


George  A»  Scott, 
Statistician,  California 

^     ■)(      ^      "jC     9)s     *{C  d)( 


I  shall  discuss  very  "briefly  the  use  of  certain  check  data  vrhich 
have  "been  of  value  in  our  livestock  work.    Among  the  more  common  kinds 

of  check  data  being  used  in  field  offices  may  "be  mentioned  assessments, 
assessors*  enumerations,  market  receipt  records,  B*A»I»  records,  rail- 
road forv/ardings  .and  receipts,  slaixghter  records,  and  brand  inspection 
■recordso    Many  other  series  arc  available  in  some  states,  such  as  data 
compiled  by  federal  credit  agencies,  those  resulting  from  disease 
eradication  programs,  imports  into  states  as  compiled  by  sta.te  authori- 
ties, data  made  available  through  studies  b^^  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  o,nd  others* 

Eefcre  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  virtues  or  shortcomings 
of  any  particular  set  of  records,  I  desire  first  to  emphasize  the  limita- 
tions and  hazards  in  all  such  check  dc-ata  emanating  from  sources  out  Bide 
our  ov/n  offices,    ITormally,  v/c  have  little  or  no  control  over  the 
character  of  the  original  m.aterial,  or  of  the  manner  of  compiling  it. 
Experience  v;ith  r.any  records  of  this  kind  in  sovera^l  states  has  taught 
me  to  look  with  suspicion  urpon  all  of  them,  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
agreement  with  our  own  estimates  or  ideas.    Before  we  are  in  a  position 
to  properly  appraise  the  value  of  m,aterial  obtained  from  oLitside  agencies 
we  must  take  the  time  and  patience  to  ascertain  in  detail  how  they  were 
originally  obtained,  under  what  conditions,  from  what  sort  of  records 
or  forms,  the  chances  for  error  in  putting  the  material  together,  the 
aniount  of  completeness,  -and  other  conditions  which  influence  the  charac- 
ter of  the  data  themselves. 

The  necessity  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  source  and  character 
of  such  inforr.ation  m.ay  be  illustrated  'by  citing  a  few  instances  where 
records  have  been  misleading  in  the  past.    For  example,  a  great  many 
states  make  use  of  market  recei-pt  records  of  livestock  as  a  more  or  less 
complete  m.casuro  of  livestock  disposals.    But  wc  find  in  ma.ny  causes 
there  is  much  dujolication  botv/een  markets  in  recording  receipts  of 
livestock;  there  arc  differences  in  the  practices  in  making  allocations 
as  to  state  of  origin  of  stock  v/here  f ecd-in-transit  shipm.ents  are 
involved;  and  marked  differences  exist  in  the  iDroportions  of  stock  from 
any  particular  state  v/hich  flovf  into  a  certain  group  of  markets  frori 
which  records  arc  obtained.    Unless,  then,  a  series  of  market  receipt 
records  for  a  certain  state    are  api>r,aised  in  light  of  these  possible 
discreimncies,  their  use  in  accurately  checking  estimates  of  net 
disposals  r^ay  be  seriously'  limited.    Again,  records  of  forwardings  and 
receipts  of  livestock,  as  rex^orted  by  railroads,  are  widely  used  in 
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many  of  the  Western  States  as  a  supplementary  check  upon  in  and  out- 
movement  So     These  records  have  in  the  past  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouhle,  particilarly  hecause  v/e  i-rcro  not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  data  themselves.     In  the  first  place,  many  errors 
have  "been  m.adc  in  railway  offices  in  comi^iiing  the  material  —  entries 
made  in  wrong  classesj  forwardings  listed  as  receipts,  and  confusion  in 
listing  shipments  "by  station  of  origin  in  which  feeding-in-transit 
movements  have  a  parto    Stated  destinations  of  shipments  in  some  rail- 
road records  have  heen  rendered  valueless  "because  of  diversions  and 
consolidations  of  shipments*    Again,  brand  inspection  records,  ordinarily 
accepted  as  accurate,  have  heen  found  to  he  extremely  misleading  "because 
we  did  not  laiow  enough  ahout  the  methods  followed  in  compiling  thema 

In  the  normal  course  of  utilising  puch  records,  we  are  quite 
likely  to  entirely  overlook  their  fo.ults  and  limitations,  especially 
v/hen  they  are  charted  against  other  data,'  because  they  dc  not  usually/ 
carry  q\i-alifying  strtenents  explaining  the  limitations  or  discrepancies 
in  the  macerial. 

In  sabring  these  things,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  im.prossion 
that  I  condemn  the  collection  and  use  of  material  that  originates  in 
other  agencies,  but  I  do  vrant  to  emphasize  the  absolute  necessity  of 
knowing  the  characteristics  of  such  data*    It  is  only  with  this  knowl- 
edge that  v/c  can  hope  to  make  intelligent  use  of  such  figures. 

It  might  not  bo  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  discuss  in  a  brief 
way  the  use  that  has  been  m.ade  of  this  class  of  material  in  tho  Califor- 
nia livestock  prograxi.     Only  a  small  proportion  of  total  livestock 
marketed  in  the  State  passes  through  x^'^blic  m.arkets,  and  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  complete  records  of  livestock  receipts  from  slaughter 
ost.ablishments.    Eecords  of  forwardings  and  receipts  of  livestock  by 
stations  liavc  never  been  available  for  the  State  because  one  railroad 
comijany  refused  to  supply  such  data^ 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  other  means  were  sought  to  obtain 
information  that  Vwmild  shew  the  disposals  of  livestock  from  ranches 
and  fecdlots  in  the  State*    Hecords  of  carlcts  of  cattle  and  sheep  that 
v;ere  being  shipped  into  and  ov.t  of  the  State  were  arranged  for  by  the 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Wool  G-rowers^  Association  shortly  after 
1920.    Those  records  were  not  handled  systematically  and  were  of 
limited  value  because  of  man^^  discrepancies*     Similar  records  covering 
inshipments  of  hogs  were  be.g^m  by  the  Market  Fews  Service  office  at 
San  Prancisco  about  the  same  period.    These  records  were,  of  course, 
of  considerable  value  in  throvring  light  on  the  volume  of  stock  moving, 
but  left  the  picture  incomplete.    Another  approach  was  afforded  through 
the  fact  that  the  state,  county  and  cities  were  beginning  to  make 
slaughter  insijoction  com.pulsory  over  a  large  part  of  the  State, 
Records  of  slaughter  in  the  two  metropolitan  districts  were  compiled 
by  various  agencies  for  som.e  years,  but  im.portant  sources  of  slaughter 
records  outside  these  districts  had  not  been  utilized.    After  consider- 
able personal  contact  V7crk,  we  were  able  to  bring  together  records  of 
all  inspected  slaughter  under  federal-state,  county  a-nd  city  inspection 
agencies.    Later  State  laws  governing  livestock  slaughter  were  rxade 
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noro  strin{^ont,  and  "by  workin,^  ^rith  the  State  officials  who  enforce  these 
laws  we  now  o'otain  uonthly  records  of  inspected  slaughter  from  all 
sources.    These  conoined  inspection  records  cover  nore  than  90  per  ceixt 
of  all  Cattle  and  sheei)  slaughtered,  and  nom  than  S5  per  cent  of  all 
hogs  and  calves  slaughtered  in  the  State,  including  farm  slaughter,         ■  ■ 
Through  these  neansj  we  have  substantially  conplete  and  accurate  records' 
of  total  disposals  of  neat  aninals  in  the  state.  .. 

Two  other  sets  of  records  enahlo  us  to  derive  the  nuriher  of  •■' 
California  aninals  that  are  slaughtered  monthly •    The  first  of  these 
consists  of  the  records  maintained  "by  the  Brand  Inspection  Service-  of 
the  State,  now  called  the  Livestock  Identification  Service,  which  shovr 
the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  Drought  into  the  state  for  immediate 
slaughter  monthly  by  states  of  origin*    The  other  record  referred  to  is 
the  check  obtained  by  the  state  covering  inshipments  of  sheep  and  lambs 
for  stocker  and  feeder  xjurposes.    Additional  records  for  hogs  are  not 
badly  needed  because  T)ractically  all  hogs  coming  into  the  State  are 
brought  in  for  immediate  slaughter « 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  using  this  material  from 
variou.s,  sources »  \tq  ,are  ^'oIg  to  show  the  total  number  of  animals  that 
come  into  the  state  by  states  of  origin  monthly,  classified  as  between 
animals  for  immediate  slaughter  and  stocker s  and  feeders,  as  well  as  to 
derive  the  number  of  animals  of  California  origin  slaughtered  monthly. 

The  use  01  these  records  of  shipments  into  the  State  has  not  been 
confined  to  California,  because  they  have  made  it  possible  to  furnish  to 
those  states  shipping  livestock  to  California  the  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  disposed  of  througli  California  outlets.    Xn  no  other  way 
would  these  records  of  disposals  be  available.    These  monthly  records  of 
disposition  of  stock  from  other  states  are  extremely  useful,  because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  animals  involved.  . 

I  shall  only  briefly  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  getting  these  various  records  in  shape.    At  first  the  railroads  v/ere 
careless  i"':..  reporting;  they  made  mistc-olccs  in  shovdng  sheep  and  hogs  in 
cars  insteao.  of  decks,  in  double  decks  instead  of  single  decks,  in 
giving  states  of  origin,  and  at  times  in  wholesale  omissions.  However, 
after  contacting  officials  who    m.ado  these  reports,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  anxious  to  malce  their  data  as  accurate  as  possible.  Since 
eo.ch  railroad  compa^ny  abstrs.cted  the  data  for  its  monthly  report  of 
livestock  shipments  from.  0.  different  set  of  records,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  some  dirplication  in  the  combizied  records  of  inshipments, 
offset  in  part  by  an  ini:)ortant  omi.ssion  from  another  source.  These 
discrepancies  have  been  corrected  after  considerable  consultation  with 
the  railway  officials.    Errors  also  were  frequently  fo'ond  in  records  of 
the  Brand  Inspection  Service,  and  even  in  the  records  of  inspected 
slaughter,    Considera.ble  difficulty  was  experienced  in  converting  the 
cars  cand  decks  of  stock  to  numbers  of  head.    Different  conversion 
factors  were  necessary  for  each  state,  and  variations  in  numbers  shipped 
per  car  vjore  extremely  disturbing,  since  we  had  no  satisfactory  base 
for  checking  them.    Per  this  reason,  arrangements  were  finally  made 
v/ith  the  railroads  to  obtain  records  of  livestock  enroute  to  California 
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serviced  at  six  nain  f  coding  points,  these -records  shov/ing.  "both  nmiToers 
of  cars  or  decks  and  corresponding  nuiilDers  of  head.     In  this  vray  wc  can 
conpute  the  monthly  average  per  car  or  per  deck  for  each  state  contri- 
"buting  to  the  novenont  of  stock  to  California. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  records  wc  arc  now  receiving  fron 
r^ilv;ay  conpanies  are  free  fron  mistakes,  hut  we  helieve  they  show  the 
n^hcrs  of  livestock  shipped  into  the  State  v/ith  reasonahle  accuracy 
for  all  the  important  contrihuting  states*     Some  criticism  may  also  he 
lodged  against  the  Brand  Inspection  records,  and  even  the  slaughter 
records  are  suoject  to  some  error,  hut  they  are  more  complete  as 
inspection  reo.uiremicnts  oecone  m.orc  rigid  and  inclusive* 

¥ith  these  various  data  available  covering  a  series  of  years, 
wc  have  "been  able  to  set  up  annual  balance  sheets  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  usinj-!;  v/ith  them  our  estimates  of  natural  increase  o.nd  death  losses. 
These  provide  us  with  an  indexjendont  series  of  indications  of  changes  in 
numbers  of  livestoc]-.    In  view  of  the  difficulties  viq  normally  experience 
in  obtaining  samples  that  arc  entirely  reliable  for  this  purpose,  v/e  liavo 
come  to  place  a  great  deal  of  reliance  upon  these  balance  sheet  indica- 
tions,   The  use  of  check  data,  then,  has  been  almost  invaluable  in  our 
livestock  reporting  xerogram  in  California. 

At  this  point,  I  desire  to  digress  somewhat  from,  the  D.ain  topic 
and  state  tha,t  I  believe  that  tentative  balance  sheets  form,  one  of  the 
most  useful  approaches  that  we  have  in  estimating  changes  in  numbers  of 
stock  and  in  the  total  output  from,  year  to  year.    A  seiles  of  tentative 
balance  sheets  covering  a  period  of  years  often  reveals  weaknesses  in 
our  .estimated  items  or  in  other  records,  and  generates  an  urge  for 
further  study  of  material  being  used  in  calculating  income  and  value  of 
production  estimates. 

Little  need  be  sold  about  the  possibilities  of  expansion  in  the 
use  of  check  data  in  the  field,  other  than  that  v/e  should  bo  continually 
on  the  aler'H  to  unearth  material  of  this  kind,  to  bring  it  together,  to 
api^raise  ib,-  and  make  such  use  of  it  o.s  its  value  \mrrants.    VJliile  our 
men  are  alert  to  possibilities  of  this  nature,  I  believe  there  have  been 
instances  where  we  have  been  delinqUuCnt  in  x^Tcr^orly  evaluating  check 
data,  because  we  did  not  or  could  not  take 'the  tiric  necessary  to 
thoroughly  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  fuiida-mental  characteristics 
of  the  data  being  used.    It  is  not  enough  to  discover  the  xoeculiarities 
of  this  material,  but  it  is  necessary  to  kooij  more  or  less  continually 
in  touch  v/ith  the  sources  that  make  it  available,  because  of  chejiges 
that  often  occur.    Indiscriminate  use  of  material  from  outside  sources 
is  not  only  a  waste  of  time  and  funds,  but  it  brands  the  user  as  a 
"sucker". 
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DEVSIiOB'IEI^g  MP  USE  01  LITi]S?OCK  OEECK  DATA  111  PIBLS  OmCES 

Eraiik:  S«  Einley 
Statistician,  Texas 

' .      '  ■        3(S    sjc    ajtf    sj;    >|€    5^    ^  ■■ 


In  Texas,  our  railroad  records  date  "back  to  1925 »  and  in  handling 

returns  from  approximately  1,500  railroad  stations  the  work  involved  is 
tremendous.    However,  v;e  feel  tlia.t  our  labor  is  not  in  vain,  as  these 
shipment  records '  serve  as  a  "basis  for  man^'  of  oiir  reports  on  Texas 
livestock.  • 

All  livestock  shipment  reports  are  made  from  individur.l  stations 
on  special  forms  provided  for  the  purpose.    All  station  agents  are 
supposed  to  mail  their  reports  covering  all  livestock  shipped  from  their 
station  for  the  preceding  month,  not  later  ths^n  the  10th  of  the  month 
following.    All  of  you  are  familiar  v/ith  schedule  returns,  and  kno^-/ 
that  some  of  these  agents  will  fail  to  remember  to  mail  their  reports 
on  any  specified  date*     Consequently,  it  is  necessary  for. us  to  mail  a 
"tracer"  to  each  agent  that  has  failed  to  send  in  his  report  "by  the  10th 
of  the  month.    The  number  of  "tracers"  usually  mailed  oi  the  10th  of 
each  month  v/ill  average  about  300.     This  "tra.cer"  usually  brings 
results,  but  wo  only  give  the  agent  one  xireek,  and  then  a  second  "tracer" 
is  mailed,  to  usua,l?;.y  a/bcut  30  stations.    By  the  25th  of  the  month,  an 
average  of  about  10  st.ations  are  still  delinquent.    These  few  stations- 
are  turned  over  to  the  Division  Superintendent,  who  alwiiys  gets- 
prompt  results*    Before  the  next  report  is  compiled  wo  have  received  a 
100  per  cent  return* 

These  railroad  records  are  used  in  many  ways: 

1.    ^ihey  serve  as  a  partial  check  ^n  livestock  i.)roduction 
within  the  State,  and  as  a  partial  basis  for  the 
January  1- estimates  on  numbers  of ■ livestock.  '    '    -    '  ' 

2»    They  give  monthly  records  of  marketings,  and  serve  as 
a  basis  for  estimating  marketings  for  given  periods. 

3*  'They  give  us  records  of  direct  rail  movement  of  wool 
and  mohair, 

U»    They  have  served  for  numerous  publications  on  long- 
time records  of  livestock  shipments  from  Texas. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  wool  and  mohair  produced  in 
Texas  moves  direct  by  water,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  use  quite  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  securing  chock  d.ata  for  these  two  commodities.  During 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  very  friendly  rela,tions  with  the 
officious  of  the  various  stear^shixj  lines  operating  out  of  Texas.  Each 
year,  during  January,  a  representative  from  our  office  visits  the  divi- 
sion office  of  these  steamship  lines  to  tabulate  the  wool  and  mohair 
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handlings  as  shown  "by  the  manifest l;  of  each  conpany.    Most  of  the  local 
offices  of  the  steamship  linos  have  already  compiled  the  gross  tonnage 
of  wool  and  mohair  ccmoincd  that  they  have  handled  during  the  year,  but 
to  get  a  complete  separation  betv/eon  wool  and  mohair,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  go  back  to  the  manifests.     However,  this  procedure  has  its 
distinct  advantage,  as  v/e  are  able  to  check  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
steamship  conj^anies,  as  well  as  our  own  compilations, 

^fhile  this  information  is  confidential,  we  give  each  line  a  copy 
of  the  total  handlings  of  all  cor.panies,  for  their  information,  Indi- 
vidUcal  reports  are  treated  as  other  confidential  information  secured  by 
this  office. 

Check  data  have  certain  "pitfalls"  that  must  be  watched  for.  In 
the  case  of  our  check  data  on  wool  and  mohair,  the  records  are  almost 
perfect  v/hen  there  is  no  carry-over,    V<Tien  the  carry-over  is  largo,  as 
this  year,  it  is  essential  to  get  reliable  estimates  on  v/ool  and  mohair 
■stocks.     This  year  we  must  have  fallen  into  one  cf  those  "pitfalls", 
but  v/e  believe  nov;  that  Mr,  Harlan  pulled  us  out.     If  he  didn't  he 
stepped  on  us,  and  we  will  both  have  to  be  pulled  out  next  year. 

It  riiglit  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  following  wool  j)roduction 
"check  data"  v;e  have  apparently  followed  the  change  in  niimbers  of  all 
sheep  on  "Texas  ranches,  a^  it  was  not  necessa.ry  to  revise  sheep  num.bers 
materially  following  the  1935  Census. 
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DSVELOPMBNT  OF  LIVESTOCK  CHECK  DATA  IN  IOWA 

C.  D,  Palner 
Associate  Agricultural  Statistician 

9|(    ije    «|(    t)e    !^  t}( 


Livestock  check  data  in  lov/a  consists  of  marketing  records,  assessor's 
enumerations  (iDotli  taxation  a.nd  statistical)  and  feeding  cattle  and  sheep 
import  records,  -  '      .    '  v  - 


The  only  really  adequate  check  data  on  livestock  in  Iowa  are  the 
records  of  monthly  marketings  a,t  interior  packing  plants,  concentration  ship- 
ping points,  and  terminal  ne.rkets.    For  cattle,  sheep  and  hb^s  the  marketing 
records  are  valuable  for  estime-ting  income,  and  as  a  balance  sheet  indication 
of  per  cent  change.    For  sheep  the  total  marketings  in  the  first  four  months 
in  the  year  are  the  check  of  January  1  nujiibers  of  sheep  and  la.mbs  on  feed. 
For  hogs,  the  total  marketings  from  January  to  September  are  used  as  a  check 
on  January  1  numbers,  and  crop  year  ma,rketings  are  used  as  a  check  on  the  pig 
crops. 

In  the  case  of  cattle  on  feed,  several  years  ago  Mr.  Ha-rlan  devised 
a  forraula  with  which  the  Corn  Belt  Staitisticia.ns,  at  lea.st,  are  familiar, 
for  checking  the  April  1  numbers  of  cattle  on  feed.    This  formula  was  based 
on  marketings  of  beef  steers  from  April  1  to  ITovember  1  av  Chicago.  SL;ti- 
mated  percentages  of  beef  steers  to  all  cattle  were  applied  to  marketings 
at  other  points. 

In  order,  however,  to  get  an  adequate  check  on  numbers  on  feed,  it 
would  seer,  that  some  comparable  information  is  needed  about  the  direct 
purchases  by  large  interior  packers.     This  is  true  not  only  because  their 
volume  shows  a  large  increase,  but  also  because  they  may  be  buying  a 
different  proportion  of  the  various  classes  and  grades  of  cattle.  The 
problem  of  coopera^tion,  and  maintaining  grade  classif  icavtion  compara.ble 
with  Chicago  W)Uld  be  difficult  at  interior  packing  plants.    Eowever,  if 
infonaation  on  numbers  of  cattle  marketed  by  grades  similar  to  Chicago 
was  available  for  Sioux  City  and  Oma-ha  this  combined  check  on  marketings 
vzould  probably  furnish  a  fairly  adequate  check  on  numbers  on  feed  when 
combined  with  other  indications. 

LIVESTOCK  ASSESSED 

The  continuous  record  of  numbers  of  livestock  on  Iowa  farms  assessed 
for  taxation  by  classes  runs  back  to  1848.    There  have  been  some  changes  in 
classes  assessed  but  since  1925  the  cattle,  classification  has  been  divided 
into  all  cows,  all  heifers,  all  bulls,  steers  two  yea.rs  plus,  steers  one  to 
two  years,  and  cattle  in  feeding.     The  cattle  on  feed  January  lT?fcen  assessed 
as  such,  carry  a,  slightly  higher  rate  than  those  assessed  as  steers.  Crop 
Estimates  definitions  for  ca.ttle  on  feed  January  1  would  include  about 
twice  as  many  as  the  number  assessed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  changes  different  from  other  indi- 
cations, by  conference  with  the  State  Board  of  Assessment  and  Review,  but 
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they  know  little  al:out  the  figures  excejjt  to  take  the  totals  as  reported  "by 
the  County  Auditors,     If  county  estiLiates  are  necessary  for  a  period  of 
years  these  county  totals  of  Assessments    shoul.d  "be  very  useful  for  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  and  perhaps  sheep. 

In  addition  to  the  taxation  fig-ures  on  livestock,  the  Assessors 
have  enumerated  spring  sows  (farrowing  "between  Decenher  1  and  June  l) 
since  1919.    For  January  1,  1935,  this  total  was  1,000  less  than  the 
federa-1  Census  and,  ^f  course,  also  contains  an  element  of  intentions  "but 
are  apparently  aljout  complete. 

Since  January  1,  1936,  the  Assessors  have  enumerated  all  horses, 
all  mules,  all  cattle,  all  sheep,  and  all  hogs  on' farms  with  the  statistical 
enumeration  of  crops »     Incompleteness  hy  classes  varies  a  great  deal;  horses 
"being  ahout  8^  less  than  the  Beard  total,  mules  20fo  less,  cattle  10^  less, 
sheep  35^  and  hogs  ahout  2dfo  incomplete.     In  addition  to  the  taxation  l^ias 
there  is  some  incompleteness  due  to  time  of  enumeration, 

INSHIPI.1ENTS 

The  need  for  economy  accompanied  "by  an  increase  in  the  truck  mo7e~ 
ment  made  railroad  records  less  indicative  of  the  total  livestock  movement 
than  in  the  early  1920^  s,     This  report  wa.s  abandoned  for  Iowa  in  1929, 
Lack  of  rail  loading  records  is  no  particular  loss  in  Iowa  "because  of  the 
rather  complete  check  of  marketings  from  sla^ughterers ,  concentration  point 
"buyers  and  termina.1  markets, 

I'or  many  years,  the  Iowa  State  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  has  kept 
records  of  livestock  entering  the  state  "under  quarantine'*  or  "sxDecial 
perrdt''.    Prior  to  the  calendar  year  1934  these  records  were  so  incomplete 
that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  monthly  totals  to  indicate 
either  the  direct  or  total  in~movem.ents.    Since  January  1934    these  records 
while  still  incomplete  are  "believed  to  >c  worth  while  indications  of  the 
in~movements  of  feeder  sheep  and  lam"bs  and  cattle.     The  amount  of  incom- 
pleteness in  '^he  State  pemit  records  is  not  ^^ov/n  "but  is  pro"ba"bly  around 
20  per  cent. 

Another  approach  the  past  fall  was  to  o"btain  records  from  large 
importers  of  feeding  lam"bs.     Considera'ble  personal  contact  is  necessary  to 
o"bta..in  these  recordSo    Sone  contacts  have  "been  made  with  sales  "barns  of 
which  there  are  about  250  in  the  state.    There  is  a  tendency  for  these 
outfits  to  sca,lp  off  the  markets  and  have  few  direct  imports.  They 
geners.lly  keep  rather  poor  records. 

Our  studies  of  "both  the  Assessor's  taxation  figures  and  the  State 
Veterinary  records  indicate  that  it  is  very  importa.nt  to  contact  those 
responsible  for  comxDilation  of  the  records  and  scrutinize  the  data,  rigidJy 
when  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  information  is  by  agencies  outside 
our  own  organization. 
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B«  Uo  ICieiiholz, 
Statisticio..:a,  North  D.alrota 

*    *  4;    i|«    *  * 


In  North  Dakota  the  nost  valuf',l:lo  check  data  are  (l)  the  assess- 
or's emmerations,  and  (2)  the  croT)  check.    Our  state  assessors  collect 
•the  current  planted  acrca^^es  and  the  historic  harvested  acreages  of 
crops.    Production  data  are  also  ootained  for  wheat,  rye  and  flax. 
The  current  data  necessarily  contain  some  element  of  intentions,  at, 
least  for  the  early  seeded  crops.    The  en-uneration  has  been  ahout  SO 
per  cent  corpletcc    We  adjust  the  data  for  each  county  "by  the  rela- 
tionshir)  that  existed  oetv/een  the  assessors  and  Census  enumerations  for 
all  farns  and  total  land  in  larns  for  the  nost  recent  Census  year,  Wq 
liave  cone  to  feel  th^^t  this  t;'pe  of  check  is  alnost  indispensa,"ble. 

The  idea  of  using  a  crop  distrihution  check  originated  in  1915» 
My  infornation  leads  ne  to  give  Mr,  Kirk  the  credit  for  developing 
and  using  this  check,  at  least  insofar  as  it  applies  to  cash  gra,inc 

The  use  of  this  check  in  recent  years  up  in  North  Dalcota  has  "been 
conplicated  "by  the  long-continued  drought  and  the  abnornal  conditions 
which  have ' developed  as  a  result.     Since  the  chock  is  nade  up  of  data 
relating  to  shipnents  to  market,  anount  of  seed  used  for  the  succeeding 
year,  ?ariount  fed  to  livestock,  aiiount  used  in  the  hone,  stocks  on  hand 
in  mills  and  elevators,  and  on  farms  as  of  July  first  of  the  current 
year  less  stocks  on  hand  a  year  ago,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  results 
of  the  check  itself  arc  not  a  100  per  cent  indication  of  what  the  final 
production  ':as.     In  the  x^ast  few  years  nan;^-^  of  our  farmers  have  "been 
short  of  seed  grain.     Considerable  amounts  have  been  shipi^ed  in  fron 
surrounding  states,  or  thought  to  have  been,    We  have  had  no  satisfac- 
tory way  of  knowing  just  what  proportion  of  the  seed  supply  was  met  by 
the  local  crop  and  how  much  Was  shipped  in,     "Fed  to  livestock"  is 
another  item  which  has  caused  trouble  in  some  of  the  recent  rust  and 
drought  years,    l-fnile  an  inquiry  is  made  in  March  and  again  in  July 
concerning  the  amount  of  wheat  fed  as  a  percent  of  the  total  crop,  our 
estimate  mny  still  be  far  enough  off  to  maJre  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  indicated  total  net  crop.    Estimates  of  "stocks  of  grain  on 
farms"  are  also  based  on  sample  data  and,  of  course,  ,are  subject  to  a 
certain  degree  of  error.    The  "stocks  in  mills  and  elevators"  item  is 
based  on  reports  received  from  the  State  Hailroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion,   All  elevators  are  req;.iired  by  law  to  jiake  rej^orts  monthly  to 
this  stjite  agency.    We  believe  that  this  item  of  the  check  Is  very  ■ 
accurate. 

The  estimated  amount  of  v/heat  used  on  the  farm  as  flour  is 
ba.sed  on  reports  received  from  local  mills  as  to  the  amount  of  grain 
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received  direct  from  farmers  to  "be  groiind  as  flour.    Most  of  the  active 
mills  mal-ce  these  reports  —  probabl;^.'  30  or  3!3        all  —  a,nd  we  think  we 
can  make  a  fairljr  accurate  allov/anco  for  the  mills  v;hich  fail  to  report. 
In  any  event,  since  the  amov-nt  of  v;heat  used  in  this  way  is  relatively 
small,  the  error  v;ould  not  "bo  of  much  significance. 

Even  in  what  v:e  choose  to  call  normal  years  up  in  North  Dakota, 
the  estimates  on  seed  used  proha'bly  involve  some  error.    We  estimate 
that  hushel  and  a  quarter  of  seed  on  the  average  is  used  per  acre. 
This  figure  is  applied  to  the  preliminary  acreage  estimate  for  t.he  fol- 
lov/ing  year  to  arrive  at  the  q_uantity  used  for  seed.     Ordinarily  this 
estimate  should  "be  fairly  good.    As  pointed  out  previously,  however, 
the  estimates  during  recent  yea.rs  may  have  contained  a  greater  error 
than  usual  "because  an  uiiknov.Ti  quajitity  of  seed  was  imported. 

V/ith  regard  to  the  form  in  i-zhich  the  railroad  shipment  data 
come  to  us,  we  have  five  railroads  operating  in  the  state  —  the  Great 
Northern,  Horthern  Pacific,  Soo,  Milwa^okee  and  Nor thv/e stern,  Som.e 
report  shipments  in  tons,  sono  in  "bushels  and  one  in  cars.    ¥e  "believe 
the  figures  suumitted  are  very  accurate.    We  have  made  no  effort,  how- 
ever, to  allow  for  cross-state  movement,  assuming  that  this  tends  to 
"balance  out.    There  prolDa'bly  is  some  duplication  in  the  shipment  records 
also,  a  few  of  the  short  oranch  lines  transferring  cs.rs  to  other  roads 
where  necessarj^.    Plov/ever,  we  assume  there  is  very  little  of  such  dupli- 
cation, since  the  four  roads  handling  the  "bulk  of  the  shipments  all 
terminate  at  o"'cir  principal  markets. 

I  have  made  a  calculation  v/hich  might  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
possible  error  in  the  crop  check.     This  is  v/holly  the  res'ult  of  ny  own 
opinions  and  knowledge  of  the  data  involved.     I  have  taJ^cn  the  I92U 
wheat  crop  as  an  exauple.    The  192^  crop  check  data  are  given  "below; 

All  Spring  Wheat 
( in  thousand  bushels ) 


Railroad  Shipments  120,171 

Mill  and  L^jvator  Stocks  July  1st  Current  Year  Tf^'i!? 

Stocks  on  Parms  July  1st  Current  Year  5,309 

Mill  Receipts  2,600 

Required  for  Seed  11«505 

Fed  to  Livestock  2,002 

TOTAL  1^4-9,262 

Stocks  in  Elevators  July  1st  Previous  Year  5>559 

Stocks  on  Parms  July  1st  Previous  Year  1>7S5 

Canadian  Wheat  5.Q0Q 

TOTAL  12,3UU 

Net  Crop  136,91s 

Pinal  Estimate  132,715 

Census  Production  123,010 
Revised  1932                                                                      Same  as  finals 

June  1936  Revisions  132,715 
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The  first  itcn  involving  an  estimate  is  "fam  stocks  of  grain". 
For  the  sake  of  argnnicnt,  wo  night  assime  that  this  cstinate  contains  a 
20  per  cent  overstatement  which  would  amount  to  1,062,000  "bushels, 
"Mill  receipts"  should  not  "bo  off  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  260,000 
"bushels,     "Hoquired  for  seed",  posr.i"bly  S  per  cent,  or  920,000  "bushels; 
"fed  to  livestock",  20  per  cent,  or  400,000^  "bushels,  naJcing  a  total  of 
2,6^2,000  "bushels  if  all  the  error  was  in  the  sane  direction,  which  is 
not  at  all  probalDlo,    This  total  represents  only  1,6  per  cent  of  the 
net  crop  indication  for  that  year,  certainly  not  a  serious  error.  Of 
course,  in  years  of  short  crops,  such  as  193^  ^'^'^^  193^»  a  large  cumula- 
tive error  would  constitute  a  ra,ther  la,rge  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
crop  production,  but  the  x33:o"bahilities  are  pretty  much  aga,inst  any 
likelihood  that  the  errors  are  all  in  one  direction. 

We  feel  that  the  crop  check  has  kejjt  our  cash  crop  estimates 
pretty  well  in  line  with  the  facts,  and  wc  v/ouldn't  care  to  dispense 
with  its  use  unless  thore  was  some  other  equally  good  method  to  use  as 
a  substitute. 
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THE  USE  OE  CROP  CHECK  DATA  IL"  GEAIN  ESTIMATES 


Jay  Q-«.  Dianond, 
Statistician,  Montana 

:jc    :)t         :^    4c  9): 


The  most  important  data  on  v/hich  ahnnal  revisions  of  v/heat 
acreage  and  production  are  "based  is  that  afforded  by  the  crop  check  of 
wheat  production  derived  from  an  analysis  of  railroad  shipments, 
elevator  receipts 5  mill  and  elevators,  carryover,  and  certain  other 
estimated  disposition  items  including  amounts  used  for  seed  and  feed, 
farm  carryover,  and  deliveries  to  mill-door,  and  wheat  exchanged  for 
flour. 

The  total  net  amount  of  wheat  thus  accounted  for  as  representing 
the  production  in  any  one  season  is  a  direct  check  ag.ainst  the  Board 
production  estimate  for  that  year.    Ifnen  divided  by  the  Board  harvested 
yield  per  acre  the  data  gives  a  further  check  against  the  Board  esti- 
mate of  harvested  acreage. 

In  sta,tes  v;here  both  winter  and  spring  v/heat  are  grov;n,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  breakdown  in  the  crop  check  data  as  between 
these  two  kinds  for  a  closer  chock  on  the  acreage  and  production  esti- 
mates.   With  such  a  thought  in  mind,  the  grain  division  of  the  Montpjia 
DGT)artment  of  Agriculture,  as  early  as  when  Mr.  Beier  was  State 
Statistician,  required  mills  and  elevators  reporting  annu^ally  their 
receipts  of  \vheat  for  the  crop  year  to  brecJk  dovm  these  receipts  into 
vdntor,  durmi,  and  other  spring  wheat.    However,  the  larger  line  compa- 
nies were  "onable  to  make  such  a  segregation  with  the  result  that  the 
amount  reported  unclassified  or  as  "all  wlieat"  was  so  large  a  part  of 
the  total  receipts  as  to  weaken  the  va,lue  of  the  data  for  a  breakdown 
comparison  vdth  Board  estimates. 

Ec-over,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  production  and  harvested 
acreage  of  all  wheat  the  crop  check  hap.  worked  out  very  satisfactorily, 
and  vdth  the  single  exception  of  193^  ^^-S-s  been  quite  comparable  with 
thc  x)2.'oduction  as  rexoorted  in  census  years. 

It  might  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  discuss  briefly  the  actual 
and  estimated  items  that  go  into  the'  v/heat  crop  check.    Among  the 
known  quantities  we  have  the  follov/ing: 

(a)  Railroad  Loadings: 

The  Monto,na  Eailroad  Commission  requires  monthly?*  loading  reports 
of  all  carriers  for  all  comxiodities,  from,  which  we  compile  our  crop  year 
total  for  all  roads.     In  case  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  at  Helena  gives  us  his  o\m  tabulation  of  both  cars 
and  bushels.    Other  railroad  division  freight  and  passenger  agents 
estimate  for  us  the  average  loadings  per  car  for  their  lines,  from 
v/hich  we  derive  a  figure  to  apply  to  total  carloadings.  . 


(Td)  Elevator  Eeceir;ts: 

The  G-rain  Division  of  the  State  Departncnt  of  Agriciolture  requires 
mills  and  elevators  to  report  annually  the  total  amount  of  ifheat  Thought 
or  handled  through,  classified  a,s  to  kind.     In  some  seasons  there  is 
a  small  amount  of  incompleteness  in  this  data  duo  to  failure  to  report, 
vrhich  can  be  estimated  from,  the  capacitv  of  the  total  number  of  houses 
licensed  each  year  in  relation  to  the  number  reporting  receipts. 

(c)  Elevator  Stocks: 

Montana  mills  and  elevators  are  also  required  to  report  the  amount 
of  wheat  in  storage  and  in  transit  on  the  first  of  each  m.onth.  Like 
total  receipts  this  item  in  some  years  is  subject  to  a  small  error  for 
failure  to  report, 

(d)  Imports: 

In  193^  vrhen  Montana's  v/heat  production  did  not  afford  a  sni'fi- 
cient  sujpx^ly  of  wheat  for  local  milling  needs,  there  were  considerable 
imports  from  Canada  and  from  other  states.    For  that  year  certain  rail- 
roads furnished  the  station  receipts  of  wheat  at  milling  centers  that 
came  in  from  outside  sources.    We  also  obtained  frota  the  customs  service 
the  imports  from  Canada  and  two  of  the  largest  mills  gave  us,  confiden- 
tially, the  exact  accounts  and  origin  and  disposition  of  their  imports. 
Ordinarily  the  amount  of  wheat  shipped  into  Montana  from  other  states 
is  negliegible.    Ho\revor,  in  case  of  Ca.nada  in  past  years  it  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  both  wheat  smuggled  into  Montana  from  Canada  and  at 
times  for  wheat  smuggled  from  Montana  into  Canada.     This  item  in  recent 
ye>ars  has  alr.ost  disappeared  from  our  crop  check,  due  to  the  operations 
of  the  Border  Patrol  of  the  Customs  Service© 

(e)  Wheat  Exchanged  for  El our: 

At  one  time,  under  a  lav/  rcf-ciilating  the  amount  of  flour  that  can 
be  exchanged  for  wheat  by  local  mills,  the  State  collected  annually  the 
statistics  for  wheat  exchanged  for  flour.    During  the  period  for  v/hich 
this  data  v/as  available  the  annual  figures  showed  little  variation  from 
the  round  total  of  half  a  million  bushels.    The  item  is  now  estimated  at 
somewhat  b.  low  that  figure*, 

■ESTIMATED  DISPOSITION  ITEMS  OF  WHEAT  CHECK 
The  estimated  items  in  the  wheat  check  are  as  follov7s: 

(f)  Amounts  of  "Ifheat  Used  for  Seed: 

This  item  is  usually  based  on  acreage  seeded  times  1.0  bushel. 
In  Case  of  v/inter  wheat,  the  seeding  rate  is  of  coiirse  higher  than  this 
figure  but  in  case  of  spring  v;hea.t  in  the  dryland  areas,  rates  as  low 
as  ^0  pounds  per  acre  are  common.     Surveys  of  seeding  rates  have  repeat- 
edly supported  the  figure  of  1.0  bushel  as  aji  average.    More  im.portant 
than  the  rate  per  acre  is  the  question  of  how  much  wheat  farmers  buy  as 
seed  from  elevators.      In  years  of  normal,  or  had  we  better  say  average 
crop  conditions,  the  large  bulk  of  our  farm.ers  retain  their  own  seed. 
Under  these  conditions  ordinarily  it  is  not  necessary  to  allow  for  seed 
bought  from,  elevators.    However,  in  1937 »  i^i  view  of  the  large  importa- 
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tions  of  v/lieat  and  the  known  fact  that  mariy  farmers  by  successive  years 
©f  droiiglt  v/ere  without  seed  wheat,  we  found  that  we  could  not  reconcile 
the  crop  check  data  "based  on  elevator  receipts  with  that  "based  on  rail- 
road receipts  unless  we  assumed  that  farmers  had  "bought  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  their  seed  requirements  from  elevators.    On  Lecem"ber  1,  v;e 
added  a  question  to  our  regular  crop  schedule  asking  what  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  used  for  seed  in  your  locality  for  1937  crops  was  purchased 
from  elevators?    District  percentages  in  the  drought  areas  ranging  from 
53  "to  SO  per  cent  confirmed  om-  crop  check  allowance,  although  the 
survey  indication  for  the  State  at  53  pe^  cent  was  o'bviously  too  large, 

(g)  ^vheat  Pod  to  Livestock: 

Hhis  item  was  formerly  "based  on  crop  reporters'  reports  for  their 
locality  which  inquiry  v/as  carried  on  our  Karch  schedule.     This  year  it 
was  moved  up  to  the  Fe'bruary  schedule  and  asked  on  the  "basis  of  wheat 
fed  on  the  reporter's  farm.    The  latter  "basis  this  year  resulted  in  a 
considera."bly  Icv/er  percentage  figure  compared  with  March  a  year  earlier 
confirming  our  suspicion  that  the  older  form  of  inquiry  tended  to  over- 
state v/heat  fed  to  livestock. 

(h)  Farm  Carryover  of  IVheat: 

Since  this  inq\iiry  was  placed  on  actual  farm  reports  several 
years  age,  v:e  "believe  we  are  getting  good  estimates  of  farm  stocks* 

(i)  Mill  Door  Receipts: 

This  item  does  not  enter  into  railroad  shipments  and  has  been 
allowed  for  in  our  crop  check  for  many  years.     Ifnile  an  estimated  quan- 
tity, it  has  considera'ble  stability  from  year  to  year  and  is  used  tc 
reconcile  the  elevator  crop  check  with  that  "based  on  railroad  receipts* 

(j)  Ifneat  Exchanged  for  Flour; 

This  item,  now  an  estimated  quantity,  was  discussed  as  item  (e). 

^Vhilc  the  v:heat  crop  check  data  converted  to  acres  lends  itself 
readily  as  a  check  against  "board  estimates  of  a"b solute  acres,  like  all 
crop  check  data,  it  should  he  ajialyzed  as  a  percentage  change  from,  the 
preceding  year.     In  this  way  it  can  "be  readily  compared  with  other 
acreage  indications.     The  data  may  also  he  plotted  either  as  actu^ 
acres  or  percentages  along  v/ith  other  acreage  indications  for  chart 
studies  of  acreage  changes. 

Although  considera'ble  reliance  can  usually  he  placed  on  the  crop 
check  itself,  any  radical  difference  with  the  other  indications  shouJ-d 
"be  examined  closely  hefore  the  crop  check  is  used  as  the  oasis  of 
revision. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  discussion,  had  the  crop  check  data 
heen  literally  interpreted  in  case  of  the  193^  crop  and  without  correc- 
tion for  wheat  imports,  hoth  the  railroad  loadings  and  the  elevator 
receipts  as  reported  vjoiud  have  "been  grossly  misleading,  since  hoth 
included  v/heat  originating  outside  Montana  and  in  case  of  the  railroad 
loadings,  investigations  showed  that  considerahle  am.ounts  were  re- 
exported. 
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A  new  factor  in  the  crox^  check,  developed  during  recent  years,  ±jb 
the  truck  movement  of  wheat.    During  the  1936^37  season  we  found  actual 
truckings  of  65,739  "bushels.    In  addition  we  located  some  Idaho  iirheat 
that  "because  of  Montana  protein  prenitims  came  from  ea,stern  Idaho  into 
West  Tellowstono  (Montana)  and  thence  into  Bozeman. 

The  crop  check  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  statistician,  but  like 
all  indications  it  must  be  related  to  and  studied  with  other  data.  Like 
other  indications,  furthermore,  after  years  of  reliability  and  depend- 
ence' it  may  suddenly  take  a  wide  departure  from  the  other  data.     Such  a 
case  occurred  in  Montana  in  193^  when  the  crop  check  overran  the  census 
production  by  more  than  GjOOOjOCO  bushelso    While  we  did  not  take  the 
crop  check  at.  face  value  that  year,  I  feel  that  in  view  of  our  experi- 
ence last  year  a  more  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  reason  for  tho^' 
difference  might  have  brought  about  a  closer  reconciliation  between  the 
two  sot.s  of  data* 

CONCLUSICH 

The  general  public,  using  our  estimates,'  dislikes  our  annual 
revisions  and  it  is  difficult  to  eijrplain  satisfactorily  the  theory 
behind  annual  revisions  which  seek  to  prevent  cumulative  error  of 
estimate.    One  of  the  criticisms  expressed  to  me  by  a  well-informed 
user  of  om"  da,ta  is  that,  "if  on  review  of  the  indications  a  year 
later,  we  c>an  got  a  better  figure,  what  was  the  matter  v/ith  our  inter- 
pretations of  a  year  earlierV"    My  reply  Has  always  been  that  new  data 
has  since  become  available  and  esx^ocially  crop  check  data.    This  answer 
seems  to  be  satisfactory* 

There  are  many  crops  besides  wheat  for  which  crop  check  data  is  . 
available  and  there  are  probably  crops  in  many  states  for  which  new 
check  material  could  be  developed.    My  thought  on  this  matter  is  that 
crop  check  da.ta  should  be  developed  wiiercver  possible  and  that  more 
disposition  data  and  utilization  data  (which  v/e  might  term,  sample  crop 
check  dat-.)  should  be  developed  and  considered  along  vdth  our  other 
ma,terial  used  in  crop  revisions.    The  now  farm  incor.e  estir.atcs  will 
require  more  adequate  sarapling  of  disposition  and  utilization  of 
crops.    Besides  improving  the  basis  for  farm  income  estimates,  the 
cadditional  disposition  data,  or  sa::iple  crop  check,  has  a  very  definite 
place  in  regular  crop  estiD.ates  work» 
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DISPOSITION  RECGBDS 
USED  AS  A  GHECK  0?  THE  KAMS/iS  V/HEAT  CROP 


K*  L«  Collins, 
Statistician,  Kansas 

;4c    4c    4e    3ie    :^  9|( 

The  v;ork  of  asseublin.g  wheat  disiposition  records  for  Kansas  was 

started  in  1932»     It  was  recognized  years  ago  that  Pederal  Census  and 
Assessors  Enmerations  of  wheat  acreage  in  Western  Ka.nsas  and  particu- 
larly the  southwest  v;ero  inconplete.    This  has  always  been  true  heco-use 
extensive  acreages  in  tliat  part  of  Kansas  are  handled  "by  absentee 
operators  who  are  in  the  county  only  for  brief  periods  at  seeding  and 
harvesting  time  and  are  not  to  be  found  when  the  enumerations  of  acreage 
are  tal^en.     In  I933  Mr.  P.  K,  Hoed,  then  Kansas  Statistician,  conpleted 
the  v;heat  disposition  records  for  the  five  crop  years,  I92S  to  1932. 
These  data  were  of  material  value  in  revising  our  state  estimates  and 
in  nalcing  revisions  of  county  wheat  acreage  ajid  production  estimates 
for  use  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.    The  disposition 
records  have  been  assembled  each  year  and  at  present  are  quite  complete 
for  the  nine  crop  years,  I92S  to  193^.    The  disposition  study  includes 
only  the  western  two-thirds  of  Kansas.    The  eastern  one-third  of  the 
State  has  x^roduced  an  average  of  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  Staters 
total  wheat  crop.     In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  record  of 
disposition  in  eastern  co^anties  and  for  comparative  purposes  v/e  have 
added  the  production  estimates  for  Districts  3*  ^1         9  "to  the  total  as 
shomi  for  disposition  records  for  the  balance  of  the  State,  and  have 
secured  a  total  disposition  figure  for  the  entire  State.    The. items 
entering  into  the  disposition  study  arc: 

1»    Eailroad  Records: 

The  record  of  forwardings  of  wheat  from  all  Kansas  stations 
have  been  completed  for  the  nine  crop  years  from  June  1,  I92S  to  June  1, 
1937»    ^i^-e  record  of  cars  of  v.-heat  forwarded  from  Salina,  Hutchinson  and 
Wichita  are  excluded  from  our  rail  total.    These  rare  large  milling  cen- 
ters and  the  whea.t  for^'/ardod  from  these  points  is  considered  as  re- 
shipments.    We  have  never  assem.bled  a  record  of  wheat  received,  as  the 
S?.nta,  Pe  system  com.bines  wheat  received  \vith  other  grains  under  the 
general  heading  "a.ll  grain"  received.    There  is  need  for  a  record  of 
wheo.t  received  by  rail,  particularly  in  years  of  low  production  v/hen 
wheat  may  be  imxDorted  from  other  states  for  seed  or  milling  purposes. 
As  already  indicated,  hov;ever,  records  of  wheat  received  by  rail  at 
mills  and  re-shipped  are  available  so  those  points  which  comprise  most 
of  the  receipts  are  talien  care  of.     In  addition,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  im-ported  seed  wheat  moves  in  by  tmck  and  this  would  not  be  included 
in  the  railroad  records. 

2.    Mill  Door  Receipts: 

All  mills  operating  in  K<?.nsas  have  been  solicited  by  sched^jle 
or  personal  visit  for  information  relative  to  mill  door  receipts  and  re- 
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shipnentso    The  records  nov;  are  conploto  for  the  nine  crop  years 
to  193^  ^or  the  western  two-thirds  of  the  State,    Ee- shipments  at 
Wichita,  Hutchinson  and  Salina  are  excluded  as  these  are  large  milling 
centers  and  the  cars  of  wheat  fcrv7arded  fron  these  points  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  railroad  records. 

3o    Adjust nont  for  Parn  Carry-over: 

Q,uantitative  estinates  of  July  1  farm  stocks  have  "been  pre- 
pared fron  survey  data  and  have  "been  used  to  adjust  wheat  disposition 
for  change  in  carry-over. 

Adjustment  for  Mill  and  Elevator  Stocks: 

The  July  1  Board  estim.ates  have  oeen  used.    Since  these  hold- 
ings are  largely  in  the  v/estern  two-thirds  of  the  State  the  percentage 
of  the  State's  total  wheat  crop  produced  in  that  portion  of  the  State 
has  "been  applied  to  the  State  stocks  figure  in  adjusting  disposition 
records  for  this  item. 

5©    'vVlieat  Used  for  Seed,  and  Pod  to  Livestock: 

The  amount  of  wheat  used  for  feed  and  seed  has  been  estimated 
hy  districts  based  upon  inforr.ation  o"btained  from  the  general  schedule. 

6.     Indicated  Total  Production: 

The  indica.ted  wheat  production  for  the  western  two- thirds  of 
Kansas  is  therefore  secured  oy  adding  tof'ether  the  wheat  f or^j\rarded, 
that  used  for  seed,  for  feed,  mill  door  receipts,    also  farm  and  mill 
and  elevator  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Fron  this  is  suhtra,cted  the 
rc-shipments  of  wheat  from  mills  and  the  farm  carry-over  and  mill  and 
elevator  stocks  a,t  the  hegirming  of  the  year. 

The  Eesults  Secured: 

The  disposition  records  range  from  101. S  to  113»'-i-  per  cent 
of  the  production  estimates  now  carried  for  the  v/estern  two-thirds  of 
Kansas.    The  highest  percentage  is  in  1935 »  ^"^-^  yearwith  the  smallest 
production  estimate  of  the  nine  years  included  in  the  series^  The 
average  d:  sposition  a,s  per  cent  of  production  has  been  lO^oS  per  cent. 
There  are  a  numlaer  of  problems  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  type 
of  check  data  that  have  not  been  solved.    We  have  the  prohlcm  of 
movement  across  state  lines  withvrhich  very  little  ha.s  "been  done.  For 
example,  there  are  a  nur-iher  of  rather  important  Kansas  market  points 
near  the  Oklaiioma  line  v/here  a  considerable  volujne  of  Oklahoma  wheat 
is  received  that  is  not  offset  oy  Kansas  v/heat  marketed  at  Oklahoma 
points.     In  addition,  there  is  wheat  moving  direct  from  farms  to 
mills  and  terminal  elevators  in  Wichita,  Hutchinson  and  Salina  that 
received  no  credit  if  it  is  shipped  to  other  points.    Practically  all 
of  this  wheat,  however,  is  rdlled  locally  and  enters  into  the  records 
of  mill  door  receipts. 

Although  the  check  data  assemhled  for  wheat  has  not  "been  a 
precise  indica,tion  of  Kansas  production,  it  has  been  of  very  definite 
value  in  truing  up  our  acreage  and  production  estimates,  p)articul£trly 
in  southwestern  counties  v;here  Census  and  Assessors*  data  are 
ohviously  incoD-plete. 
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D-^TOOPyLEIT?  OF  CHECK  D.A.TA 
9L  HMI  PRODUCTIOIT  U  ICT  MEXICO 

?red  Daniels 
Statistician,  New  Mexico 

****** 


'  Uniortimately  we  do  not  have  an  assessor's  census  onwhich  to 
base  our  revisions.    Hsilroad  shipment  records  of  crops  have  furnished 
varying  data  a,s  to  a  check  on  estimates  of  production.    Of  our  largest 
crops,  wheat  is  the  only  one  for  v;hich  shi-o-ping  records  have  been  of 
any  assistance  as  a  check  on  estimates.     In  the  case  of  wheat,  the 
amount  shipped  hy  rail  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
the  amount  hauled  by  trucks,  amount  fed  to  livestock,  and  the  change 
in  rates  for  hauling  wheat  by  rail.     For  broomcorn,  railroad  shipping 
data  is  an  excellent  check  on  production  because  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  crop  is  hp.uled  interstate  by  trucks.    The  amount  hauled  by 
trucks  can  usually  be  estimated  closely  by  broomcorn  v;arehouses. 

Two  seasons  ago  a  study  v/as  made  of  the  bean  growing  in  the 
state  in  the  hoioo  that  some  information  might  be  found  that  would 
assist  in  im.proving  our  estimates  on  this  crop.    Beans  are  grown 
widely  over  the  sta.te  and  possibly  the  per  capita  con^^^jixiption  is 
higher  tha.n  in  most  states  because  of  the  large  Mexicrn  popu-lation. 

Railroad,  records  of  the  m-ovement  of  beans  have  never  been  an 
a,cGurate  check  on  the  production.    The  percentage  of  the  crop  moved  by 
rail  in  any  one  crop  year  varies  because  of  (l)  clianges  in  rail  rates; 
(2)  the  aD.ount  moved  by  trucks;  and  (3)  the  holdover  at  the  end  of  the 
season,    The  amount  moved  by  truck  varies  according  to  the  competition 
offered  by  railroads.    The  holdover  of  beans  at  the  end  of  any  one 
crop  year  v.ai'ies  greatly.     In  most  cases,  farmers  are  financially 
unable  to  hold  a  large  amount  from  one  year  to  another,  causing  the 
greater  part  of  the  holdover  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  bean  buj/ers. 

From  my  Qv;n  judgm.ent,  for  this  survey  the  state  was  divided 
into:     (1)  Com.mercial  Counties;  and  (2)  Hon-comiiercial  Counties. 

A  commercial  county  is  one  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  beans  is  recleaned  at  cleaning  plcUits  and  shipped  generally  out  of 
the  state.    A  non-commercial  county  is  one  in  which  the  major  portion 
of  its  production  is  consumed  locally.    That  amount  of  beans  consmed 
locally  rarely  is  taken  to  a  cleaner  for  recloaning. 

In  ¥.Q\i  Mexico  all  beans  shipped  are  recleaned,  regardless  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  thresher,  and  rcsacked  in  new  bags.     The  farmer 
is  paid  on  the  recleaned  weight  and  h_as  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
the  amount  of  cleanings  taken  out  of  his  beans.    The  percentage 
cleaned  out  varies  up  to  six  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  thresher  run, 
but  no  a^ttempt  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  or  cleaner  is  made  to 
ascertain  this  amount. 
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In  the  fall  of  1935  I  visited  as  many  cleaners  as  possi"ble  and 
discussed  the  possibility  of  securing,  later  in  the  season,  the  n-omber 
of  bags  recleaned  fron  the  I935  crop.    In  Mo.y  cf  I936  data  on  the  rrjn- 
ber  of  bags  of  beans  recleaned  from  the  1935  crop  was  secured  fron  29 
cleaners.    Most  of  this  information  i-ias  secured  by  personal  visit, 
with  only  a  snail  Djnoimt  by  correspondence*     It  was  found  that  a  per- 
sonal visit  is  Liuch  nore  satisfactory.    The  total  anouat  of  beans 
cleaned  up  to  this  date,  mostly  from  the  seven  so-called  commercial 
counties,  was  ^57*211  bags.     In  order  that  this  data  could  be  used  as 
a  check  on  the  estimated  production  for  1935 »  ^"^  ^"^^^  necessary  to  let 
this  amount  equal  the  production  from  cour.ercial  areas  and  determine 
I'lhat  percentage  the  ccnmorcial  production  v;as  of  the  total  state  pro- 
duction.   This  percentage  wa-s  determined  on  the  basis  of  census  data  on 
acreage  and  production  of  beans  in  the  previously  mentioned  seven 
counties  which  were  considered  as  comercial  producing  counties. 


U.  S.  CEIISUS 

Production 

1919    ^^1924    1929  193-^' 
6S         —       7^  66 
32                26  3^ 

100       100      100  100 


Acreafiie 


"1919 

192^1 

1929 

Hit 

^  Cor.mercial 

65 

7S 

73 

50 

foEon-  c  oru-ier  c  ial 

35 

22 

27 

50 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*Production  not  reportedo 


On  the  basis  of  the  above  division  betweenthe  so-called  comercial 
and  non-commercial  comities,  the  commercial  percenta.ge  production  was 
adopted  at  fOfo  of  the  state's  total.    By  letting  ^457*211  bags  of  beans 
recleaned  equal  70/jj  the  state  production  was  indicated  at  653»I52  bags. 
The  previous  estimate  for  1935  of  302.000  bags  v/as  later  revised  to 
660,000  bags  in  December  I936. 

The  survey  on  the  I936  production  was  conducted  in  pretty  much 
the  sa,me  manner.     The  number  of  bags  of  beans  recleaned  at  cleaners  from 
the  1936  crop  v^as  30g,572«    The  estimate  for  December  I936  of  283,000 
bags  was  revised  in  December  1937  "to  UUljOOO  bags. 

Through  the  development  of  these  check  data  based  on  beans 
recleaned,  it  has  been  possible  to  improve  the  production  estim^ates 
of  this  crop.    The  acc^aracy  of  the  check  depends  upon  securing  all 
beans  recleaned,  and  the  allowance  this  amount  is  of  the  tota,l  produc- 
tion for  the  state.'    This  development  of  check  da.t£i  is  relatively  new 
in  Hew  Mexico,  but  v/ith  some  improvement  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
valuable  enough  for  use  in  connection  vrith  the  next  Census  in  revising 
the  yield  and  acreage  of  beans. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CROP  A!^ID  LIVESTOCK  ESTIKJVTES 


Ifa-lter  H.  Eoling, 
Statistician,  Wisconsin 


\iheii  one  looks  at  the  work  of  om*  Division,  it  seems  that  the  future 
of  the  field  must  "be  viewed  in  its  "broad  aspectso     Our  work  is  a  su"bsection 
of  very  large  fields.     The  broad  field  of  agriculture,  the  broad  general 
field  of  economics,  pnd  the  rather  extensive  field  of  agricultural  econo- 
mics are  backgroiuids  against  which  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and. 
Livestock  Estimates  needs  to  be  projected,    Wo  form  an  indispensable 
service,  widely  and  basically  related  to  many  aspects  in  these  broad 
fields. 

You  all  know  something  about  the  growth  and  demands  for  agricultural 
data.     The  great  increase  in  the  requirements  for  our  m.aterial  is  not  ne\v' 
to  any  of  you.    In  my  short  time  in  this  work  I  have  seen  the  growth  in 
the  demrjid  for  agricultural  statistics  from  a  number  of  sources.     In  a 
conversation,  Mr.  Pettet  recently  made  a  statement  to  me  that  he  thought 
tliat  the  demand  for  agricultural  statistics  had  increased  something  like 
twenty  fold  in  the  time  covered  by  his  experience,     ifhether  this  measure 
of  change  is  exact,  no  one  can  say,  but  in  anj'  case  it  is  an  expression 
that  is  probably  quite  reasonable. 

Agriculture's  "Intelligence  Service": 

The  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates    has  really  become 
the  "Intelligence  Service"  for  American  agriculture.     I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Vfarren  of  Cornell  for  that  expression.     I  once  heard  him  use  it  in 
referring  to  our  work  at  Chicago,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 
Functioning  as  an  "Intelligence  Service",  our  place  in  this  broad  field 
of  agricultural  economics  is  vrell  established  indeed  and  the  dependence 
of  the  field  on  our  data  is  grov/ing. 

In  order  to  meet  properly  the  demands  that  come  for  our  material, 
it  is  n-ocessaxy  that  we  keep  a  broad  and  general  outlook.     Only  by  rising 
above  our  detail  and  mainta.ining  a  broad  outlook  can  we  render  that 
service  so  basic  in  agrioiture.    If  it  is  properly  done,  our  v/ork  becomes 
the  most  important  single  thing  in  the  field  of  agricultural  econom-ics, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  services  rendered  to 
agriculture.    However,  men  cannot  perform  well  this  far-reaching  service 
and  have  the  broad  outlook  that  is  needed  if  they  permit  themselves  to 
be  immersed  too  much  in  detail.    Anyone  that  is  immersed  to  his  hatbaxid 
in  minutiae  cannot  maintain  much  in  the  v/ay  of  the  larger  outlook. 
Somehow  the  details  must  be  organized  and  so  handled  as  to  give  us  some 
freedori  for  the  larger  view  of  things. 
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A  Great  Heritage: 

We  have  a.  great  heritage.    Back  of  us  lies  nearly  a  century  of 
work.    Next  year  we  will  celebrate  our  one-hunclrodth  anniversary,  and 
this  should  he  a  nenorahle  occasiono    We  should  reviev;  the  history  of 
our  developnent  and  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  that  great  heritage  for 
which  we  are  now  responsihle. 

I  feel  especially  fortunate  in  the  heritage  which  has  come  to  ne 
in  VJisconsin*    It  ivas  ahout  191^  that  the  estahlisiiinent  of  field  offices 
developed  out  of  a,n  original  suggestion  "by  Hat  Murray.    Since  that  time 
in  Wisconsin,  xire  had  for  a  four-year  period j  Mr,  Ca-llander  in  charge  of 
the  office  and  he  left  a  splendid  trail  of  v/ork,  largely  of  the  extensive 
type©    He  "built  a  great  organization  and  traveled  much.    He  v/as  followed 
"by  Kto  Becker,  whose  work,  as  I  see  it  in  retrospect,  was  of  somewhat 
different  nature.    Pie  was  an  intensive  worker,  developed  office  teclinique, 
and  put  to  use  the  extensive  machine  which  Hr«,  Callander  had  "built.  Both 
men  traveled  enough  so  that  I  am  still  asked  about  them  in  unexpected 
places,    Mr.  Becker  was  followed  by  Mro  Uyhus,  v/ho  is  now  in  foreign 
service,  duo.  ivho  was  still  a  different  typo  of  worker.    He  took  the 
organisation  of  Mr,  Callander  and  through  the  intensive  work  of  Mr, 
Becker  sold  it  to  the  irablic,  a  task  for  which  he  was  well  equipped  by 
virtue  of  his  training  in  the  Shctension  Service. 

One  of  Mr,  Callander ^s  greatest  contributions  m.ade  in  Wisconsin 
was  the  ests.blishment  of  cooperative  relationships  xfith  the  state.  This 
arose  out  of  the  needs  of  the  war  period,  and  it  has  been  widely  adopted. 
It  was  a  basic  contribution  to  the  field  of  agricultural  economics.  It 
\fa.s  when  the  office  was  in  charge  of  Hr,  Nyhus  that  mucli  was  done  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  this  important  field  of  v/ork  and  to  establish  it 
as  a  going  concern  of  the  state  on  a  larger  scale, 

I  was  fortmiate  enough  to  inherit  the  sequence  of  work  developed 
by  these  three  men  and  it  ha,s  been  something  of  a  job  to  try  to  Carry 
forward  and  preserve  what  they  built  and  to  add  on  as  later  needs  and 
opportunities  came, 

A  Ihiture  of  Promise: 

As  to  the  future  of  the  work  of  this  Division,  I  have  no  apprehen- 
sions.   I  face  it  with  full  confidence.    If  we  keep  a  broad  outlook  in 
our  work  and  see  ovj:  great  service  in  relation  to  the  general  field  and 
its  problems,  we-  need  have  no  apprehensions.     Society  as  a  v.?hole,  and 
a.griculture  in  particular,  are  destined  for  a  time  at  least  to  be  riore 
and  more  complex.    With  the  grov/th  of  this  complexity,  the  need  for 
accurate  and  tiriely  data  will  be  greater  than  ever.    Those  increasing 
needs  vjill  throw  increa,sing  burdens  upon  our  organization.    We  should 
look  forw8.rd  to  meeting  these  needs  as  they  arise.     In  fact,  i/ith  these 
nev/er  needs  of  an  increasingly  complex  agriculture  lie  our  greatest 
oppcrtujiities.    If  our  outlook  is  broad  and  our  views  extensive  so  that 
v/e  can  meet  these  needs  as  they  arise,  we  have  in  them  mi  asstirance  of  the 
promotion  of  our  work.    If  our  riaterial  is  needed  urgently  enough,  some 
v/ay  will  be  fomid  to  provide  us  with  the  budgets  v/hich  are  needed  to  carry 
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it  through*    I  know  that  nar-7  are  apprehensive  ahout  "budgets  for  our 
efforts  "but  if  the  need  for  our  material  is  grea.t  enough  and  the  confi- 
dence in  our  organization  reni;n,ins  high,  some  waj?"  will  always  he  found  to 
provide  the  "budgets  that  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Yesterday  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  regarding 
the  publication  of  our  output.    To  me  this  is  a  matter  of  oasic  import- 
ance.    I  am  indebted  to  a  letter  from  Mr,  Borum  for  the  statement  that 
the  presentation  of  our  work  to  the  public  is  one-half  our  job. 
Obviously,  v;e  canr.ot  spend  half  of  cur  time  on  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  matter  of  m.ajor  importance,    There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  write  up  the  results  of  our  data;  in  fact,  figures  by  themselves, 
vjithout  interpretation,  are  dead  things  to  most  people.    One  of  our 
opportunities  in  the  future  will  be  an  increased  amount  of  good  writing 
in  the  form  of  bulletins,  press  releases,  radio  copy,  or  otherwise  giving 
the  public  a,n  intcr7ireta.tion  of  the  r.aterisl  which  we  are  constantly 
bringing  together.    As  you  work  with  this  field,  you  may  be  surprised  at 
the  extent  to  v/hich  the  habit  of  v/riting  up  material  susta.ins  you  through 
the  routine  work  that  must  be  a  part  of  the  Job,     It  is  at  once  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge  to  so  present  the  matoria.l  that  its  benefits  are 
really  widespread, 

I  wajit  to  say  a.gain  that  I  have  no  apprehension  about  the  future 
of  o^or  v/ork,    I  look  forxvard  to  increasingly  inpprta.nt  developments  for 
the  entire  data  field  in  agriculture.    Cur  opportunities  ajid  our  respons- 
ibilities a„re  large  and  I  congratula.te  this  excellent  group  of  men  upon 
the  responsibilities  which  it  now  faces  and  will  continue  to  face  in  the 
years  to  come.    Our  leadership  has  been  excellent.    The  m.en  in  Washington 
ha„ve  usiJially  taken  the  larger  view  of  things  and  if  we  can  continue  to 
see  aBi"iculture  a^id  the  field  of  a.gricultural  economics  as  a  whole,  v/c 
will  be  increasingly  better  able  to  carry  tha„t  most  interesting  part 
which  V7e,  an  "Intelligence  Service",  must  play  in  it. 

These  remarks  car.:e  into  being  quite  unexpectedly,     I  was  cut  of 
the  room  m-ost  of  the  afternoon  and  heard  only  the  la.st  part  of  Mr, 
Shepard^s  t-xili,    Perha.ps  what  I  have  sa.id  does  not  tie  too  v/ell  into  what 
has  gone  before,  but  since  I  v/as  ca,lled  upon  vjithout  warning,  I  have  had 
to  talk  altogether  extemporaneously  of  matters  over  which  I  ha.ve  often 
thought.     In  closing,  may  I  remind  you  tho.t  next  year  is  our  one-hundredth 
armiversary,  and  if  we  make  the  nest  of  it,  this  occasion  ca.n  be  used  to 
csxry  forward  our  field  on  its  entire  front.    We  never  had  a.  greater 
opportunity  to  present  our  output  a.nd  publicize  our  efforts. 
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COTTOiT  GHOUP  OOlTJ^iilRElTCS 


H©  Fjiitaker,  Cliairnan, 
So  Lo  Br^an,  Secretary. 

^    iic    9):    ^(  * 


Tlcie  nore  iniDortant  x-^cints  only  are  coverod  in  these  minutes. 
The  plan  of  decentralisation  was  discussed  and  explainedo    Mr*  Harrell's 
paper,  "A  Brief  History  of  the  Cotton  Eecords,"  was  presented.  I^jII 
discussion  was  had  on  how  to  "build  up  the  crop  reporting  list  in  order 
to  receive  a  r cp r c s on t at i ve  sginoleo    It  was  finally  decided  to  use  the 
Cotton  Condition  Reports  and  the  weights  as  a  gtdde.    The  dispersion  is 
to  ho  doternined  hy  districts,  the  decision  ocing  reached  that  dis- 
tricts having  a  higher  w^cight  should  require  a  lower  relative  prooahle 
error  of  the  ncan  tlian  those  having  a  low  weight.    Por  instance,  in 
Arkansas,  District  2  had  a  weight  of  only  2S  out  of  a  thousand,  so  it 
was  decided  to  allow  this  district  a  relative  probahlo  error    of  2»0 
per  cent.    District  6  in  this  state  had  a  weight  of  25^  out  of  a  thousand; 
therefore,  this  district  was  allov/ed  a  relative  prohahle  prror  of  the 
noan  of  only  1  per  cent.    Using  this  as  a  "basis,  the  ar.ioun.t  of  error  to 
allov/  the  other  districts  was  then  dctornined.    0:his  was  done  "by  chart 
analysis*      The  Relative  P.        of  the  Mean  allowed  the  obher  districts 
varied  betvroen  that  allowed  for  District  2  and  District  69    Using  the 
relative  pro'baole  error  thus  deterrained,  the  nmhcr  of  reports  needed 
"by  districts  was  then  computed  by  the  following  formula: 

^.  (    067^5  Standard  Deviation  )    c      „  t 

^     zz       )    ■^""Ti  tf^—tr^ir — —   \  Squared 

(        i  /    fo  of  the  Mean  )  ^ 

1/    This  percentage  will  vary  according  to  districts  $ 
"being  determined  as  already  expilained. 

This  study  should  he  made  for  a  numher  of  years,  because  in 
different  seasons  the  dispersion  \fill  vary.    Per  instance,  in  I926  in 
Arkansas  when  the  conditions  v/ero  rather  imiiorn  over  the  entire  state, 
if  a  relative  prooa'ole  error  of  the  mean  of  1  per  cent  v/as  allowed,  we 
v/ould  ha,ve  needed  2,135  reports;  while  in  193^»        this  same  accuracy 
v;as  required,  ^,l6l  reports  would  have  "been  needed. 

It  was  decided  that  all  states  sho^lld  make  a  comx)leto  record  of 
the  editing  practices  followed  on  all  items  —  that  this  was  very  nec- 
essary in  order  to  keei)  coripara"bility  from  year  to  year  —  thus  helping 
those  who  are  to  follow  to  fully  understand  the  ws.y  the  reports  had  Dcen 
edited  in  the  past©     Q,uite  a  "bit  of  discussion  was  had  on  what  procedure 
to  follow  in  editing  county  "bale  estimates,    it  was  brought  out  that 
this  item  is  very  valuable  in  some  states  as  a  guide  to  the  current 
production.    The  representatives  of  the  different  states  promised  to 
send  into  Washington  a  comiilete  statement  of  their  editing  practices, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  frori  those  statements  a  uniform  method  can  be 
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adopted.     It  was  felt  th.'^-t  this  was  very  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  Tomi- 
ship  Reporters'  County  B'^-le  Estimates  are  "being  transferred  out  to  the 
field.     The  Township  Reporters'  County  Bale  Estimates  have  never  l3een 
edited  pJid  worked  up;  therefore,  it  will  bo  up  to  the  different  state 
offices  to  do  this  and  combine  the  results  with  the  Aids. 

The  field  offices  requested  that  the  Comity  Bale  Sstim.ate 
question  on  the  Field  G-inners  Card  he  discontinued.     It  was  felt  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  returns  to  make  it  usable.     The  request  was 
granted  and  in  the  future  the  question  will  be  left  off  the  schedule. 
It  was  a,lso  felt  that  there  were  too  many  items  being  carried  on  the 
Cotton  Schedules  that  were  not  being  used.    Particular  reference  was 
Piade  to  those  relating  to  seasonal  advancement.     It  ws.s  decided  that 
at  least  half  of  them  could  be  elim.inatod  since  charts  siibmitted  by  the 
Chairman  show  they  were  highly  inter-correlated.    Additional  study  will 
have  to  be  made  of  the  items  in  order  to  determine  which  ones  should 
be  eliminated  and  which  ones  retained. 


Mailing  Reports  to  Washington: 

It  was  decided  that  when  the  cotton  surveys  s.re  worked  up  in 
the  field  offices,  a  copy  of  the  raw  data  should  be  r.ailed  immediately 
to  the  Washington  office,  if  it  was  found  that  by  doing  this  it  would 
enable  the  data  to  get  here  sooner.     In  other  words,  if  the  data  would 
be  delayed  by  wP-iting  for  the  Statistician's  recommendations,  the 
reports  should  not  be  held  for  his  recomm.endations ,  buo  should  be 
mailed  inmedia^tel^;"  and  the  recommendations  sent  at  a  later  date.  If 
this  practice  7;ere  followed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essa.ry  to  code  the  envelopes  containing  the  reports  that  went  to  the 
Secretary's  office  so  that  thej  will  show  exactly  what  they  contain. 
Envelopes  containing  only  the  Starts  Survey  data,  should  show  a  capital 
••S"  ;  while  those  containing  only  the  Statistician's  Recommendations 
should  show  a  capital  ''R'' .     If  the  envelope  contained  both  reports,  it 
would  show  "SR", 

Porms  were  discussed  for  keeping  a  record  of  cotton  production 
indi captions  (500  lb.  G-.W^B.)  from  the  different  sources.     Tliis  was 
declared  necessary  in  order  to  establish  which  of  the  indications  make 
the  best  forecast. 

H,  L.  Rasor  discussed  "District  Forecasts,"  which  he  presented 
in  a  very  forceful  manner  and  pointed  out  that  they  are  very  useful  in 
the  Texas  office  as  a  check  on  production.    Ee  displayed  district 
charts  on  all  of  the  followings    Acres  Planted,  Acres  Harvested,  Yield 
Per  Acre,  Condition,  Percentage  G-inned,  and  County  Bale  Estimates.  He 
also  presented  a  very  complete  set  of  forms  tha^t  he  uses,  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  could  be  made  very  useful  in  other  states. 

Boll  Counts  --ere  discussed  >y  Mr.  Morgan.    He  brought  out 
some  very  excellent  points  in  his  paper  and  it  was  decided  that  his 
recommendations  should  be  followed. 
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1937  Co-antj  Estimates  from  Availa"ble  AoAoAc  Data: 

This  discussion  led  to  the  decision  that  A«  A»  A©  data  should  "be 
given  considerable  weight  as  a  "basis  for  "breaking  down  the  Board's 
State  Acreage  into  County  estimateso    However,  it  was  voted  that  "before 
any  revisions  are  made  on  the  1937  Ccutity  estimates,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  should  he  required  to  supi^lsr  the  various 
State  Agricultural  Statisticijms  with  complete  reports  from  all  the 
counties. of  the  following  1937  data; 

!•    Measured  acres  of  the  participants. 
2o    Reported  acres  of  non-participants, 
3«    Acres  of  non-participants  as  adjusted  "by  the 
County  Committee. 

It  was  further  "brought  out  that  the  Coimty  Agent's  office  had  on 
file  the. f ollowin.g  identical  farm  records: 

1»    Measured  acres  of  signers. 
2*    Lint  production  of  signers. 

0?hese  two  records  should  prove  an  excellent  indication  of  county 
yield  from  which  the  co^onty  acres  ma^^  "be  computedo    Acres  so  derived 
should  "be  checked  against  the  A©  A.  A»  county  acreage  data. 

193s  Acreage: 

It  was  realized  that  since  every  cotton  farmer  in  the  United 
States  is  going  to  "be  given  a  193^  acreage  quota  hy  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  some  study  should  "be  m.ade  to  determ^ine  how 
close  he  would  report  this  quota  to  us  on  our  July  1,  193^  InS'aA.S. 
schedules.     It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  County  Agents  v/culd  he 
asked  to  furnish  our  state  offices  with  a"bout  a  3  per  cent  sample  of 
names  of  cotton  farmers  from,  their  co-anty.    Along  \^rith  the  names  and 
addresses,  they  will  "be  asked  to  show  the  193^  acreage  quota.  These 
farmers  wil!.  "be  sent  our  July  1    loP.S.A.  schedule  and  their  reported 
pla.ntod  acreage  will  "be  listed  along  with  their  acreage  quota  and  a 
percentage  comparison  made  of  the  193^  Reported  Acres/l932  Acreage 
Q?jLota.    In  addition,  it  was  decided  to  malio  the  same  special  surve^^"  of 
the  A.A.A.  list  that  was  made  last  year.    This  includes  the  special 
list  of  farmers  whose  names  v/ere  secured  from  the  A.A.A.  offices  during 
1935,  1936  and  1937. 

Release  of  County  Acreage,  Yield  and  Production: 

It  was  decided  to  release  the  Cotinty  Acreage,  Yield,  and  Produc- 
tion for  the  years  I92S  to  1937*  inclusive.    Both  planted  and  harvested 
acreages  and  yields  will  be  released.    The  production  will  he  in  500 
poomd  gross  weight  bales.    All  acres  and  pro^-lfiiction  ivill  "be  rounded 
and  no  imits  will  he  sho\m  for  these  two  items.    If  it  is  found  that 
some  of  the  counties  produce  so  little  cotton  that  the  rotuiding  wo^old 
cause  too  much  error,  such  counties  are  not  to  "be  published,  but  are 
to  he  1-am.ped  and  shoi-m  as  "Others.^' 
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The  q^uGstioii  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  "bias  of  our  reporters 
had  "been  changed,     ihe  charts  suhnitted       the  Chairman  on  hoth  acrca£-;e 
and  yield  did  not  seen  to  indicate  that  the  hias  had  changed;  in  fact, 
the  yield  on  the  charts  locked  plenty  lo\\r  for  1937  and  the  acreage 
looked  plenty  high, 

A  ccnnittee  of  statisticians  consisting  of  Bryan,  Schutz  and 
Sasor  presented  a  resolution  which  was  approved,  requesting  that  the 
Washington  office  allow  the  Cotton  States  nore  tine  "bctv/oen  the  due 
date  in  Washington  of  the  G-eneraJ.  Report  and  the  Cotton  Report.  It 
was  felt  that  this  v/ill  pernit  the  Cotton  States  to  nake  a  nore 
ccnplete  anal^'-sis  of  "both  reports. 

The  Chairnan  explained  the  nethod  of  computation  of  the  County 
Acreage  Q;aotas  as  set  ut)  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustnent  Administration. 
An  outline  of  this  method  was  preioared  hy  Mr.  Harrcll. 
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COTTON  BOLL  COLl^T  KESSAHCH  PR0GEA14 


J.  J.  Morgan, 
Statistician,  ITorth  Carolina 
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To  forecast  accuratelythe  cotton  crop  has  alv/ays  l:een  a  challenge 
to  the  Crop  Reporting  Boa.rd  ancl  to  the  State  statisticisjis.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  the  statistician  to  travel  and  to  observe  the  crop  closely  in 
order  to  interpret  the  reported  condition  and  weevil  daiiage.  To  observe 
the  crop  closely  it  is  necessary  to  get  in  the  field  and  examine  squares 
and  "bolls  for  weevil  danage»  The  present  nethod  of  counting  hells  grew 
out  of  this  experience. 

The  present  method  of  s-'Uipling  and  the  plant  observations  made 
are  effectively  smnarized  b^-  Mr*  Y,  C,  Childs  in  C»SoM»  51^"-2  released 
on  July  10,  193^*'    This  rienoranduii  is  copied  below  to  give  a  clear-cut 
picture  of  the  present  boll  counting  procedure, 

DESCRIPTION  OP  PROCEDDRE  POLLOV/ED  BY  THE  WASHINGTON 
STAJP  IN  MAZING  COTTON  BOLL  COUNTS 

1930-1935 


tions : 


The  following  it  ens  have  been  covered  by  the  counts  D.nd  observa- 

1.    Date  -  State  -  Towns  and  nileage  readiings  enroutc, 
(Por  the  purjpose  of  locating  the  ccJTxts,  the 
nairios  and  nilea,ge  readings  of  towns,  State, 
district  and  county  lines,  etc,  have  been 
recorded  in  the  first  column  of  the  field 
record  book.    These  notes  have  been  very  help- 
ful.) 

2.9    Mileage  at  point  v/herc  counts  were  nado. 

3«    Nimber  of  plants  in  15'  of  row,. 

k»    Nunber  of  white  or  pinlrc  bloons  in  I9'  of  row, 

5.  Nur.iber  of  red  blooms  in  15'  of  row,    {k  and  5  have 

been  conbined  to  show  the  number  of  fresh  bloons, 
white  and  red,) 

6.  Nmiber  of  large  bolls  (as  large  or  larger  th.an  a 

25^  piece)  in  I5'  of  row. 

(a)  Burrs 

(b)  Open 

(c)  Unopened 

7»    Number  of  small  bolls  in  6'  of  row. 

Average  height  of  plants, 
9.    Average  number  squares  per  x^lant. 

10.  Of  10  squares,  nmiber  of  squares  punctured  by  v/eevil. 

11.  Number  locks  in  10  bolls. 

12.  Of  10  large  bolls; 

(a)  Number  punctured  by  weevil 

(b)  Number  locks  punctured  in  10  bolls 
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13»    Of  10  snail  ':"olls,  n-on'bcr  puXiCtiirccl  "by  v/eevil. 

Size  01 .  "boll  register  CC's  (Cotton  Bollncter), 
15.    Henarlis  (nir^lDer  of  root  rot  infested  plants,  vilt , 
general  prospects,  etc,). 

Co-oiits  have  been  na^'lc  at  net  less  tlian  ten  nile  intervals,  the 
selection  of  the  field  for  co^inting  being  deternined  b.y  the  car  speed- 
oneter  record,  thereby  .-.laking  it  at  randcn.    The  practice  has  been  to 
Dal^e  the  counts  in  the  first  field  encountered  after  the  speedoneter 
shovjs  thcat  a  count  is  due.    The  car  is  stopped  noar  the  center  of  the 
field  ordinarily,  depending  upon  the  convenience  of  parhing  and  the 
iieans  of  entering  the  fieldo     In  order  to  increase  the  stability  of 
the  saniple,  coimtn  have  been  nade  at  five  nile  intervals  in  some 
States,  and  in  two  fields  at  each  stop*    This  is  considered  good 
practice  when  tir.ie  and  f-ujids  pernit. 

The  proceiMre  in  selecting  the  row  upon  which  the  coimts  were 
riade  has  been  as  follows:    VJhore  the  rows  are  parallel  to  the  road,  by 
walking  to  the  10th  rov;  a.nd  narking  the  row  at  that  point.     The  10th 
row  has  been  rejected  if  it  was  clearly  not  representative,  ajid  either 
the  l^'th,  20th  or  25th  row  selected.     In  other  words,  rows  have  been 
rejected,  but  selection  has  been  United  to  either  the  10th,  15th, 
20th  or  25th  rovjs*  ■  Frequently  in  low  Delta  country  the  side  of  the 
field  next  to  the  road  is  very  rarik  in  growth  —  clearly  net  repre- 
sentative of  the  field  8,s  a  whole.    Along  a  ridge  roadj  the  rov/s  near 
the  road  frequently  are  very  poor.     In  such  cases,  the  above  plan  of- 
rejcction  and  selection  has  been  follov/cd.    After  the  rov;  is  selected, 
15  feet  are  then  neasured  off  by  the  use  of  a  five  foot  pole  or  steel 
tape.     The  usual  custom  has  been  to  lay  off  this'  strip  to  the  right  of 
the  first  nark.     If  a  pole  is  used,  it  is  then  put  into  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  I5  feet  where  it  is  convenient  for  measuring  the  height 
of  plan.ts.    ^(^nere  the  rovjs  are  perpendicular  to  the  road,  the  starting 
point  in  the  rov/  ir  established  at  the  end  of  ten  paces  from  the 
beginning  of  the  row,  with  the  power  of  rejection  and  selection  exer- 
cised as  ii?dicated  heretofore.    In  counting  the  nmiber  of  plants,  all 
of  the  stalks  separately  energing  fron  the  ground  are  counted  as 
plants.     In  other  v/ords,  plant s  and  not  hills  of  cotton  are  cc-jjited. 
In  counting  blccns,  under  v/hite  or  piiifc  have  been  counted  all  bloons 
v/hich  are  white  in  the  norning  or  pinl^:  in.  the  afternoon.  Blooms 
vvhich  are  ]pink  in  the  norning  are  counted  as  red  as  they  are  the 
previous  day's  bloons.    Sloons  v/hich  are  tending  to  become  purplish 
are  counted  as  red  bloons  in  the  afternoon,  but  they  arc  not  counted 
if  they  are  very  daj:'k  and  dry  in  the  norning.     In  193^  separating 
bloons  by  color  was  discontinued  r:iid  all  fresh,  noist  bloons,  including 
v;hite,  pink  pjid  dark  red,  v/ith  no  parts  of  the  petals  dried  fron  age, 
were  counted.    Ordinarily  this  excludes  a.ll  dark  dxiC.  drying  blopns 
that  are  evidently  tliree  days  or  more  old.     In  counting  all  large 
bolls,  bolls' Vj'hich  appear  to  be  nature,  even  though  in  sone  cases  they 
nay  not  be  as  large  as  a '25"  cent  piece  in  diaj4.cter,  are  counted.  Open 
bolls  are  those  vrhich  have  opened  to  the  point  v/here  the  cro.cks  in  the 
burrs  are  at  least  as  wide  as-  a  pencil.    Under  b'^orrs  .have  been 
recorded  all  bolls  fron  which  cotton  has  been  pickod>  :  Bolls  fron  which 
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cotton  was  falling  are  counted  l:)ecauso  if  the  cotton  is  there  in  sir^it, 
that  is,  not  covered  "by  dirt,  it  will  "be  picked  up.     Burrs  lying  upon 
the  f^round  uj^on  the  coiinter's  side  of  the  row  are  included.     In  count- 
ing largo  "bolls,  cither  unopened,  opened  or  picked,  positive  production 
is  "being  recorded.    We  do  not,  therefore,  count  "bolls  vmich  have 
entirely  rotted,  open  "bolls  in  which  the  cotton  was  dai'-iaged  "by  insects, 
weathering  or  so  shriveled  as  to  n^ko  harvesting  inpractica'ble# 

At  this  point  in  the  counting  two  paces  are  stepped  off  from  the 
meas-uring  pole  to  give  the  six  feet  upon  which  the  count  of  small  "bolls 
was  made.    "Under  this  classification  are  included  all  "bolls  too  small  or 
too  immature  to  he  co\:!Jited  as  large  "bolls,  down  to  a  size  whore  the  boll 
shows  through  the  forms.    The  average  height  of  the  plant  is  secured  "by 
sighting  against  the  pole  which  is  marked  at  one  foot  intervals.  The 
numlDer  of  squares  per  plant  is  estimated  from  o"bscrvation  and  sample 
counts  of  plants,  cither  on  the  sample  strip)  or  in  the  field  at  large. 

At  this  point  samples  of  "bolls  and  squares  are  collected  for 
examination  as  to  the  size  of  "bolls  and  weevil  damage.    These  examina- 
tions are  made  vihilc  driving  to  the  point  v/here  the  next  coimt  is  to  "be 
made.    In  vjoevil  territory  ten  large  bolls  have  been  collected  for 
examination,  with  the  proportion  of  burrs,  open,  and  green  bolls  about 
the  same  as  indiCcited  by  the  count  and  by  the  apjpearance  of  the  field. 
These  have  been  selected  at  random  from,  the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  of 
the  plants,  by  personal  judgment,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plants.    In  many  instances  the  top 
crop  is  too  small  to  justify  including  more  than  one  boll  in  the  sam.ple. 
Prom,  this  cxamina-tion  the  total  momber  of  locks,  the  number  of  locks 
damaged  by  weevil,  and  the  number  of  bolls  damaged  in  one  or  more 
locks  are  recorded*    Ten  small  bolls  and  ten  squ-ares  are  collected  at 
random,  and  exai-;ined  for  if e evil  damage.    No  small  bolls  have  been 
collected  when  none  are  found  on  the  15  foot  strip  and  very  few  are 
noted  in  the  field.    Sq-ijares  have  not  been  collected  late  in  the 
season  when  they,  will  not  average  as  many  as  one  x^er  plant. 

Th«^  Ootton  Bollmeter  has  been  used  since  193^-'-  ^'^  establish 
registers  of  the  size  of  m.ature  green  bolls.    Ten  additional  bolls 
have  been  selected  for  the  Bollmeter  measurements,  instead  of  using 
the  bolls  which  were  selected  for  v.^eevil  exam.ination.     In  selecting 
bolls  for  the  Bollmeter  register,  special  effort  has  been  rxadc  to  get 
only  mature  bolls,  to  avoid  having  the  register  affected  by  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  the  crop.    The  largest  bolls  have  been 
selected  from  each  plant  from  x/hich  samples  were  taicen,  but  not 
necessarily  the  largest  bolls  in  the  field.    The  samx^lo  collected  in 
this  way  probably  v/ould  not  be  rexDresentative  from,  the  standpoint  of 
weevil  damage;  hence  the  necessity  for  collecting  two  samples  of  large 
bolls. 

In  recent  years  a  nu.iber  of  perfect  open  bolls  have  been  picked 
and  kept  for  v/eighting.    The  seed  cotton  wa.s  x^lo-cod  in  small  canvas 
bags,  or  paper  bags  if  canvas  bags  were  not  available,  and  a^ record 
made  on  the  bag,  or  a  slip  of  x^aper  on  the  inside  of  the  sack,  of  the 
nuLiber  of  bolls  picked  and  the  district  where  gathered.    The  seed 
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cotton  v/as  woighod  at  sonc  later  elate  where  scales  were  availa"ble,  and 
after  excessive  dev;  or  rain  in  the  lint  had  evaporated.    The  nmber  of 
open  "bolls  loicked  iron  a  field  has  varied  iron  Q  to  10,  depending  upon 
the  proportion  of  open  "bolls  in  the  field,    No  cotton  has  "been  piclced 
fron  fields  when  only  a  snail  nirnocr  of  l^olls  are,  open.    Tliese  pickings 
have  "been  nade  primarily  to  supxDly  general  information  regarding  the 
nmber  of  "bolls  required  to  nalce  a  pound  of  seed,  cotton,    The  infom- 
ation  lias  not  "been  secured  on  an  intensive  scale^ 


Study  of  the  August  data' has  showed  that,  large  "bolls  on  15  feet 

would  not  give  a  relial^le  forecast  of  yield  per  acre  when  used  alone. 
Other  factors  such  as  the  nuri"ber  of  snail  bolls,  "bloons,  size  of  holls, 
and  weevil  daciage  ivere  found  to  "be  very  important  in  forecasting  the 
crop  from  "boll  count  data  at  the  tire  of  the  year.    ^Vhen  these  factors 
were  thrown  in,  the  series  was  too  short  at  the  tine  the  studies  v;ere 
nade  to  test  the  validity  of  the  results.    For  a  fev;  of  the  late 
cotton  States,  the  correlation  of  large  "bolls  and  yield  "shows  a  nega- 
tive relationshii!).    The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  late  years  in 
the  series  hiave  "been  high-yield  years  and  the  pla:its  had  developed  a 
snail  nun^ber  of  large  holls  at  the  tine  the  counts  were  nade. 

The  counts  nade  during  Septenher  showed  a  very  good  relationship 
"between  large  "bolls"  on  15  feet  and  final  yield  per  acre,  for  most 
States.    Snail  "bolls  and."bloons  had  nuch  less  effect  than  in  August 
"but  it  v/as  still  necessary  to  correct  for  these  factors  in  some  of  the 
later  States.    Tlie  analysis  of  the  Septen"ber  counts  showed  that  Ir^xge 
"bolls  on  15  feet,  size  of  "bolls  and  vjeevil  damage  all  \fere  important 
factors  in  forecasting  the  final  yield  per  acre.    How  that  we  have 
fron  eight  to  ten  years ^'  counts  available, . we  aie  i^lanning  to  naJce  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  data.    A  study  of  these  data  v/ill  give  sone 
infornation  in  supplying  an  index  of  State  yields  "but  it  will  not 
furnish  a  v.  infornation  with  respect  to  the  dispersion  v/ithin  fields 
"because  of  the  lack  of  randonization  and  replication. 

The  nethod  of  making  the  co^^'jits,  and  the  o"bs  er  vat  ions  to  "be 
talcen,  evolved  from  a  nimber  of  years  of  trial-and-error  exjperience 
with  nor e  v; eight  given  to  practical  aspects  of  the  pro"blen  than  to 
sound  sanpli?ig  theory.--  Before  expanding  the  work  vie  should  test  sone 
alternative  methods  of  selecting  the  scxiple  to  "be  sure  we  are  using  a 
sound  technique. 

The  procedure  new  in  use  in  selecting  the  saiiple  row  upon  which 
the  counts  are  made'inay  "be  severely  criticized  from  a* statistical 
standpoint.  ■•  It  Is-  logical  to.  assume  that  if.weVknow  beforehand"  what 
is  representative- -af  the  field  the  sample  itself  will  not  give -any  " 
additional  infornation.    One  of  the  primary.  o"bJectives  in  sanpling  is 
to  get  sone  idea  of  the  variability  of  the  universe  in  order  to  dra-v/ 
conclusions  with  respect,  to  the  precision  of  the  samiDle.    The  Statis- 
tician is  given  the  right  to  reject, the  10th,  15th  or  20th  row  v/hen  it 
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is  "clearly  not  representative"  and  his  rejection  nay  "be  more  often 
"because  the  row  is  less  than  average  than  "because  it  is  "better  than 
average.    Most  statisticians  have  sone  preconceived  ideas  of  the  size 
of  the  croj)  and- their  judgment  as  to  what  is  representative  of  a  field 
nay  "be  unconsciously  "biased,    0?his  "bias  will  fluctuate  "between  months 
and  years.    0?he*"bias  "betv;een  counts  nade       two  nen  is  even  no  re 
indeterninate. '  This  raethod  of  selecting  the  sampling  unit  introduces 
a  source  of  error  over  which  we  have  ahsolutelj^-  no  control. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  state  our  primary  o"bjective  in 
making  the  "boll  counts.    Vfe  wish  to  take  a  sample  that  will  give  a 
relia"ble  index  of  the  change  in  yield  from  year  to  year,  in  some  cases 
"by  crop  reporting  districts  and  in  all  cases  for  the  Sta,te  as  a  whole. 
Our  o'bjective  is  not  to  get  a  sanple  that  will  reflect  the  a'osolute 
yield  for  the  district  or  state.    If  we  desired  to  determine  the  actual 
yield  it  v/ould  "be  necessary  to  give  each  field  in  the  universe  an 
equal  chance  of  l3eing  included  in  the  sample.    This  would  mean  that  we 
should  have  a  random  samjjle  of  farms  and  a  random  samrjle  of  the  fields 
on  these  farms.  ... 

In  using  the  route  method  we  set  up  a  su"buTii verse  of  all  cotton 
fields  that  come  within  a  given  diston.ce  of  the  road.    ¥e  feel  tlie.t 
the  year-to-year  change  in  this  suhuni verse  is  highly  correlated  with 
the  change  in  the  universe  as  a  vmole.    This-  assmpticn  has  not  "been  • 
tested.    With  our  universe  defined  as  all  fields  adjoining  highways, 
we  are  immediately  confronted  v/ith  the  problem  of  selec'ing  the 
loarticular  highv/ay  on  v/hich  to  make  the  counts.    Here  again  a  random 
sample,  of  some  undetermined  length  of  highway,  would  give  us  the  "best 
theoretics.l  sample.    A  suhuni verse  selected  in  this  way  would  "be  widely 
scattered  and  discontinuous.    The  limited  personnel  and  funds  force  us 
to  select  a  judgment  route  that  is  continuous  and  improved  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  "be  passa"ble  from  year  to  yea.r.    We  again  make  an  untested 
assumxotion  this  particular  route  will  reflect  the  change  in  the 
universe  as  a  whole. 

Wi-  ".:  our  su"buniverse  defined  and  with  some  of  the  hasic 
assumptions  made  in  using  this  tyioe  of  sample,  v^hat  is  the  "best  method 
of  sampling  this  strip?    One  of  the  primary  o"bjectives  of  taking 
samples,  as  has  "been  pointed  out  "before,  is  to  get  an  estimate  of  the 
varia'bility  of  the  phenomenon  in  which  v/e  are  interested.    In  any  one 
field  along  this  strij),  the  varia'bility  is  r.ade  up  of  variations 
"between  plants  in  the  same  row  and  variations  hetv/een  plants  in 
different  rows.    It  is  o"'Dvious  that  one  ohservation  i^er  field  tells  us 
nothing  concerning  the  differences  that  may  exist  "between  rows  or 
within  one  row.    It  will  take  at  least  two  counts  of  some  ar"bitrary 
length  of  row  to  toll  us  that  variations  exist  v;ithin  the  same  row. 
It  will  take  at  least  two  ohservations,  03ie  in  each  row,  to  find  out  if 
there  is  a  difference  hetween  rovrs.    If  we  had  four  observations,  tv;o 
random  o'bservations  per  row  for  two  random  rows,  for  a  large  number  of 
fields  along  this  strip,  an  a,nalysis  of  these  data  would  then  show  whether 
maximum,  information  could  be  obtained  by  sami:)ling  more  fields  or  by 
taking  more  observations  within  a  given  field.    We  could  then  expand 
the  work  in  the  right  direction. 
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We  have  given  some  thought  to  a  sajnpling  scheme  that  would  give 
us  the  essential  information  on  which  to  base  a  "boll  count  program* 
It  will  "be  necessary  to  hold  the  additional  v/ork  required  to  a  minimimi 
and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  design  carefully  the  research 
program  that  it  may  yield  the  maximum  iniornatioh  with  a  minimum  of 
extra  v;ork  and  travel.^    This  program  should  be' set  up  to  give  definite 
information  on  the  most  efficient  length  of  row  to  bo  counted  and  the 
most  efficient  intervals  betv/een  counts* 

To  test  the  various  methods  of  sampling  it  v/ill  be  necessary 
to  set  up  rigid  regulations  concerning  the  selection  of  fields  and 
the  selection  of  sampling  units  within  fields,    •0?he  methods  outlined 
belov/  are  subm-itted  for  criticism^    If  there  is  a  field  on  both  the 
right  and  the  left  v.-h3n  the'  count  is  due  to  bo  riade,  the  field  on  the 
right  v/ill  be  select edc    The  car  should  bo  stopped  at  the  first  point 
at  v/hich  it  could  be  safely  parked  and  the  field  entered  at  this 
point.     If  there  is  no  cotton  field  on  the  right  or  left  v;hen  a  count 
is  due,  the  count  should  be  made  in  the  next  cotton  field.  Absence 
of  a  cotton  field  at  the  point  the  count  is  due  v/ill  bo  found  fre- 
quently.    It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  work  out  some  randomized 
system  of  stopping  to  avoid  sampling  the  approach  sides  of  fields  too 
often,    The  approach  sides  of  fields,  being  adjacent  to  v/oods  in  m^.iy 
cases 0  may  not  give  a  reliable  indication  of  weevil  damage.  One 
method  of  selecting  the  stopping  point  would  be  to  stop  when  the 
speedometer  showed  .1,  o2,  o3»  etc*,  and  enter  the  field  at  this  x)oint. 
If  the  reading  in  tenths  showed  up  v/ithin  the  first  or  last  10  ro\is 
(or  35  foot)  of  the  field  this  point  would  be  rejected  and  the  field 
at  the  next  tenth  reading  selected-. 

lle.xt  we  -leed  a  x-^^rocedure  for  selecting  the  sampling  units 
•i^thin  the  fields    The  area  to  be  sam-pled  v/ill  exclude  10  rov/s,  or 
apprcxirxately  35  feetj  on  all  sides  for  border  effects,    ITo  sojaples 
v/ill  be  dra\^m  from,  this  excluded  area.    There  aie  several  alternative 
methods  that  could  be  used  in  selecting  the  sampling  units.  One 
procedure  would  be  to  draw  two  rows  at  random  fi^om  hO  rows,  or  less, 
depending   :n  the  size' of  the  field  vdthin  the  border.    If  the  rov/s 
are  parallel  v/ith  the  road,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  locating  the 
tv/o  rows.    3y  this  procedure  an  area  approximately  140  feet  sq_-as.re, 
or  slightly  less  than  one  half  an  a.cre  is  m.arkod  off.    The  points  at 
which  the  counts  are  to  bo  made  on  the  rov/s  selected  ccijld  be  deter- 
mined at  random  by  stepping  off  the  rov/s  to  v/ithixi  five  feet  of  the 
strijj  to  be  counted.    The  actiJiil  starting  xDoint  of  the  count  v/oijld 
then  be  found  by  Treasuring'  the  additional  five  feet  -  the  end  of  the 
r.easurem.ent  v/ould  be  the  starting  point  of  the  sampling  unit.  It 
would  probably  be  more  practical  to  select  the  sam-ples  v/ithin  the 
rov/s  systematically  by  randomizing  for  the  first  unit  and  to  measure 
off  a  given  distance  for  the  second  unit. 

It  v/o^old  be  v/ell  to  give  some  thought  to  a  sampling  -jjiit  m.ade 
up  of  tv/o,  tliree  or  four  parallel  adjacent  rows.     In  this-  case  the 
srxipling  uiiit  could  be  made  up  of  tv/o  ten-foot  strides  of  adjacent 
rov/s;  three  five-foot  strij)s  in  three  adjp.cent  rov/s,  or  four  five-foot 
strips  in  f oui'  adjacent  rows.    If  this  xorocedure  were  adopted,  it 


v/ould  be  iiGcessary  to  locate  only  two  rancloin.  sampling  "units  in  the  a,rea 

to  "be  sanplcd.    This  nethod  prohaDly  would  not  give  as  accurate  an  esti- 
mate of  error  as  the  procedure  first  sw;gested  "but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  to  he  nore  jp^^actical.     It  would  he  possible  to  select  the 
first  sampling  unit  at  random  from  four  starting  points,  e»  g. ,  10,  15 
20,  or  25  rov/s  and  then  to  -project  the  second  saiupling  u.nit  a  given 
distance  from  the  first  count*    Would  it  he  possihle  to  get  as  much 
information  from  tv;o  samples  from  one  field  at  10-mile  intervals  as 
from  one  coiaiit  per  field  made  at  5-i-iil'3  intervals?  '  Does  increasing 
the  length  of  the  sampling  unit  give  sufficient  additional  information 
to  offset  the  time  required?    In  what  direction . should  the  sampling 
unit  he  increased,  along  one  row  or  across  two, • three,,  or  four  parallel 
adjacent  rov/s?    A  discussion  of  the  r^any  x^^^sihle  alternatives  would 
bring  out  many  valuable  suggestions  siid  we  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  test  the  alternatives  that  are  practical  as  well  as  theoretically 
sound. 

To  test  the  advantage  of  a  single-row  sampling  unit  of  varying 
length,  Qm  ge ,  10,  20  and  30  feet,  as  com.pared  with  a  sampling  unit 
made  up  of  two,  three  or  four  adjacent  rows,  we  would  need  to  knov; 
the  actual  production  for  the  field.    It  will  be  impracticable  to  test 
the  two  types  of  samioling  units  in  connection  with  the  regular  boll 
count  trips*    Statisticiojis  who  are  interested  in  this  problem  and 
have  the  personnel  available  could  test  the  various  methods  of  sam^Dling 
in  a  few' fields  convenient  to  the  State  office*    Statisticians  who  are 
interested  in  this  problem  should  submit  specific  recomii.endations  with 
rosT)ect  to  length  of  rev;  to  be  tested  and  nethod  of  selecting  the 
sampling  unit  v/ithin  fields.    In  this  way  we  v;ill  have  the  benefit  of  the 
judf^.ient  of  many  statisticians  in  setting  up  a  unified  research  program. 

Mr*  P*  Yates,  statistician  for  the  Rothamsted  Sxperimental 
Station,  studied  last  fall  the  various  indications  used  by  the  Board  in 
forecasting  the  cotton  crop.    He  r^oi^^'ted  out  that  estimates  based  on 
ginnings  alone  for  most  States  from  October  1  to  the  end  of  the  season 
wore  sufficiently  reliable  to  warrant  the  elir.ination  of  some  of  the 
other  ind:.  ::.tions.    In  view  of  this  fact,  are  v/e  making  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  funds  and  labor  by  making  extensive  boll  counts 
in  early  cotton  States  during  the  month  of  September?    We  need  reliable 
independent  objective  check  dxita  much  more  on  AwTust  1  and  September  1 
than  we  do  for  later  forecasts.    Our  ginning  estimates  are  based  on 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  all  gins.    The  reliability  of  this  indication 
is  obvious  when  cowpared.  with  the  small  boll  count  sample*    In  setting 
up  this  State  boll  count  program  we  should  give  ca,reful  consideration 
to  the  tim.e  of  r.aking  the  counts* 

In  plQiming  the  boll  count  routes  to  be  followed  from  year  to 
year,  the  statistician  should  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  using 
boll  count  data  b^^  crop  reporting  districts*    Within  a  short  time  we 
will  x)robably  be  making  forecasts  by  croj)  reioorting  districts  and  the 
boll  counts , should' be  made  to  fit  into  this  scheme*    forecasts  of 
cotton  acreage  and  production  by  districts  in  Texas  have  been  made  for 
a  number  of  years  and  they  have  provided  a  check  on  estimates  made  for 
the  State  as  a  whole. 
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KAY  SEED  GIlOU?  COl^ITSREiTCE 

Jo  H»  Peters,  diaiman 
*  *  *  * 


The  p-arpoGC  of  this  group  meeting  was  to  mal^c  definite  plans 
for  ijarticipation  in  the  surveys  and  field  travel  incidental  to  recom- 
nendations  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Boaxd  on  production  of  certain  seed 
crops  grown  in  onlv  one  or  a  few  states.    These  seed  crops  and  the 
states  concerned  are: 


Crinson  Clover  Seed: 
Orchard  Grass  Seed: 
KcntuclQ^  Sluegrass: 

Hedtop  Seed: 
Meadow  Fescue  Seed: 

Ivliite  Clover  Seed: 
Hairy  Vetch  Seed: 


m 


i'ennesseo; 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri; 
Kentuclq,^,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nehraska, 
and  Minnesota; 
Illinois; 

Kansas,  Missouri,   Indiana,  Texas, 
Oklahona,  How  Mexico  and  California; 
Louisiana,  Wisconsin; 
Oregon,  Michigoji, 


Mr,  Edler's  experiences  in  nany  years  of  estimating  seed  pro- 
duction established:  (a)  the  necessity  for  first-hand  oDservations  of 
the  crops  in  producing  areas,  with  the  consequent  tine  requirenents, 
and  (  o)  the  value  of  contacts  with  key  nen,  producers  and  tradesmen, 
judiciously  approached  and  appraised. 

In  order  that  the  field  statisticians  nay  have  the  "benefit  of 
Mr,  Edler's  technical  knowledge  and  trade  acquaintance,  plans  were  made 
for  Mr,  Sdler  to  accoripariy  Crop  Estimates  field  nen  on  field  travel  this 
year  as  follows: 

1.    ¥ith  Mr,  Bryajit,  of  the  Kentucky  office,  fron  Louis- 
ville ahout  June  15,  into  the  Kentucky  Bluegrass  seed 
and  Orchard  Grass  seed  producing  area.s  in  Kentuci-cj^o 


With  Mr,  Brittain,  i"  the  Missouri  office,  fron 
Colunhia  s.bout  June  23,  into  the  Kentuclcy  Bluegrass 
seed  area  in  nor thv/estern  Missouri,  and  thence 


With  Mr.  Carl  of  the  Iowa  office,  into  the  contiguous 
Blue.-'Ti'ass  area  in  southwestern  lov/a. 


With  Mr.  Collins  of  the  Kan.sas  office,  iron  Topeka 
on  or  about  Jur.e  S?  to  the  Meadov;  Eescue  area  in 
Kansas, 
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5.    ¥ith  Mr,  ^liito  of  the  Illinois  office  staff,  from 
SxDringf ield,  Illinois,  on  or  a'oout  July  6,  to  the 
Rcdtop  Soecl  area  in  Illinois. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  desiral^ility  of  segregating  in  the 
1940  census  data  on  certain  grass  seeds  grov/n  in  United  areas;  this 
segregation  to  "bo  accomplished  by  instructions  to  enumerators  to  write 
in  the  kind  of  "other  grass  seed"  in  these  areas,  and  "by  separate 
tabulation  of  the  figui"os  so  dosign.ated,    Tho  feasihility  of  such  a 
procedtijre  was  generally  accepted,  and  decision  reached  to  transmit 
such  a  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  indicating  the  crops  to  "be 
so  treated  and  the  coun.ties  in  which  they  arc  concentrated. 

Mr.  Androv/s  of  Utah  discussed  the  conditions  imder  which  alfalfa 
seed  is  grown  in  thp.t  state,  and  methods  "best  adapted  to  making  produc- 
tion Gstinates  imdor  those  conditions. 

Mr,  Paxton  of  Arizona  proposed  a  plan  "for  collecting  information 
on  "both  early  and  late  crops  of  alfalfa  seed  in  his  state, 

Mr,  Dmiiels  of  ITew  Mexico  sought  further  instructions  on  setting 
up  a  program  for  covering  the  Sudan  G-rass  seed  in  that  state. 

Other  statisticians  took  jjart  in  the  meeting,  not  a.ll  of  v;hom 
can  "be  mentioned  here. 
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SuOiJL  CEQP  GROUP 

J*  S.  Dennee,  Chairnan 

:((    ;|«    ifc  ;4c 


A  group  meeting  of  the  Statists  interostcd  in  the  SUGAR  CROPS 
was  held.    Mr*,  Dennoo  presided. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  sugar ooet  croiD  is 
coving  along  snoothly,  and  no  suggestions  or  reconrnondations  were 
offered  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Schutz,  for  canc  sugar,  rcconnended  that  the  nonthlj'-  fore- 
casts for  Cane  sugar,  J'oly  1  to  Octoher  1,  he  discontinued  hecause  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  forecasts  in  recent  years  and  "because  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  with  the 
forecasts;  piid  for  the  further  reason  that  the  cane  cxo-p  has  not 
reached  the  stage  "before  Octo'bcr  1  when^  rcliahle  forecasts  can  he 
made  in  terns  of  sugar.    Mr.  Dennee  had  lately  visited  Louisiana  and 
found,  after  conferring  with  parties  engaged  in  the  industry,  that 
the  forecasts  July  1  to  Octcher  1  neanz  little  or  nothing  to  the 
industry.    The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  prooahle  sugar  out- 
turn is  c'dfficult,  if  not  inpossihle,  to  forecast  hefore  Octo"ber  1 
"because  of  the  new  varieties  of  cojie  introduced  into  Louisia,na  during 
late  years,  and  the  na.tter  of  suga.r  content  of  the  cane  is  largelj^  a 
natter  of  the  weather  during -the  few  weeks  iDr.iediately  preceding 
harvest.    T*he  reconnen'dation  is  of  record  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  Washington  office  and  it  is  hoped  th-at  some  definite 
action  will  "be  taken  on  same  before  the  crop  reporting  season  begins 
for  the  1932  cane  crop. 
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:((    )t:    4:    4c  * 

Walter  H%  ElDling,  Chairman 
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The  following  mernorandum  grew  out  of  the  evening  conference  on 
the  question  of  state  assessors'  enumerations.     It  was  felt  that  the 
men  who  have  such  enumerations  would  like  to  know  ahout  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  phases  of  the  work  in  the  other  states,  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  factual  information  that  this  study 
is  proposed. 

Out  of  the  conference  grew  a  sxmimary  tahlc  regarding  this  v/ork 
which  is  now  Toeing  checked  and  which  will  eventually  "be  completed  in 
this  office*    A  copy  will  he  furnished  to  you  and  to  the  states- 
involved  as  soon  as  it  can  he  completed.    The  states  having  assessors' 
reports  have  also  agreed  to  exchange  copies  of  their  current  hooks  so 
that  each  may  know  more  fully  how  the  other  is  'working  at  this  problem. 

The  men  representing  the  different  states  signed,  the  following 
memoranda  asking  for  a  factual  smimary  of  existing  work*    They  real- 
iac'-that  little  can  he  or  should  he  done  from  Washington  hy  way  of 
controlling  the  state  activities,  biit  a  factual  smmary  of  the  v/ork 
now  heing  done  would  he  v/orth  v;hile.  ■  • 

raO  TO  MH.  CALLAKDSR: 

At  a,n  evening  meeting  on  Assessors'  Reports  &t  the  St.  Louis 
Conference  attended  hy  representatives  from  each  of  the  l^r  states  nov; 
having  Assessors^  Reports,  the  group  carae  to  the  following  conclusions: 

lo    That  assessors'  data,  v;hore  well  collected,  are  the  host 
annual  data  available  on  agriculture,  hut  at  present  no  one  has  full 
factuo.1  knowledge  of  this  work  outside  of  his  om  state. 

2«    That  there  has  hoen  no  comprehensive  and  thorough  effort  to 
pool  the  e3cperiencc  acquired  in  this  field  hy  the  various  states,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  acquire  such  information  should  he  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  That  wider  and  more  intelligent  uses  of  stich  data  arc 

dependent  upon  fuller  knowledge  concerning  them. 

(b)  That  improvement  in  methods  and  procedures  concerning 

the  making  of  such  enumerations  is  often  dependent 
UTjon  having  such  factual  knov/ledge  available  to  all 
of  the  statisticians  involved. 

(c)  Tha.t  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  enmeration  of  agrictil- 

tural  data  by  this  method  developed  in  additional 
states  wherever  possible,  and  in  such  new  develop- 
ments this  factual  information  is  indispensable. 
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Alfred  C  Brittaln 
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OJhe  Missouri  Parm.  Census  is  taken  after  June  1st  and  is  turned 
over  to  the  Agricultural  Statistician  "by  Decem"ber  31st.    The  majority 
of  the  listings  are  received  in  the  fall  months*.  The  appropriation 
for  the  Parm  Census  has  never  "been  large  enough  to  do  very  much  field 
tra.vel  or  educational  work  with  the  assessors.    The  state  calls  con- 
ventions occasionally.    One  is  tentatively  schcdulod  for  193^ »  at 
which  time  the  Cooperating  Crop  Reporting  Service  will  take  part. 
This  situation  ho.8  reS'XLtod  in  .an  enmoration  which  is  ahout  three- 
fourths  complete.-    This  varies  "by  cofJities  from  no  returns  to  some 
counties  which  send  in  a  larger  number  of  farms  th-an  is  reported  hy 
the  Assessor.    The  1935  Census  is  the  only  measure  of  completeness 
which  can  he  used  under  our  present  set-up.    An  exception  is  the 
eight  important  cotton  counties  which  were  surveyed  aerially  this 
year. 

The  Assessor  is  sent  the  numher  of  farms  reported  hy  the  1935 
Census  and  is  urged  to  make  as  complete  an  enumeration  as  possible. 

"Eo  check  has  "been  made  on  duplicate  enumerations.    It  vfould 
seem  reasonable  that  the  number  of  duplications  would  be  small  since 
the  acreages  are  recorded  at  the  time  the  assessment  is  made.  The 
assessor  is  instructed  to  secure  the  crop  information  from  the 
operator,  if  possible. 

I  disagree  with  the  suggestions  for  arranging  the  questions  in 
the  Census  order.    My  conclusicnv   on  this  point  is  based  upon  one  yearns 
experience  in  mailing  a.  detailed  farm  survey  covering  fourteen  states. 
It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Saniijle  Census  work  done  this  year,    I  do 
not  believe  it  is  at  all  feasible  under  the  conditions  existing  in 
Misso^ori.    liJhcat  is  needed  is  the  smallest  number  of  questions  possible, 
simply  stated  in  ianguag©  readily  understood  by  both  the  assessor  and 
the  farmer. 

The  question  of  rotating  questions  has  some  merit  but  is  not 
altogether  sa.tisf actorjr  in  Missouri,  due  to  varying  degrees  of  incom- 
pleteness of  the  enumeration.    The  officials  of  the  Sta.te  Department 
agree  with  me  on  this  point.    In  the  future,  if  questions  other  than 
those  on  crop  acreages  are  to  bo  a>,sked,  they  will  be  started  one  year 
before  or  in  the  jeox  of  the  Federal  Census  and  continued  for  a  ^-y^ar 
period. 
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In  spite  of  the  inperf ections  in  the  Missouri  Fam  Census,  it 
is  extremely  useful  in  estinating  state  changes  in  acreage  and  in 
Liaking  county  estimates  which  would  otherwise  "be  impossi'ole,  The 
dependa"bility  of  the  Farm  Census  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
total  return  for  any  one  year  is  in  general  a  fairly  good  cross 
section  of  the  county. 
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Pranl^  Parker,  Chairman 
*  *  *  * 


Several  pliases  of  the  peanut  proTDlem  were  discussed.    Two  states 
require  state  licenses  for  peanut  pickers- threshers  (Virginia  and  North 
Carolina).    Snforcoment  of  those  acts  is  difficult  and  of  doubtful 
recommendation  or  value.    The  1937  percentage  returns  from  thresher 
operations  varied  ,from  30  to  80  per  cent,  as  ©"btaincd  "by  statisticians. 

It  v/as  recommended  that  future  schedules  soijarate  poaxiut  types, 
especially  Spanish  and  Eiuinors.    Horth  Carolina  and  Virginia  need 
"Virginias. " 

After  considcraJble  trial  and  field  study,  it  is  recommended 
that  research  "bo  undertaken  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  hotter 
determining  the  prohahle  yield  of  peanuts  —  prior  to  harvest.    Also  to 
determine  the  factors  v/hich  affect  yield.    Usually  heavy  growth  goes  . 
with  lower  yields. 

It  is  thought  that  the  federal  law  requiring  thresher  records 
should  he  continued,  even  though  partial  returns  are  the  host  in 
prospect.     It  offers  a  good  indication  of  yield  and  a  fair  "base  for 
acreage.    Production  "per  picker"  is  of  no  value. 

Utiliza.tion  schedule  is  good,  hut  cannot  he  used  hefore  Hovcmher 
for  reliable  results.     Such  schedules  should  ho  suhmittod  to  field  for 
study  and  approval. 

Sched-'oles  should  he  printed  a.nd  folded  to  permit  the  use  of 
Vfindow  envelopes. 

Peanut  revisions  shoijld  he  similar  to  the  toha.cco  revisions  — - 
after  picker  schedule  has  he  on  tr.hulatcd. 

0?he  general  usage  of  "hags",  "hushcls"  and  "poijnds"  varies  in 
differ eP-t  sta.tes,  so  a  ijiiiform  measure  cannot  he  used.    PcJiids  is  the 
host  single  hase. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  peanut  growers  are  largely  tenants, 
who  are  ohviously  poor  reporters.    This  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a„doqua,tc  reports  on  peanuts. 

The  use  of  the  crop  meter  for  a,crGago  determination  is  prohahly 
limited  to  Horth  Cai'olina  and  Virginia,  due  to  the  \fidcly  scattered 
acreages  in  other  sta,tcs.    The  uncertain  utilisation  of  the  pea,nut 
croiD  prior  to  harvest  involves  a  complication.    As  of  SexDtenher  1,  the 
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growers'  concept  of  production  is  v/orthless,    Few  have  exomined  the 
crops  at  that  tine,  and  the  growth  is  at  its  best,    A  rain  nay  either 
neke  or  ruin  the  crop  available  for  harvest,  as  too  nuch  noisture 
results  in  the  stens  rotting,  leaving  nuts  in'  ground  at  harvest. 
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Hepresentatives  i-totq  present  from  nearly  all  of  tlie  comercially 
important  soybean  states. 

Mr,  Pcttet,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  discussed  the  soybean  ques- 
tions on  the  19^0  census  schedtile  a-nd  secured  the  reactions  01  the 
stc?.tisticians  present  from  their  experiences  in  the  trial  enumera- 
tions* 

It  was  proposed  that  questions  on  the  Rural  Carriers*  card  he 
changed  to  harvested  "basis,  !•  e<»,    Acres  har^^ested  for  beans, "  and 
"Acres  harvested  for  hay";    and  discontinue  publication  of  acreage 
utilized  for  other  purposes*    The  19^0  Federal  Census  questions  vdll 
for  the  first  time  ask  the  ab^i^page  harvested  for  beans  and  bushels 
harvested  thereon© 

Mr.  Surratt  spoke  on  his  experiences  in  assembling  soybean 
marketing  statistics  in  cooperation  \-iith  the  various  elements  of  the 
trade.    Mr.  Surratt  paid  tribute  tc  the  cooperation  given  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Soybean  Processors*  Association  and  its  members.  Very 
complete  statistics  of  marketings  of  193^  crop  soybean.s  were  aseembled 
by  Joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Surra^tt  and  the  Association's  staff.    There  v;as 
a  discussion  of  plans  that  a.re  under  way  for  extending  the  collection 
of  statistics  on  marketings  of  soybeans  to  the  other  commercially 
imx)ortant  states.    The  value  of  this. independent  check  on  production 
was  recognized,  provided  it  is  supx)lemented  by  sufficient  information  on 
the  other  i^ems  of  disposition,  i.  e»,  seed  used,  international  trade, 
and  the  quantity  of  raw  threshed  beans  fed  to  livestock. 

It  was  emphasised  that  all  states  concerned  talce  active  steps 
by  September  1,  193S»  to  secure  marketings  of  1937  crop  soybeans. 

The  decision  was  announced  to  ma^ce  no  Augu.st  acrea.ge  utilization 
survey  in  1938'>  and  limit  such  surveys  to  the  October  survey  made 
immediately  preceding  the  Hovember  report.    The  factors  entering  into 
this  decision  were: 

(a)  The  unanimous  opinion  that  farmers  do  not  know  at  the 

time  of  the  Aug^ist  survey  the  uses  they  will  make 
of  their  standing  acreage. 

(b)  It  is  undesirable  to  schedule  the  same  farmer  twice 

in  the  same  season  by  a  special  schedule  and 
follow  with  nearly  the  soxiq  questions  on  the 
Acreage  and  Production  card. 
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(c)    Results  nearly  as  good  as  oy  special  survey  can  "be 
had       average  distribution  of  acreage  use 
varied  "by  observation  and  ncasurablo  relation- 
ships. 

Further  decision  was  anno^anced  that  the  acreage  utilization 
schedules  in  Northern  States  will  not  be  nultilithed  in  Washington 
in  193^ f  ^^'^^  will  be  nultigraphed  in  Northern  field  offices,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  questions  unifornly  include  acreage 
harvested  for  (a)  beans,  (b)  hay,  and  (c)  acreage  utilized  for  other 
purposes,  including  acreage  grazed  and  plowed  under, 

Trade  interest  in  quarterly  stocks  of  soybeans  on  farns  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Surratt.    Other  states  recognized  feasibility  of 
stamping  q'oarterly  stocks  questions  on  their  crop  report  schedules. 
The  printed  Iowa  schedule,  can  be  so  adaptod* 
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3R00M00HT  OHOUP  C0M'2]RE1TGE 

J.  Se  Dennee,  Chairman 
*  *  *  * 


A  group  meeting, to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  Board's 
"broomcorn  estimate^,  was  hold.    Present:  Mr,  Callander,  Dr.  Sarle, 
Orr,  Blood,  Daniels,  Heed,  Childs,  McPeek,  and  Mr.  'iThito  for  Illinois, 
representing  Mr,  Surratt  who  later  csiac  and  took  part  in  the  discussion* 

The  criticisms  of  the  Board's  "broomcorn  reports  "by  the  "broomcorn 
industry  were  discussed  at  some  length,  and  Mr.  Callander  said  his  feel- 
ing is  that  if  there  is  a  demand  for  the  report  in  the  few  individual 
states,  there  is  no  oojection  to  the  issuaricc  of  a  report  if  there  is  a 
good  "basis  for  the  figures;  hut  that  his  rea.ction  is  that  we  should 
not  puDlish  estim.ates  at  all  unless  we  can  do  "better  than  we  are  doing. 
Dr.  Sarle  suggested  that  if  we  intend  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
estimate  "broomcorn,  the  field  men  v;ill  have  to  get  a  "better  "basis; 
that  we  ought  to  talic  the  crop  seriously  or  q.uit,  and  not  make  oven  a 
Deccm'bor  report.    Pi  eld  men  present  concurred  in  Dr.  Sarle' s  viexirs  on 
this  point. 

Blood  and  Daniels  said  that  the  dealers  want  the  reports  dis- 
continued and  that  the  growers  v;ant  the  monthly  forecasts  restored. 
P.eod  of  Colorado  favored  a  discontinuance  of  the  Board's  reports 
"because  of  the  difficulty  of  gathering  depondahle  data  in  Colorado. 

After  considcrahle  discussion,  it  was  developed  that  appointment 
of  a  regional  "broomcorn  man,  to  "be  located  in  the  Oklahoma  City  office, 
m.ight  "be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  regional  man,  say  in  five 
months  travel,  to  cover  ITorth  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  ITew 
Mexico;  the  Rio  G-rande  Valley  of  Texas  to  "bo  covered  "by  Mr,  Childs 's 
office;  aiid  Mr.     S-arratt  to.contiirjo  to  follow  the  crop  in  Illinois. 

Dr.  Sarle  said  to  Mr.  Blood  (Oklaiaoma):     "If  v/e  put  a  junior 
in  your  office  for  full  tim^c  would  it  release  enough  energy  to  ena"blc 
you  to  do  the  jolD?"    And  Mr.  Blood  replied  that  it  woLild  "be  a  very 
difficult  task  in  connection  with  making  county  estimates  of  crops, 
and  that  he  did  not  "believe  he  could  tai^e  on  the  task  if  it  is  to  "be  a 
full  assignment.     It  was  figured  that  approximately  $1500  would  "be 
required  for  travel.    Dr,  Sarle  suggested  that  a  junior  "be  put  on 
rather  than  an  assistant,  and  roughly  estimated  that  to  sot  up  a 
regional  m.an  to  work  from  the  Oklahoma  City  office  on  "broom-corn 
would  cost  ahout  $4,000,  of  which  amount  $3,000  would  "be  charged 
against  this  project. 

Mr.  Orr  thought  it  would  "be  advisa^^lo  to  pvirsue  this  crop  with 
a  special  man  traveling  three  to  four  months,  perhaps,  per  year,  if 
we  hoped  to  regain  our  form.er  x^restige  with  the  "broomcorn  industry. 
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J»  S.  DennoG,  Chairnan 
*  *  *  ♦ 


Mr.  Schutz  recomendcd  that  Question  #2,  on  the  Pwicc  Market 
Nev7S  Service  Schodu-le  Forn  ErS-1597,  "bo  enlarged  so  as  to  ask  for 
receipts  of  rouch  rice  "by  nills  during  the  month  07  states,  viz.: 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California;  coiitondinrT;  that  if  the 
<luestion  v/ere  changed  as  he  recomnends,  the  resialt- vrould.  olDviate  the 
necessity  of  the  State  Statist  circ^alarizin^r  his  rice  list  to  ohtain 
this  infornation  as  to  rice  noving  to  narket,  to  meet  the  doriCJid  of 
the  I\'ashington  office  for  data  respecting  nontlily  marketings,  needed 
"by  the  Price  Division  to  weight  rice  prices.     Satterfield  joined  in 
this  recomendation,  as  did  Mr,  Dennee.     It  v/as  concluded  that  Mr. 
Dennee  would  pursue  this  natter  v;ith  Mr.  Collier  of  Market  ITevrs 
Service  and  got  Collier's  reactionto  the  recomendation. 

Mr,  Satterfield  recomended  that,  to  lighten  the  "b-i^rden  on  the 
field  offices,  \iniforn  schedules  "be  adopted  and  used  for  gathering 
monthly  data  in  the  &ulf  States,  and  in  California  if  practicable,  the 
uniforn  schedules  to  oe  nultigraphod  or  printed  in  the  T^ashington 
office  and  nailed  to  the  field  offices.    At  present  Arkansas  office. is 
using  eight  schedules  during  the  rice  grov/ing- season,  scno  of  which 
are  similar  to  those  in  use  "by  the  Tozas  office.    Mr,  Schutz  and  Mr, 
Dennee  joined  in  this  recommendation  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr,  Sat- 
terfield is  to  send  a  set  of  his  rice  schedules  to  Schuts  and  Childs 
and  Scott,  so  that  each  nay  offer  his  suggestions,  after  looking  the 
schedules  over,  and  make  his  recomnondations  for  v;hat  he  holicves 
would  "be  a  suitahle  uniforn  schedule;  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions to  ^0  forvrarded  to  Mr,  Dennoc  a,t  ^fashington,  who  is  to  look  over 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations,  and,  if  feasible,  prepare  a  set 
of  uniform  schedules  ajid  suDriit  to  the  field  offices  for  ra.tif ication 
"before  final  adoption. 
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COUNTY  CORN  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  AAA 

A,  Ei  Anderson 
Statistician^  Kebraska 
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The  AAA  Program  has  necessitated  more  accurate  county  estimates  of  acreage, 
yield  and  production  of  corn.    The  method  of  allocating  State  acreage  to  the 
counties  va^ries,  depending  upon  the  material  available  and  its  reliability^ 
Nebraska  has  an  .annual  State  Census  of  Agriculture  and  this  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  setting  up  county  acreage.    This  Census  has  some  incompleteness  but  v/e  feel 
the  degfee  of  incompleteness,  as  a  rule,  is  kept  more  rr  less  constant  from  year 
to  year.    The  Census  for  the  current  year's  crops  is  taken  during  April  and  May; 
It  affords  a  very  good  basis  for  estimating  county  planted  acreage  except  in  yea^rs 
when  there  is  more  or  less  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  after  the  Census  has  been 
taken.    This  a„bandoned  acreage  is  planted  largely  to  corn  or  some  minor  crop  in 
eastern  Nebraska,  while  in  western  Nebra.ska  the  shift  may  be  to  spring  v/heat  or 
some  grain  such  as  corn,  ba^rley  or  oats. 

Incompleteness  in  the  State  Census  is  kept  more  or  less  constant  from  year 
to  year  by  maintaining  a  record  by  precincts  of  the  number  of  farms  and  the  total 
acreage  in  farms*    This  is  checked  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  State  Census 
report  of  the  precinct.     If  the  total  acres  in  farms  varies  but  little  from  the 
past  reports,  it  is  acceijted.     If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  precinct  report  is 
returned  to  the  precinct  assessor  with  the  request  that  he  complete  the  report. 
As  a  rule,  very  little  editing  is  done  except  to  correct  obvious  errors*  When 
weather  conditions  are  normal  so  that  there  is  very  little  abandonment  in  winter 
wheat,  and  when  such  a.bandonment  a.s  exists  is  known  by  the  time  the  assessor  calls, 
subsequent  chaaiges  are  of  minor  importance.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  State 
Census  data  furnish  a  most  valuable  basis  for  determining  State  planted  acreage  by 
a  simple  flat  a.djustment  to  the  July  1  Board  estimate  of  planted  acreage  for  the 
St8.te,     It  is  also  a  simple  matter  at  such  times  to  make  county  estimates  of 
harvested  acreage  in  the  autumn  on  the  basis  of  abandonment  indicated  by  the  Rural 
Carrier  Survey, 

On  the  other  hand,  if  weather  conditions  are  abnormal  and  the  abandonment 
of  V7inter  wheat  is  heavj^,  or  if  the  amount  of  abandonment  caimot  be  determined 
definitely  at  the  time  the  assessor  calls,  the  task  of  making  ccl\nty  estimates 
becomes  complicated  and  difficult.     Such  has  been  the  situation  in  Nebraska  for 
the  past  4  years  due  to  the  unprecendented  drought.     In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
through  various  surveys  such  as  the  June  Acreage  survey,  the  SeT:)tember  Rural 
Carrier  survey,  Corn  Utilization  inquiry  and  sometimes  special  surveys,  to  deter- 
mine the  shift  from  v;inter  wheat  not  only  to  corn  but  to  other  replacement  crops 
to  arrive  at  a  planted  base  that  is  consistent  throughout  the  State.     It  is  often 
necessary  to  work  from  a  district  basis  to  help  localize  the  change  and  shifts  in 
counties  v/ithin  the  district. 

County  data  indications  from  the  various  surveys  are  set  up  on  a  county 
outline  map  of  the  State,     District  changes  are  also  set  up  on  the  map.     By  a 
study  of  these  data  plus  personal  knowledge  gained  in  travel,  county  estimates  of 
planted  acreage  are  set  up  and  adjusted  to  the  district  total.     Similar  procedure 
is  used  in  determination  of  abandonment  to  arrive  at  county  harvested  acreage. 
Determination  of  abandonment  has  been  simplified  considerably  by  carrying  both 
planted  and  harvested  acreage  on  the  September  Rural  Carrier  survey.  However, 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  Nebraska  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  farmers  through- 
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out  the  State  do  not  consider  corn  as  Toeing  harvested  unless  it  is  harvested  for 
grain.     Consequently,  much  acreage  pastured- or  cut  for  fodder  is  reported  as 
abandoned  and  has  to  "be  adjusted  on,  the  "basis  oif  personal  knowledge  gained  through 
travel  and  "by  detailed  study  of  the  survey  data.     In  some  cases  a  flat  adjustment 
of  counties  to  the  State  estimate  may  show  more  harvested  acreage  than  planted 
acreage  in  those  counties  that  have  little  or  no  abandonment.    This  difficulty  may 
be  avoided  by  setting  up  district  estimates  of  harvested  acreage  and  continuing  the 
adjustment  of  counties  within  the  district  until  a  predetermined  district  total  is 
reached. 

Another  method  that  was  used  in  ITebraska  a  few  years  ago  which  was  very 
promising  was  to  malve  a  check-up  survey  on  the  State  Census  in  the  fall  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  farmers  in  each  cotiirby  who  reported  to  the  assessor.  This 
survey  provided  three  columns  for  each  crop.     The  acreage  reported  by  'the  assessor 
was  placed  in  coliunn  1,    The  farmer  was  asked  to  enter  the  planted  acreage  in 
column  2,  if  it  was  different  from  that  reported  to  the  assessor,  and  to  report 
the  harvested  a,creage  in  column  3«     Increased  work  without  additional,  help  made  it 
necessary  to  drop  this  survey  which  we  felt  was  the  most  promising  of  all  surveys 
in  determining  county  planted  as  well  as  county  harvested  acreage. 

Where  corn  is  a  major  crop,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  dependable  yield 
data  from  the  regular  monthly  reports,  corn  utilization  schedules,  acreage  and 
production  survey  and  other  special  yield  inquiries.     In  Nebraska  a  special  yield 
survey,  called  the  Final  Yield  Inquiry,  has  been  made  each  year  since  1914  to  all 
lists  of  correspondents .who  are  in  position  to  report  on  yields,  and  the  returns 
are  ample  for  stability  by  count ies»    Yields,  together  v/ith  the  nuaber  of  reports, 
"are  spotted  on  a  comity  outline  map*    All  sources  are  then  considered,  as  well  as 
yields  in  adjoining  counties,  and  an  estimate  is  set  down.     Irrigated  land  yields 
are  given  due  weight.    Yields  are  adjusted  by  districts  and  corrected  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  Census  relationships.     It  the  sum  total  of  ha.rvested  acres  times 
average  yield  by  counties  does  not  equa.l  the  State  production,  adjustment  is  made 
in  yields  to  reach  the  State  production. 
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USE  OF  A.A.A«  DATA  AS  3ASIS  FOR  COUNTY 
ESTIMATES  of  CPOP  ACREAG-ES 

C,  J,  Bonim, 

Statistician,  Micliigan 
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The  experience  of  this  office  with  the  earlier  programs  of  the  A.A.A. 

indicated  that  little  or  no  confidence  could  "be  placed  in  the  county  figures  as 
originally  suhnittedt  This  was  particularly  true  for  counties  v/here  production 
of  wheat  and  hogs  was  not  of  considerahle  cominercial  importance* 

Ahout  a  year  ago,  we  prepared  now  estimates  of  wheat  acreage  and  production 
for  use  "by  the  A.A,A»     In  making  those  estimates  we  used  the  final  1930-35  A.A.A, 
data  as  one  of  our  indications,    Ifeen  we  v^eve  recently  requested  to  prepare  county 
estimates  of  acreage  and  production  of  v/heat  and  potatoes,  we  did  not  make  use  of 
the  soil  conservation  data  for  1935  and  1936  as  we  lacked  confidence  in  the  data 
and  doubted  if  the  indications  would  be  worth  the  time  it  would  tal:e  to  derive 
them, 

Neither  Oregon  nor  Washington  has  any  assessors'  crop  a.crea.ge  figures,  and 
for  that  and  possibly  other  reasons  county  estimates  have  not  been  prepared  except 
when  requested  by  the  A.A.A,    With  the  increasing  number  of  requests  for  county 
estimates  on  acreage,  yield,  production,  prices,  and  income,  we  have  been  desirous 
of  developing  some  economical  method  of  arriving  a,t  county  estimates.    After  the 
receipt  of  the  memorandum  requesting  this  office  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  use  of 
A.A.A,  data.,  we  equalised  the  Oregon  1935  and  1936  A.A.A,  acreage  data  to  the 
census  all  crop  land  base.    That  pennitted  making  compajrisons  of  the  absolute 
acreages  and  also  chajiges  in  acrerge  by  counties  and  for  the  State  as  a  whole* 
It  was  possible  to  obtain  the  indications  of  acreage  for  corn,  winter  whea.t, 
spring  v/heat,  oats,  barley,  vje,  potatoes,  and  grain  hay.    We  found  tha.t  for  the 
State  as  a  v/hole  the  sum  of  the  above  mentioned  crops  for  1936  indicated  a  10 
percent  decrease  compared  v/ith  the  official  estimate  of  a  6  percent  increase.  We 
also  found  that  the  sum  of  the  1936  equalized  data  needed  an  upward  adjustment  of 
nearly  6  percent  in  order  to  agree  v/ith  the  official  estimate,  v/hile  the  1935 
equalized  total  needed  a  downward  adjustment  of  about  12  percent  in  order  to  agree 
with  the  official  estimate.     For  those  reasons  we  were  rather  skeptical  of  the 
reliability  of  the  change  in  acreage  that  might  be  indicated  for  the  counties* 
When  the  indicated  chajiges  for  a  given  crop  were  pla.ced  on  maps,  we  found  many 
inconsistencies,  ajid  our  skepticism  ims  increa.sed.    As  aji  example,  the  total 
acreage  of  the  crops  mentioned  above  showed  a  9  percent  increase  in  Washington 
County  compared  v/ith  very  material  decreases  for  four  of  the  adjoining  counties* 
We  have  thought  of  several  possible  explana.tions  of  the  discrepancies  betv/een 
coimties  and  for  the  State  as  a  v/hole,  but  time  does  not  permit  of  their  being 
discussed  now*     Ina.smuch  as  the  1936  data  v/ere  on  a  report~of-perf ormarice  basis, 
we  thought  that  they  might  be  of  some  vovlue  in  an  absolute  sense.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  equalized  figure  for  all  v/heat  in  Oregon  for  1936  is 
about  1,040,000  acres,  compared  v/ith  the  official  estimate  of  one  million  acres 
harvested,    Fnen  the  equalized  wheat  acreages  v^ere  plotted  against  the  independ- 
ently prepared  county  estimates  made  for  the  A.A.A.,  a  surprisingly  close  relations- 
ship  was  shown.    Similar  data  for  potatoes  were  plotted  but  the  relationship  is 
very  poor  as  might  be  expected  from  the  State  total  equalized  figure  of  about 
30,000  acres,  compared  with  the  official  estimate  of  43,000  acres. 
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Prom  the  study  of  these  two  croj^s,  it  would  appear  that  crops  commonly 
grown  in  fractional  acres  tend  not  to  "be  reported  on  the  A. A, A,  performance  sheet. 

In  order  to  test  out  our  theory  on  another  State,  v/e  equalized  the  1936 
wheat  and  potato  data  for  ¥ashington  and  plotted  the  computed  acreages  agaAnst 
the  county  estimates  previ^>usly  made  for  the  use  of  the  A.A.A,     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  for  wheat  the  equalized  a^creage  was  2,130,000  acres  compared  v/ith 
the  official  estimate  of  2,164,000  acres  harvested.    As  v/ith  Oregon,  the  county 
figures  lined  up  quite  well  on  the  dot  chart  when  comparisons  were  ma.de  with  the 
estina.tes  made  previously.    ¥e  found  that  for  potatoes  the  equalized  figure  for 
1936  was  about  25,600  acres  compared  with  the  official  estimate  of  45,000  acres 
harvested.    When  we  lolotted  the  individual  county  acreages  against  the  estimates, 
we  found  no  consistent  relationship;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dispersion  was  even 
greater  than  for  the  State  of  Oregon,    It  v/ould,  therefore,  appear  that  the 
equalized  A.A.A.  data  are  of  very  little  value  as  a  "basis  for  making  county  esti- 
mates for  those  crops  that  are  grown  in  fractional  acreages,  hut  are  of  consider- 
able value  for  estimating  crops  commonly  grown  in  relatively  la.rge  acreages,  such 
as  wheat.     It  is  possible  that  when  the  1937  performance  data  become  available  the 
ratios  of  change  may  be  of  considerable  value  even  though  the  absolute  acreages 
may  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

It  is  believed  that  year-to-year  changes  in  administrative  rulings  and 
administrative  practice  in  reporting  performance  will  result  in  noncon^jarability 
of  the  data  from  year  to  year,    nevertheless  it  is  possible,  that  the  A.A.A. 
acreage  data  nay  in  the  future  be  a  better  basis  for  making  county  estimates  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past  in  those  States  where  assessors'  farm  census  data  are  not 
available. 


